KINGS. 


INTRODUCTION TO BOOKS I. AND II. 


THe Greek translators, known 
as the LXX., who separated the 
‘“ Book of the Law of Moses ” into 
five parts, and the “ Book of Sam- 
uel” into two, made the division, 
which is now almost universally 
adopted, of the original ‘ Book of 
Kings” into a “First” and a 
“Second Book.” The separation 
thus made was followed naturally 
in the early Latin Versions, which 
were formed from the Greek ; and 
when Jerome set forth the edition 
now called “The Vulgate,” he fol- 
lowed the custom which he found 
established. The general adoption 
of the Vulgate by the Western 
Church caused the arrangement 
introduced by the LXX. to obtain 
almost universal acceptance. 

The work is named from its 
contents, since the entire subject 
of the whole is the history of the 
“ Kings ” of Israel and Judah from 
the accession of Solomon to the 
Babylonish captivity. 

1. The unity of the work is 
proved by the marked and striking 
simplicity and regularity of the 
plan. The work is, from first to 
Jast a history of the kings in strict 
chronological order, on the same 
system, and on a uniform scale. 
Exceptions to this uniformity in the 
larger space bestowed on the reigns 
of a few monarchs’ are due to the 


1 As Solomon (1 K. i.-xi.), Jeroboam 
{1 K. xii, 25-xiv. 20), Ahab (1 K,. xvi. 
29-xxii. 40), Jehoram (2 K. iii.-ix. 26), 


principle of treating with the 
greatest fulness the parts of the 
history theocratically of most im- 
portance. 

A sccond evidence cf unity is 
the general uniformity of style and 
language—a uniformity admitted 
by all writers, and one which is 
only slightly infringed in two or 
three instanccs, where the irregu- 
larity may be accounted for by a 
diversity in the sources used by 
the author and a close following 
of the language which he found in 
those sources." 

To these general heads cf evi- 
denc2 may be added certain pecu- 
liarities of thought or expression 
which pervade the two Books, all 
of them indicating with greater or 
less certainty a single author.* 


Hezekiah (2 K. xviii.-xx.), and Josiah 
(2 K. xxii. and xxili.). 

* e.g. In the first chapter of the Tirst 
Book peculiarities of diction occur which 
connect it with the Books of Samuel, 
and are sufficiently explained by the sup- 
position that in‘ this part of his work tle 
author of Kings drew from a source which 
had been used also by the author of 
Samuel. ‘The narratives in 2 Kings iv. 
1-37, and viii. 1-6, contain some remark- 
able Aramaic forms, which have heen re- 
garded as evidences of late composition, 
but which are, it is probable, provincial- 
isms—peculiarities cf an Israelite author 
contemporary (or nearly so) with Elisha, 
whose words the compiler of Kings pre- 
served unaltered, 

*eg. Lhe formule which introduce 
and close the reign of almost every king, 
or which describe the ordinary sinfulness 
of the Israelite monarchs; others are 
less palpable and evident, and there- 
fore the more thoroughly to be relied 
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2. Some have thought from the 
continuity of the narrative, from 
the general resemblance of the 
style, and from the common em- 
ployment of a certain number of 
words and phrases, that the six 
“ Books,” commencing with Judges 
and terminating with the Second 
Book of Kings, are the production 
of a single writer, and constitute 
in reality a single unbroken com- 
position, Others consider thes2 
arguments far from conclusive. 
The continuity of the narrative is 
formal, and may be due te the 
after arrangements of a reviser, 
such as Ezra is commonly believed 
to have been. 

So far as the mere idiom of the 
language goes, it is perhaps true 
that we cannot draw a marked line 
between Kings and Samuel. But 
many of the traits most character- 
istic of the writer of Kings are 
wholly wanting in the other (and 
probably earlier) composition. For 
these and other reasons the “ Books 
of Kings” may claim distinctness 
and separateness. * 

3. There are two grounds upon 
which, apart from all traditional 


upon: such as the habit of express allusion 
to the Law of Moses (1 K. ii. 3, vi. 12, 
&e.; 2 K. x. 31, xi. 12, &c.); the per- 
petual reference to God’s choice of David 
and of Jerusalem (1 K. viii. 16, 29, ix. 3, 
&e; 2K. xx., xxi. 4); the constant use of 
the phrase ‘‘man of God,” (which occurs 
in Kings at least fifty-three times, and in 
twelve distinct chapters. In Samuel it is 
used about five times in two chapters. In 
Chronicles it is used six times—in four 
chapters); the habit of frequently pre- 
fixing the word ‘‘king” to the names of 
monarchs; and the like. 

* e.g. References to the Book of the 
Law, so constant in Kings, nowhere occur 
in Samucl. Samuel is incomplete and 
vague in respect of dates, which in Kings 
are given with extraordinary precision. 
The author of Samuel nowhere makes any 
mention of his sources, while the author 
‘of Kings is constantly alluding to his, 
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notices, the date of a_ historical 
work may be determined, viz., the 
peculiarities of the diction, and 
the contents. 

The language of Kings belongs 
unmistakably to the period of the 
Captivity. It is later than that of 
Isaiah, Amos, Hosea, Micah, Joel, 
and Nahum, earlier than that of 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Hag- 
gai, and Zechariah.’ In general 
character it bears a clese resem- 
blance to the language of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel ; and may be assigned 
to the sixth century before our 
era, 

The result obtainable from the 
contents is similar, only somewhat 
more definite. Assuming the last 
detached section of the work (2 K. 
xxv. 27-30) to be an integral por- 
tion of it, we obtain the year Bo. 
561—the first year of Evil-Mero- 
dach—as the earliest possible date 
of the completion of the composi- 
tion.® Again. from the fact that 
the work contains no allusion at 
all to the return of the Jews from 
their Captivity, we obtain for the 
latest possible date the year Bc. 
538, the year of the return under 


The favourite usages of the writer of 
Kings, such as his employment of the 
phrase ‘man of God,” and his habit of 
prefixing the word “ king” to the names 
of monarchs, although not absolutely un- 
known to the writer of Samuel, are with 
him comparatively rare and unfamiliar. 
Each character who is brought upon the 
scene, however familiar to one acquainted 
with Samuel, is given a descriptive epi- 
thet, such as, ‘‘the prophet,” ‘the priest,” 
“the son of,” &e., as if previously un- 
known, when first introduced. 

* The words and phrases which have 
been thought to indicate a later date than 
the time of the Captivity can be shown, 
in almost every instance, to have heen in 
use during that time, or even previously. 

5 ‘The rest of the work may have been 
written as early as B.c. 580, and the sec- 
tion in question may have been added 
afterwards. 
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Zerubbabel : or in other words be- 
tween the death of Nebuchadnezzar 
and the accession of Cyrus in 
Babylon. Linguistic and other 
considerations favour the belief 
that the actual completion was 
euly in this period—about B.c. 
560; and it is not improbable that 
the greater part of the work was 
written as early as B.c. 580—ze. 
some twenty years previously. 

4, Jewish tradition assigns the 
authorship of Kings to Jeremiah ; 
and there are very weighty argu- 
ments in favour of this view. 
There is a very remarkable aflinity 
between the language of Kings and 
that of the admitted writings of 
the Prophet.* The matter more- 
over, of the two works, so far as 
the same events are treated, is in 
the closest harmony,’ those points 
being especially singled out for in- 
sertion, of which Jeremiah had 
personal knowledge and in which 
he took peculiar interest. Another 
argument of very considerable force 
is drawn from the entire omission 
of any notice at all of Jeremiah 
in Kings, which would have been 
very strange and unnatural in any 
other historian, considering the 
important part which Jeremiah 
played in the transactions of so 
many reigns, but which is com- 
pletcly intelligible on the hypo- 
thesis of his authorship of Kings: 
it is then the natural fruit and 
sign of 2 becoming modesty and 
unselfishness. 

Still, though Jercmiah’s author- 


eg. Cp. 2 K. xvii. 14 and Jer. vii. 
96; 2K. xvii. 15 and Jer. ii, 5; 1 K. 
vill. 25 and Jer. xxxiii. 17; 2 K. xxi. 
12 and Jer. xix. 3; 2 K. xxii. 17 an 
Jer. vii. 20, &c. 

8 Compare 2K. xxiii. 84 with Jer. xxii. 
12; 2 K. xxiv. 1 with Jer. xxv. 1-9; 
2K. xxiv. 7 with Jer. xlvi. 2-12; 2 K. 
xxv, 1-12 with Jer. xxxix. 1-10, &c. 
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ship appears, all things considered, 
to be highly probable, we must ad- 
mit that it has not been proved, 
and is therefore to some extent 
uncertain. 

5. The author of Kings cites as 
authorities on the subject-matter of 
his history three works: (1) the 
“ Book of the Acts of Solomon” 
(xi. 41); (2) the “Book of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Israel ” 
(xiv. 19, &c.) ; and (3) the “ Book 
of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah” (xiv. 29, &c.). His own 
history was, at least in part, de- 
rived from these works. Lesser 
works were also open to him.’ 
Further, the writer had probably 
access to a work of a different 
character from any of those quoted 
bythe author of Chronicles, namely, 
a collection of the miracles of 
Elisha, made probably in one of 
the schools of the Prophets. 

Hence the sources of Kings may 
be considered threefold, consisting, 
first, of certain general historical 
documents called the “ Books of the 
Chronicles of the Kings;” secondly, 
of some special treatises on the 
history of particular short periods ; 
and, thirdly, of a single work of a 
very peculiar character, the private 
biography of a remarkable man. 

The “ Books of the Chronicles of 
the Kings” were probably of the 
nature of public Archives,'—State- 
annals, that is, containing an ac- 


® Such as the following :—“‘The Chron- 
icles of King David” (1 Chr. xxvii. 24), 
“The Actsof Samuel the Seer,” “The Acts 
of Nathan the Prophet,” ‘‘The Acts of 
Gad the Seer” (1 Chr. xxix. 29), ‘The 
Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite,” ‘The 
Visions of Iddo the Seer against Jeroboam 
the Son of Nebat” (2 Chr. ix. 29), ‘The 
Acts of Shemaish the Prophet,” “ Iddo 
the Seer on Genealogies ” (2 Chr. xii. 15), 
“he Commentary of the Prophet Iddo” 
(2 Uhr. xiii. 22), and the like. 

® See Esther ii, 23, vi. 1, x. 2. 
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count of the chief public events in 
the reign of each king, drawn up 
by an authorised person. With 
the Israelites the authorised person 
was probably in almost every case 
a Prophet. The Prophets regarded 
this as one of their principal duties, 
as we see by the examples of 
Isaiah (2 Chr. xxvi. 22; Is. xxxvi 
~-xxxvili), Jeremiah (xxxix.—xliii 
7; lit), and Daniel (i-vi). At 
the close of every reign, if not even 
in its course, an addition was pro- 
bably made to the “ Book of the 
Chronicles of the Kings” by the 
Prophet who held the highest posi- 
tion at the period.* 

But the Prophets, in addition to 
these formal otticial writings, com- 
posed also historical works which 
were on a somewhat larger scale, 
and were especially more full in 
the account which they gave of 
religious matters. Cp. for ex- 
ample, the difference between 
the prophetical monograph and 
the drier abstract of the “ Book 
of the Chronicles,” contained in 
the historical chapters of Isaiah 
(xxxvi.—xxxix.), and the parallel 
chapters of the Second Book of 
Kings (xviii-xx.). Cp. also Jer. 
xxxix.-xliv. with 2 K. xxv. 1-26. 
Further, comparing generally the 


* Thus the ‘Book of the Acts of Solomon” 
was perhaps begun by Nathan, and wascon- 
cluded either by Ahijah the Shilonite or by 
Iddo the Seer (2 Chr. ix. 29). The “ Book 
of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah” 
was probably the work of Shemaiah 
(2 Chr. xii. 15), Iddo (do. xiii. 22), Jehu 
the son of Hanani (do. xx. 34), Isaiah 
(do. xxvi. 22), Jeremiah, and others of the 
prophetical order, each of whom wrote 
the history of the king or kings with 
whom he was _ himself contemporary. 
Similarly with the “Book of the Chron- 
icles of the Kings of Israel,” Israelitish 
prophets such as Ahijah, Micaiah the son 
of Imlah (1 K. xxii. 8), Elisha, and Jonah 
(2 K. xiv. 25), composed portions. 
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history as given in Chronicles 
with the corresponding history in 
Kings, the author of Chronicles 
seems to have followed generally 
the separate works of the various 
prophetical writers:* the author 
of Kings, mainly the official docu- 
ments, In Chronicles nothing is 
more noticeable than th? greater 
fulness of the religious history of 
Judah. This came chiefly from 
the several prophetical works, and 
marks a contrast between their 
character and the ordinary charac- 
ter of the State-annals. 

The writer of Kings was mainly 
a compiler. He selected, arranged, 
and wove into a whole, the various 
narratives of earlier writers whereof 
he made use. This is evident, 
both from the retention of obsolete 
or provincial forms in ‘particular 
narratives, and from the occurrence 
of a number of statements which 
were inappropriate at the time 
when the compiler wrote.® The 
close verbal agreement between 
2 Kings xviii. 15-xx. 19, and 
Isaiah =xxxvi—xxxix., can only 
have arisen from the writer’s ex- 
tracting without alteration Isaiah’s 


% See the ‘‘ Introd. to Chronicles,” and 
compare 1 Chr, xxix. 29; 2 Chr. ix. 29, 
xii. 15, xiii. 22, &e. 

* See particularly 1 Chr. xxii. 1-19, 
xxviii, 1-21, xxix. 1-22; 2 Chr. ii. 3-16, 
xiii. 4-18, &c. 

* Of this kind are the following :—1. 
The statement in 1 K. viii. 8, that the 
staves of the Ark continued where they 
were placed by Solomon. 2. The state- 
ment that the bondage of the Amorites, 
Hivites, &c., continued (1 K. ix. 21). 
3. The assertion that Israel was still in 
rebellion against the house of David (do. 
xii. 19). 4. The declaration that Selah 
(Petra) kept the name of Joktheel, which 
Amaziah gave it (2 K. xiv. 7). 5. The 
assignment of a preference over all other 
kings of Judah, previous and subsequent, 
both to Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 5) and to 
Josiah (ib. xxiii, 25). 
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account of the reign of Hezekiah 
as it occurred in the State-annals : 
and the verbal agreement between 
great part of Chronicles and Kings, 
is often best accounted for by sup- 
posing that the two writers made 
verbatim extracts from the same 
authority. 

On the other hand the writer of 
Kings sometimes departed from 
the wording of his authors, and 
substituted expressions purely his 
own.® 

And there are passages evidently 
original.? It is on these parts of 
the work that the argument in 
favour of Jeremiah’s authorship 
especially rests. 

6. Philologically speaking the 
general condition of the text is 
good.® But the historian has to 
lament an unsoundness, which, 
though affecting in no degree the 
religious character of the books, 
detracts from their value as decu- 
ments wherein is contained an 
important portion of the world’s 
civil history. The numbers, as 
they have come down to us in 
Kings, are untrustworthy, being 
in part self-contradictory, in part 


® ¢,4. The phrase “across the river” 


(1 K. iv. 24) would not have been used to 
designate the tract west of the Euphrates 
by a Jew writing in Palestine in the reign 
of Solomon or Rehoboam. A contempo- 
rary of Jeroboam would not have spoken 
of ‘the cities of Samaria” (do. xiii. 32). 
The annals of Joash, son of Jehoahaz, did 
not, we may be sure, contain a statement 
that ‘‘God cast not Israel from his pre- 
sence as yet” (2 K. xiii. 23). , 

7 Besides the formule at the beginning 
and end of reigns, the same hand may be 
traced in 2 K. xvii. 7-41, xxi. 7-16, xxiii. 
26, 27, xxiv. 3, 4, 6-20, xxv. 1-30. 

’ Almost the only passages where the 
question of the true reading is of muc 
importance are 1 K. xi. 25, and 2 K. xvi. 
6, in both which cases it is suspected 
that“ Edom,” should be read for 
* Syria.” 
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opposed to other scriptural notices,’ 
in part improbable, if not evca im- 
possible.' The defect would seem 
to have arisen from two causes, 
one common to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, the other peculiar to these 
Books. The common cause is cor- 
ruption, partly from the fact that 
error in them is rarely checked by 
the context, partly from the cir- 
cumstance that some system of 
abbreviated numerical notation ? 
has been adopted by professional 
scribes, and that the symbols em- 
ployed by them have been mistaken 
one for another. The peculiar 
cause of error seems to have been 
insertions into the text of chrono- 
logical notes originally made in the 
margin by a commentator. The 
first date which occurs (1 K. vi 1) 
seems to be a gloss of this cha- 


° The date in 1 K. vi. 1, contradicts 
the Chronology of Judges and Samuel, as 
well as Acts xiii. 20; 1 K. xiv. 21, is at 
variance with ch. xii. The accession of 
Jehoram is sacouely placed in 2 K, i. 17 
and 2 K. iii. 1; 2 K. xv. 1 is irreconcil- 
able with 2 KX. xiv. 23; xvii. 1 with xv. 


&c. 

1 hus Josiah (according to the present 
numbers) must have been born to Amon 
when the latter was sixteen, Jehoinkim 
to Josiah when Josiah was fourteen, 
and Hezekiah to Ahaz when <Ahaz 
was only efeven/ See 2 K. xviii. 2 


ote. 

® Abbreviated forms of numerical no- 
tation are exceedingly ancient, and appear 
to have prevailed in all the great Oriental 
monarchies, notably in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia. The Hebrews certainly employed 
letters for numbers, in the same way as 
they do at present, as early as the time of 
the Maccabees; and it is probable that 
they employed either this or some other 
method of abbreviation from a much 
earlier date, perhaps even from the time 
of the Exodus. ‘The full expression of 
the numbers in the sacred text belongs 
probably to the Talmudical period of 
superstitious regard for the mere letter of 
Scripture—the time when the characters 
were counted, when central letters were 
determined, and the practice commenced 
of writing them large. 
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racter, and it may be suspected 
that to a similar origin is due the 
whole series of synchronisms be- 
tween the dynasties of Israel and 
Judah. It is probable that the 
original work gave simply the 
years assigned to cach king in the 
*‘ Books of the Chronicles,” without 
entering upon the further question, 
in what regnal year of the con- 
temporary monarch in the sister 
kingdom each prince ascended the 
throne. The chief difficulties of 
the chronology, and almost all the 
actual contradictions, disappear if 
we subtract from the work these 
portions.* 

Excepting in this respect, the 
Books of Kings have come down 
to us, as to all essentials, in 2 
thoroughly sound condition. The 
only place where the LX-X. Version 
differs importantly from the He- 
brew text is in 1 Kings xii, where 
a long passage concerning Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, not now 
found in the Hebrew, occurs be- 
tween vm. 24 and 25. But this 
passage is clearly no part of the 
original narrative. It is a story 
after the fashion of the apocryphal 
Esdras, worked up out of the 
Scripture facts, with additions, 
which the Alexandrian writer may 
have taken from some Jewish 
authority whereto he had access, 
but which certainly did not come 
from the writer of Kings. None 
of its facts except possibly a single 
one—the age, namely, of Reho- 
boam at his accession ‘— bclongs 


3 As for instance in 1 K. xvi, 22, 23 :— 
“So Tibni died, and Omri reigned. [In 
the thirty and first year of Asa king of 
Judah] Omri reigned over Israel twelve 

ears.” Here the removal of the words 
in brackets would evidently improve the 
sense. 

* See note on 1 K. xii. 8, 10. 
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to the real narrative of our his. 
torian. 

7. The primary character of the 
work is undoubtedly historical. It 
is the main object of the writer to 
give an account of the kings of 
Israel and Judah from Solomon’s 
accession to the captivity of Zede- 
kiah. 

The history is, however, written 
—not, like most history, from a 
civil, but from a religious point of 
view. The Jews are regarded, not 
as an ordinary nation, but as God’s 
people. The historian does not 
aim at exhibiting the mere political 
progress of the kingdoms about 
which he writes, but intends to 
describe to us God’s treatment of 
the race with which He had entered 
into covenant. Where he records 
the events of the civil history, his 
plan is to trace out the fulfilment 
of the combined warning and _pro- 
mise which had been given to 
David (2 S. vii. 12-16). 

Hence events, which an ordinary 
historian would have considered of 
great importance, may be (and 
are) omitted by our author from 
the narrative ; or touched slightly 
and hastily.6 As a general rule, 
the military history of the two 
kingdoms, which was no doubt 
carefully recorded in the “ Books 
of the Chronicles,” is omitted by 


® Thus he takes no notice at all of the 
expedition of Zerah the Ethiopian (2 
Chr. xiv. 9-15, xvi. 8); of Jehoshaphat’s 
war with Moab, Ammon, and Edom 
(2 Chr. xx. 1-25); of Uzziah’s successes 
against the Philistines (do. xxvi. 6-8); 
rof Manasseh’s capture by the Assyrians 
do. xxxiii. 11-13). He treats with the 
utmost brevity the cunquest of Jerusalem 
by Shishak (1 K. xiv. 25, 26), the war be- 
tween Abijam and Jeroboam (do. xv, 7), 
that of Amaziah with Edom (2 K. xiv. 7), 
and that of Josiah with Pharaoh-Nechoh 
(do. xxiii. 29); events treated at length 
in the parallel y:assages of the Look of 
Chronicles. 
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the writer of Kings, who is content 
for the most part to refer his 
readers to the State-annals for the 
events which would have made 
the greatest figure in an ordinary 
secular history. 

On the other hand, the special 
aim of the writer induces him to 
assign a prominent place and to 
give a full treatment to events 
which a secular historian would 
have touched lightly or passed over 
in silence. The teaching of the 
prophets, and them miracles, were 
leading points in the religious his- 
tory of the time ; it was owing to 
them especially that the apostacy 
of the people was without excuse ; 
therefore the historian who has to 
show that, despite the promises 
made to David, Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed, and the whole twelve 
tribes carried into captivity, must 
exhibit fully the grounds for this 
severity, and must consequently 
dwell on circumstances which so 
intensely aggravated the guilt of 
the people. 

The character of the history that 
he has to relate, its general ten- 
dency and ultimate issue, naturally 
throw over his whole narrative an 
air of gloom. The tone of the 
work thus harmonises with that 
of Jeremiah’s undoubted writings, 
and furnishes an additional argu- 
ment in favour of that Prophet’s 
authorship. 

The style of Kings is, for the 
most yxut, level and uniform—a 
simple narrative style. Occasion- 
ally a more lofty tone is breathed, 
the style rising with the subject- 
matter, and becoming in places al- 
most poetical (1 K. xix. 11, 12; 
2 K. xix. 21-31). The most 
striking chapters are the eighth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth of the 
First Book ; the fifth, ninth, cight- 
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eenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
of the Second. 

8. The general authenticity of 
the narrative contained in our 
Books is admitted. Little is de- 
nied or questioned but the mirac- 
ulous portions of the story, which 
cluster chiefly about the persons of 
Elijah and Elisha. Some critics 
admitting that the narrative gener- 
ally is derived from authentic 
contemporary documents — either 
State-annals cr the writings of 
contemporary Prophets—maintain. 
that the histories of Elijah and 
Elisha come from an entirely dif- 
ferent source, being (they hold) 
collections of traditions respecting 
those persons made many years 
after their deaths, either by the 
writer of Kings or by some other 
person, from the mouths of the 
common people. Hence, accord- 
ing to them, their “legendary ” or 
“mythical ” character. 

But there are no critical grounds 
for separating off the account of 
Elijah, or more than a small por- 
tion of the account of Elisha,® from 
the rest of the composition. The 
history of Elijah especially is so 
intertwined with that of the king- 
dom of Israel, and is altogether 
of so public a nature, that the 
“Chronicles of the Kings of Is- 
rael” would alinost necessarily 
have contained an account of it ; 
and an important part of the his- 
tory of Elisha is of a similar cha- 
racter. Further, it is quite gra- 
tuitous to iniagine that the account 
was not a contemporary one, or 
that it was left for a writer living 
long subsequently to collect into a 
volume the doings of these re- 
markable personages. The proba- 


6 2K. iv. 1-37, and viii. 1-6, form the 
exceptions to the general rule. 
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bility is quite the other way. As 
the Prophets themselves were the 
historians of the time, it would be 
only natural that Elisha should 
collect the miracles and other re- 
markable deeds of Elijah; and 
that his own should be collected 
after his decease by some one of 
the “sons of the Prophets.” Add 
to this that the miracles, as re- 
lated, have all the air of descrip- 
tions derived from eye-witnesses, 
being full of such minute circum- 
stantial detail as tradition cannot 
possibly preserve. The whole re- 
sult would seem to be that (unless 
we reject miracles altogether as 
unworthy of belief on account of 
an @ priort impossibility) the ac- 
count of the two great Israel- 
ite Prophets in Kings must be 
regarded as entitled to acceptance 
equally with the rest of the nar- 
rative. 

Both internal consistency and 
probability, and also external tes- 
timony, strongly support the ge- 
neral authenticity of the secular 
history contained in Kings. The 
empire of Solomon is of a kind 
with which early Oriental history 
makes us familiar ; it occurs ex- 
actly at a period when there was 
room for its creation owing to the 
simultaneous weakness of Egypt 
and Assyria ; its rapid spread, and 
still more rapid contraction, are in 
harmony with our other records of 
Eastern dominion; its art and 
civilization resemble those known 
to have prevailed about the same 
time in neighbouring countries. 
The contact of Judea with Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylonia, during the 
period covered by our Books agrees 
with the Egyptian annals, and in 
some respects is most strikingly 
illustrated by the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. Berosus, Manetho, Mc- 
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nander, Dius—the heathen his- 
torians of Babylon, Egypt, and 
Tyre—join with the monuments 
in the support which they furnish 
to our author's truthfulness and 
accuracy,as the comment appended 
to the text will prove abund- 
antly. 

Even the broader features of 
the chronology are both internally 
probable, and externally confirmed 
by the chronologies of other coun- 
tries. The interval between the 
accession of Solomon and the cap- 
tivity of Zedekiah is given as 433} 
years,’ which is divided among 
twenty-one monarchs, who belong 
to eighteen (or, excluding Jehoia- 
chin, to seventeen) generations. 
This allows for each generation the 
very probable term of 25} years. 
During the portion of the history 
where the chronology is double, 
and where the chief internal dif- 
ficulties occur, the divergence of 
the two schemes is but slight, 
amounting to no more than about 
twenty years in 240 or 250. 
Egyptian annals confirm approxi- 
mately the Biblical dates for Shis- 
hak’s invasion, and So’s alliance. 
The Assyrian annals agree with 
the Hebrew in the date of the fall 
of Samaria, and in exhibiting Ha- 
zael and Jehu, Tiglath-Pileser and 
Ahaz, Sennacherib and Hezekiah, 
Esarhaddon and Manasseh, as con- 
temporaries. The chronological 
difficulties, where such exist, do 
not at all exceed those with which 
every reader of profane historians 
is familiar, and which, in fact, 
pervade the whole of ancient chron- 


7 This number is obtained by adding 
together the vears of the kings of Judah. 
If parts of years are throughout counted 
as full years, this number is somewhat in 
excess, Clinton makes the actual time 
429 years. 


TWO BOOKS OF KINGS. 


ology. They are partly to be ac- 
counted for by diversities in the 
mode of reckoning ;° while occasion- 


® In some systems, fractions of years 
are reckoned as years ; in others, they are 
omitted altogether. In some, years are 
longer; in others, shorter than the true 
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ally no doubt they result from a 
corrupt reading, or from an un- 
authorised interpolation. 


astronomical year. The differences which 
result from these causes mount up to 
something considerable in the course of 
centuries. 


THE FIRST BOOK 
OF THE 


KINGS, 


COMMONLY CALLED, THE THIRD BOOK OF THE KINGS, 


Cuap. 1, NOW king David was old and ' stricken in years ; and they 
covered him with clothes, but he gat no heat.” Wherefore his 
2 servants said unto him, *Let there be sought for my lord the 
king %a young virgin: and let her stand before the king, and let 
her ‘cherish him, and let her lic in thy bosom, that my lord the 

3 king may got heat. So they sought for a fair damsel through- 
out all the coasts of Isracl, and found Abishag a “Shunamnite, 
4and brought her to the king. And the damsel was very fair, 
anil cherished the king, and ministered to him: but the king 
5 know her not. Then 'Adonijah the son of Iagyvith exalted 
himself, saying, I will >be king: and che prepared him chariots 
6 and horsemen, and fifty men to run before him. An his father 
had not displeased him ‘at any time in saying, Why hast thou 
done so? and he also was a very goodly man; “and his mother 


4 Josh, 19. 
18, 


> 2Sam.3.-4, 
¢2Sam.15.1. 


1 Heh. entered into days, 
* Heb, Let then seck. 


ILL. orl Rather, ‘‘and.” The con- 
junction has here, probably, the same sort 
of connecting force weiicle it has at the 
opening of Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel, &c., 
and implies that the historian regards his 
work as a continuation of a preceding 
history. 

king David} The expression “king 
David,” instead of the simpler ‘‘ David,” 
is characteristic of the writer of Kings. 
(See Introd., }». 264, notes 3, 4.) ‘The phrase 
is comparatively rare in Chronicles and 
Samuel. 

stricken in years] David was perhaps 
now in his 71st year. He was thirty years 
old when he was made king in Hebron 
(2 Sam. v. 4); he reigned in Hebron seven 
years and six months (2 Sam, ii. 11; 1 Chr. 
iii. 4); and he reigned thirty-three years at 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 5). ‘The expression 
had hitherto been used only of persons 
above eighty (Gen xviii. 11, xxiv. 1; Josh. 
xiii. 1, xxiii. 1): but the Jews at this time 
were not long-lived. No Jewish monarch 
after David, excepting Solomon and Ma- 
nasseh, exceeded sixty years. 

clothes] Probably ““hed-clothes.” The 
king was evidently hed-rididen (2. 47). 

2. As the Jewish Law allowed polygamy, 
David’s conduct in following—what has 
been said to have heen—physician’s advice, 
was blameless, 

5. The narrative concerning Abishag, the 
Shunammite (see mare. ref. a), is intro- 
‘luced_ as necessary for a proper understand- 
ing of Adonijah’s later history (see ii, 13- 


9 Heh. « damael, a virgin. 
* Heb. be a cherisher unto him, 


5 Heb. reign. 
6 Heb. from his days. 


25.) But even as it stands, it heivhtens 
considerably the picture drawn of the poor 
king’s weak and helpless condition, of which 
Adonijab was not ashamed to take advan- 
tage for his own agerandisement. Adoni- 
jah was born while David reiyned at 

ebron, and was therefore now between 
thirty-three and forty years of age. He 
was David’s fourth son, but had probably 
become the eldest by the death of hi three 
older brothers. He claimed the crown by 
right of primogeniture (ii. 15), and secretly 
to his partisans (cp. v.10) announced his 
intention of assuming the sovereignty. It 
was well known to him, and perhaps to the 
Jews generally, that David intended to 
mike Solomon his successor (1, 13). 

to run before him] That is, he assumed 
the same quasi-reyal state as Absalom had 
done, when he contemplated rebellion (2 
Sam. xv, 1). 

6. had not displeased him] i.e. “His 
father hal never checked or thwarted him 
all his life,” 

a ery goodly man] Here, too, Adonijah 
resembled Absalom (2 Sam. xiv. 25), ‘The 
Jews, like the other nations of antiquity, 
regarded the physical qualities of rulers 
as of great importance, and wished their 
kings to he remarkable for strenyth, stature, 
and beauty (1 Sam, ix. 2). Adonijah’s per- 
sonal advantayes no doubt helped to draw 
the people to him. 

his mother, &e.] ir, Hasesith bare Adoni- 
jah after Maacah bare Alisalom (2 Sam. iii. 
3,4). The words in italics are not in the 
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And 'he conferred with Joab the son 
of Zeruiah, and with ¢Abiathar the priest: and /they *following 
But Zadok the 
son of Jehoiada, and Nathan the prophet, and ’Shimei, and 
Rei, and “the mighty men which belonged to David, were not 
9 with Adonijah. And Adonijah slew sheep and oxen and fat 


% bare him after Absalom. 
8 Adonijah helped him. 
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e¢2 Sam, 20, 


riest, and Benaiah the 2 


Oe 
J ch. 2. 22, 
2 


8. 
9 ch. 4. 18. 
bh? Sam. 23. 
8. 


cattle by the stone of Zoheleth, which 7s by *En-rogel, and 
called all his brethren the king’s sons, and all the men of Judah 
10 the king’s servants: but Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah, and 
the mighty men, and Solomon his brother, he called not. 
11 4 Wherefore Nathan spake unto Bath-sheba the mother of 
Solomon, saying, Hast thou not heard that Adonijah the son of 


12 ‘Haggith doth reign, and David our lord knoweth ¢¢ not? Now 


*2$Sam. 3. 4 


therefore come, let me, I pray thee, give thee counsel, that thou 
mayest save thine own life, and the life of thy son Solomon. 
13 Go and get thee in unto king David, and say unto him, Didst 
not thou, my lord, O king, swear unto thine handmaid, saying, 


* Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign after me, and he shall 
then doth Adonijah reign? Behold, 


14 sit upon my throne? w. 


¥1 Chr. 22.9, 


while thou yet talkest there with the king, I also will come in 


15 after thee, and ‘confirm thy words. 


1 Heb. Ais trords tere 
with Joud, 


original ; hence some, by aslight alteration, 
read ‘' David begat him.” 

%, Joab’s defection on this occasion, after 
his faithful adherence to David during the 
troubles caused by Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 
2-17), may be accounted for by his fear that 
Solomon would be a “man of rest” (1 Chr. 
xxii. 9) and by his preference for the cha- 
racter of Adonijah. He may also have 
thought that Adonijah, as the eldest son 
(v. 5), had almost a right to succeed. 

Abiathar’s defection is still more sur- 
For his history, see 
1 Sam. xxii. 20 note. Hitherto David and 
he had been the firmest of friends. It has 
been conjectured that he had grown 
jealous of Zadok, and feared being sup- 
planted by hiin. 

8. There is some difficulty in understand- 
ing how Zadok and Abiathar came to be 
both “ priests” at this time, and in what 
relation they stood to one another. The 
best explanation seems to be that Abiathar 
was the real High-Priest, and officiated at 
the Sanctuary containing the Ark of the 
Covenant in Zion, while Zadok performed 
the offices of chief priest at the Tabernacle 
of Witness at Gibeon (1 Chr. xvi. 39). 

For Benaiah, see 2 Sam. viii. 18, xx. 23, 
xxiii. 20, 21. For Nathan, see 2 Sam. vii. 
2, 3, 17, xii. 1-15, 25. As privy to all 
David’s plans (v. 24), he had no doubt fully 
approved the order of succession which the 
king was known to intend. 

Shimei and Rei] Shimei and Rei are 
perhaps David's two brothers, Shimma and 

ddai (1 Chr. ii. 18, 14). 

mighty men] Probably the company of 600, 

originally formed during David's early wan- 


prising than Joab’s. 


2 Heb. helped after Adonijah, 
3 Or, The well Rogel, 2 Sam. 


4] And Bath-sheba went in 


17. 17. 
* Heb. jill up. 


derings (1 Sam. xxv. 13, xxvii. 2), and 
afterwards maintained as the most essen- 
tial element of his standing army. 

9, Adonijah’s feast was probably of a 
sacrificial character, and intended to inau- 
gurate him as king. Cp. the ‘‘ sacrifices ” 
of Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 12). 

Zoheleth) No satisfactory explanation has 
been given of this name. Large blocks of 
stone always attract attention in the East, 
and receive names which are often drawn 
from some trivial circumstance. Sinai and 
Palestine are full of such Hajars, which 
correspond to the Zbens or ‘‘stones” of 
Holy Scripture. (Cp. Gen. xxviii. 22; Josh. 
iv. 9; 1 Sam. vi. 14.) For En-Rogel, see 
marg. ref, 

ll. the son of Haggith] Cp. marg. ref. 
This expression was well chosen to touch 
the pride of Bath-sheba. ‘‘ Adonijah; not 
ene son, but the son of thy rival, Hag- 

ith. 

12, It would have been in accordance 
with general Eastern custom for Solomon 
to suffer death, if Adonijah had succeeded 
in his attempt. But to have executed his 
mother also would have been an unusual 
severity. Still, such cases sometimes oc- 
curred: Cassander put to death Roxana, 
the widow of Alexander the Great, at the 
same time with her son, the young Alex- 
ander. 

14. confirm thy rcords] ‘ Establish * them, 
by giving a second testimony. Nathan 
thinks it best to move David’s affections 
first through Bath-sheba, before he comes 
in to discuss the matter as one of state 
policy, and to take the king’s orders upon it. 

15, into the chamber] Uhe ‘‘bed-chamber” 
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7 ver. 13, 30. 


m ver, 7, 8, 9, 
25. 


2 Deut. 31, 
18, 
ch, 2. 10, 


» ver. 19, 


@ 2 Sam. 4. 9, 
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unto the king into the chamber: and the king was very old; 
16 and Abishag the Shunammite ministered unto the king. And 
Bath-sheba bowed, and did obeisance unto the king. And the 
17 king said, 'What wouldest thou? And she said unto him, My 
lord, ‘thou swearest by the Lorp thy God unto thine handmaid, 
saying, Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign after me, and he 
18 shall sit upon my throne. And now, behold, Adonijah reigneth ; 
19 and now, my lord the king, thou knowest ié not: ™and he hath 
slain oxen and fat cattle and sheep in abundance, and hath 
called all the sons of the king, and Abiathar the priest, and 
Joab the captain of the host: but Solomon thy servant hath he 
20 not called. And thou, my lord, O king, the eyes of all Israel 
are upon thee, that thou shouldest tell them who shall sit on 
21 the throne of my lord the king after him. Otherwise it shall 
come to pass, when my lord the king shall *sleep with his 
fathers, that I and my son Solomon shall be counted ?offendors. 
22 J And, lo, while she yet talked with the king, Nathan the 
23 prophet also came in. And they told the king, saying, Behold 
Nathan the Bee And when he was come in before the 
king, he bowed himself before the king with his face to the 
24 ground. And Nathan said, My lord, O king, hast thou said, 
Adonijah shall reign after me, and he shall sit upon my throne ? 
25 °For he is gone down this day, and hath slain oxen and fat 
eattle and sheep in abundance, and hath called all tho king’s 
sons, and the captains of the host, and Abiathar the priest; 
and, behold, they eat and drink before him, and say, ?*God 
26 save king Adonijah. But me, even me thy servant, and Zadok 
the priest, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and thy servant 
27 Solomon, hath he not called. Ia this thing done by my lord tho 
king, and thou hast not shewed 7¢ unto thy servant, who should 
28 sit on the throne of my lord the king after him? {Then king 
David answered and said, Call me Bath-sheba. And she came 
29 ‘into the king’s presence, and stood before the king. And the 
king sware, and said, ¢As the Lorn liveth, that hath redeemed 


1 Heb. What to thee? 


3 Heb. Let king Adonijah live. 
2 Heb. sinners. 


* Heb. before the king. 


or “inner chamber.” Abishag was a dis- 
interested witness present, who heard all 
that Bath-sheba said to David. 

16. Bath-sheba bowed, like the woman of 
Tekoah (2 Sam. xiv. 4), with the humble 

rostration of a suppliant. Hence the 

ing’s.question, ‘‘ What wouldest thou ?” 

20. tell them who shall sit on the throne] 
Side by side with what may be called the 
natural right of hereditary succession, there 
existed in the old world, and especially in 
the East, a right, if not of absolutely desig- 
nating a successor, yet at any rate of 
choosing one among several sons, Thus 
Cyrus designated Cambyses; and Darius 
designated Xerxes; and a still more abso- 
lute right of nomination was exercised by 
some of the Roman emperors. 

21, shall sleep| This euphemism for death, 
rare in the early Scriptures,—being found 
only once in the Pentateuch (marg. ref.), 
and once also in the historical books be- 


Kings and Chronicles the ordinary mode 
of speech (see ii. 10, xi. 43, &c.; 2 Chr. 
ix. 31, xii. 16, &c.). David uses the meta- 
pace in one psalm (Ps. xiii. 3). In the 
ater Scriptures it is, of course, common. 
(Jer. li. 39; Dan. xii. 2; Matt. ix. 24; 
John xi. 11; 1 Cor. xi. 30, xv. 51; 1 
Thess. iv. 14, &c.) 

, 22. Nathan came into the palace, not 
into the chamber, whither he might not 
enter unannounced. Bath-sheba retired 
before Nathan entered, in accordance with 
Oriental ideas of propriety. So, when Bath- 
sheba was again sent for (rv. 28), Nathan 
retired (cp. 7. 32). 

24. hast thou said] Thou hast said. In 
the original no question is asked. Nathan 
assumes, as far as words go, that the king 
has made this declaration. He wishes to 
draw forth a disclaimer. 

29. ‘* As the Lord liveth” was the com- 
monest form of oath among the Israelites 


fore Kings (2 Sam. vii. 12),—becomes in (e.g. Judg. viii. 19; 1 Sam. xiv. 39, xix. 6). 
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30 my soul out of all distress, "even as I sware unto thee by the 


Lorp God of Israel, saying, Assuredly Solomon thy son shall 
reign after me, and he shall sit upon my throne in my stead; 


31 even so will I certainly do this day. 


with her face to the earth, and did reverence to the king, and 


32 said, *Let my lord king David live for ever. 
said, Call me Zadok the priest, and Nuthan the prophet, and 


Benaiah the son of Jehoiada. And they caine before the king. 


33 The king also said unto them, ‘Take with you the servants of 
rour lord, and cause Solomon my son to ride upon !mine own 
34 mule, and bring him down to *Gihon: and let Zadok the priest 
and Nathan the prophet “anoint him there king over Israel: 30. 
and “blow ye with the trumpet, and say, God save king Solo- 
35 mon. Then ye shall come up after him, that he may come and 
sit upon my throne; for he shall be king in my stead: and I 
have appointed him to be ruler over Israel and over Judah. 
36 And Benaiah the son of Jehoiada answered the king, and said, 
37 Amen: the Lorp God of my lord the king say so tov. *As the 
Lorp hath been with my lord the king, even so be he with 
Solomon, and *make his throne greater than the throne of my 
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* ver. 17. 
Then Bath-sheba bowed 

qj And king David + web.2.3, 
Dan, 2.4, 
¢2 Sam. 22, 
6. 
42 Chr. 32, 


#1Sam.10.1. 
ch. 19. 16. 

2 Kin. 9. 3. 
y2 Sam. 15, 


10, 

2 Kin. 9. 13, 
& 11. 14. 

* Josh. 1. 5, 
17 


1 Sam. 20.13, 
@ ver. 47. 


38 lord king David. JSo Zadok the priest, and Nathan the pro- 


phet, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and the Cherethites, 
and the Pelethites, went down, and caused Solomon to ride 
39 upon king David’s mule, and brought him to Gihon. And 
Zadok the priest took an horn of ‘oil out of the tabernacle, and 


62 Sam. 8. 
8, 
& 23, 20—23, 


¢ Kx. 30. 23, 
Ps. 89. 20. 


1 Heb. which belongeth éo me: Seo Esth. 6. 8. 


— 


It was peculiar to David to attach a further 
clause to this oath—a claust of thankfulness 
for some special mercy (1 Sam. xxv. iii or 
for God’s constant protection of him (here 
and in 2 Sam. iv. 9). 

$1. A lower and humbler obeisance than 
before (v. 16). In the Assyrian sculptures 
ambassadors are represented with their 
faces actually touching the earth before the 
feet of the monarch. 

$2, ‘The combination of the High-Priest, 
the Prophet, and the captain of the body- 

ard (the Cherethites and Pelethites, ». 
3), would show the people that the pro- 
ceedings had the king’s sanction. he 
order of the names marks the position of 
the poem with respect to the matter in 
hand. 

83. Mules and horses seem to have been 
first employed by the Israelites in the 
reign of David, and the use of the former 
was at first confined to great personages 
(2 Sam. xiii. 29, xviii.9). ‘The Rabbins tell 
us that it was death to ride on the king’s 
mule without his permission ; and thus it 
would be the more evident to all that the 
proecaies with respect to Solomon had 

avid’s sanction. 

Gihon] Probably the ancient name of the 
valley called afterwards the ‘l'yropeum, 
which ran from the present Damascus Gate, 
by Siloam, into the Kedron vale, having 
the Temple hill, or true Zion, on the left, 
and on the right the modern Zion or an- 


cient city of the Jebusites. The upper 
“source” of the ‘‘waters of Gihon,” which 
Hezekiah stopped (see sare, ref.), was pro- 
bably in the neighbourhood of the Damas- 
cus Gate. 


84, anoint him] Inauguration into each 
of the three offices [those of prophet, priest, 
and | king] typical of the Messiah, or 
Anointed One, was by anointing with oil. 
Divine appointment had already instituted 
the rite in connexion with the kingly office 
(2 Sam. ii. 4); but after Solomon we have 
no express mention of the anointing of kings 
except in the three cases of Jehu, Joash, anc 
Jehoahaz (2 K. ix. 6, xi. 12, xxiii, 30), who 
were all appointed irregularly. Atthe time 
of the Captivity, kings, whose anointing has 
not been related in the historical books, still 
bear the title of ‘‘ the anointed of the Lord.” 
(Lam. iv. 20; Ps, Ixxxix. 38, 51.) 

35. over Israel and over Judah] There is 
no anticipation here of the subsequent divi- 
sion of the kingdom ; the antithesis between 
Judah and Israel already existed in the 
a ty of David (2 Sam. ii. 9, xix. 11). 

1. As the Lorp hath been with my lord] 
This phrase expresses a very high degree 
of Divine favour. It occurs first in the 
promises of God to Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 3, 24) 
and Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 13). See further 
ae reff, 

89. the tabernacle] Probably that which 
David had made for the Ark of the Cove- 
nant on Mount Zion (2 Sam. vi. 17). For 
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An Sam. 10. 
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Zanointed Solomon. And they blew the trumpet; ¢and all the 
40 people said, God save king Solomon. 
up after him, and the peopic piped with 'pipes, and rejoiced 
great joy, so that the earth rent with the sound of them. 


And all the people came 


41 YAnd Adonijh and all the guests that were with him heard 7¢ 


as they had made an end of eating. 


And when Joab heard the 


sound of the trumpet, he said, Wherefore is this noise of the 


42 city being in an uproar? 


And while hoe yet spake, behold, 


Jonathan the son of Abiathar the priest came: and Adonijah 


S2 Sam. 18. 
27, 


said unto him, Come in; for /thou art a valiant man, and 
43 bringest good tidings. And Jonathan answered and said to 


Adonijah, Verily our lord king David hath made Solomon king. 
44 And the king hath sent with him Zadok the priest, and Nathan 
the prophet, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and the Chere- 
thites, and the Pelethites, and they have caused him to ride upon 
45 the king’s mule: and Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet 
have anointed him king in Gihon: and they are come up from 


thence rejoicing, so that the city rang again. 
46 that ye havo heard. And also Solomon /sitteth on tho throne 
47 of the kingdom. And moreover the king’s servants came to 
bless our lord king David, saying, "God make the naine of 


91Chr, 29. 
23. 


4 ver, 37. 


This zs the noise 


Solomon better than thy name, and make his throne greater 


¢ Gen. 47, 31. 


than thy throne. ‘And the king bowed himself upon the bed. 


48 And also thus said the king, Blessed be the Lorp God of Israel, 


& ch. 3. 6. 
Ps, 182, 11, 


which hath ‘given one to sit on my throne this day, mine eyes 
49 even seeing z#. And all the guests that were with Adonijah 


50 wero afraid, and rose up, and went every man his way. And 
Adonijah feared because fo Solomon, and aroso, and went, and 


‘ch. 2, 28. 


51 ' caught hold on the horns of tho altar. 


And it was told Solo- 


mon, saying, Behold, Adonijah feareth king Solomon: for, lo, 
he hath caught hold on the horns of the altar, saying, Let king 
Solomon swear unto me to day that he will not slay his servant 
52 with the sword. And Solomon said, If he will shew himself a 


™1Sam. 14, 
45. 


2 Sam.14.11, 
‘Acts 27. 34, 


worthy man, “there shall not an hair of him fall to the earth: 
53 but if wickedness shall be found in him, he ‘shall dic. 
Solomon sont, and they brought him down from the altar. 


So king 


1 Or, flutes, 


the holy oil, see marg. reff. That it was 

part of the regular furniture of the Taber- 

maole appears from Ix. xxxi. 11, xxxix. 
8. 


40. piped with pipes} Some prefer ‘danced 
with dances”"—a meaning which the He- 
brew would give by a change in the point- 
ing, and the alteration of one letter. But 
the change is unnecessary. (Flute-) pipes 
were known to the Israelites (1 Sam. x. 5); 
they were very ancient in Egypt, and were 
known algo to the Assyrians. 

the earth rent] If the present Hebrew 
text is correct we have here a strong in- 
stance of Oriental hyperbole. But it is 
mueperted that there is a slight corruption, 
and that the verb really used meant ‘re- 
sounded.” 

42. Jonathan had acted in a similar 
capacity, as a carrier of intelligence, in the 
time of Absalom’s attempt (2 Sam. xv. 36, 
xvii, 17); but at that time, like his father, 


em, 


he was faithful to David, and “a valiant 
man,” “a virtuous man,” or “a man of 
worth.” (See v. 52; Prov, xii, 4.) 

43. Verily] ‘‘ Nay, but” (or, ‘Not so”), 

47. the king bowed himself | The king wor- 
shipped God and prayed that it might be 
so, Cp. Gen. xlvii. 31, with marg. ref., 
Heb. xi. 21. 

50. On the “horns” of the Altar, see 
Ex. xxvii. 2 note. ‘The Altar to which 
Adonijah fled was probably in the ‘‘ Taber- 
nacle” already referred to (z. 39). 

52. there shall not an hair, &c.] This was a 
proverbial expression, meaning ‘‘he shall 
suffer no hurt at all.” Solomon’s clemency 
in pardoning Adonijah is very remark- 
able. In the East not only are pretenders 
almost always punished with death, but it 
has often been the custom for each king 
upon his accession to put to death all his 
brothers as mere possible pretenders. 
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And he came and bowed himself to king Solomon: and Solo- 
mon said unto him, Go to thine house. 


Cuap. 2. NOW ¢the days of David drew nigh that he should die; 
2 and he charged Solomon his son, saying, °I go the way of all 
the earth: ¢be thou strong therefore, and shew thyself a man; 

3 and keep the charge of the Lorp thy God, to walk in his ways, 
to keep his statutes, and his commandments, and his judgments, 
and his testimonies, as it is written in the law of Moses, that 
thou inayest ¢'prosper in all that thou doest, and whither- 

4 socver thou turnest thyself: that the Lorp may «continue his 
word which he spake concerning me, saying, /If thy children 
take heed to their way, to walk before me in truth with all 
their heart and with all their soul, 4there shall not *fail thee 

5 (said he)a man on the throne of Israel. Morcover thou knowest 
also what Joab the son of Zeruiah ‘did to me, and what he did 

to the two captains of the hosts of Israel, unto * Abner the son 

of Nor, and unto! Amasa the son of Jether, whom he slew, and 
‘shed the blood of war in peace, and put the blood of war upon 27. 
his girdle that was about his loins, and in his shoes that wereon 40, 
Do therefore “according to thy wisdom, and let not 


6 his feet. 
1 Or, do wisely, 1 Sam. 18. 
5, 1, 30. 


II. The events related in 1 Chr. xxviii. 
and xxix. had occurred in the interval 
which separates the last and this present 
chapter. 

2. lavid appears to have in his thoughts 
the Divine address to Joshua. Withous 
following it servilely, he reproduces several 
of its leading expressions and sentiments 
(cp. marg. reff.). Solomon's youth clearly 
constituted one of the chief difficulties of 
his position. If he was about nineteen or 
twenty, and known to be of a pacific dispo- 
sition (1 Chr. xxii. 9), then to have to rule 
over the warlike and turbulent Hebrew na- 
tion, with a strong party opposed to him, 
and brothers of full age ready to lead it, 
was evidently a inost difficult task. Hence 
he is exhorted, though in years a boy, to 
show himself in spirit ‘2. man.” 

3. The ‘‘ statutes” have been explained 
to be the positive ordinances of the Law; 
the *‘comimandments” the moral precepts, 
not to steal, &c.; the ‘ judgments” the 
Jaws helonginy to civil government; and 
the “testimonies” the laws directing the 
commemoration of certain events. Cp. Ps. 
xix, 7, 8, 

4. that the Torn may continue his word] 
The original promise piven to David indi- 
rectly, through Nathan (2 Sam. vii. 11-17), 
and apparently unconditional, afterwards 
was made conditional upon continued ohe- 
dience. (See marg. ref. f.) David reminds 
Solomon of this, in order to impress upon 
him a powerful motive to continue faithful 
and obedient. 

§. In his directions with respect to cer- 
tain important persons, David, anxious fer 
the security of his young successor’s king- 


2 Heb. de ent off from thee 
from the throne. 


@ Gen. 47. 20, 
Deut. 31. 14. 
6 Josh. 23. 
14, 

¢ Deut. 17, 
19, 20. 

¢ Deut, 29.9. 
Josh, 1. 7. 

1 Chr. 22. 12, 
13. 

¢ 2 Sam. 7. 


25. 
SPs. 132. 12, 


gv 2 Kin.20.3, 
h 2 Sam, 7. 


39. 
& 19. 5, 6. 
k2 Sam. 3. 


'23 Sam, 20, 


™ var. 0. 
Proy. 20, 26. 


3 Heb. put. 


ed 


dom, allows old animosities to revive, and 
is willing to avenge himself indirectly and 
by deputy, though he had been withheld by 
certain scruples from taking vengeance in 
his own person. We must not expect Gos- 
pel morality from the saints of the Old ‘T’es- 
tament. ‘They were only the best men of 
their several ages and nations. ‘The maxim 
of “‘them of old time,” whether Jews or 
Gentiles, was ‘‘ Love your friends and hate 
your enemies” (see Matt. v. 43) ; and David 
verhaps was not in this respect in advance 
of his age. Joab’s chief offence against 
David, besides his two murders, was no 
doubt his killing Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 
14). Another serious crime was his support 
of the treasonable attempt of Adonijah 
(i. 7). But besides these flagrant misde- 
meanours, he seems to have offended David 
by a number of little acts. He was a con- 
stant thorn in his side. He treated hin 
with scant respect, taking important steps 
without his orders (2Sam. ni. 26), renonstrat- 
ing with him roughly and rudely (do. vv, 24 
and 25), almost betraying his secrets (do. xi. 
19-21), and, where he disliked the orders 
given him, disobeying them (1 Chr. xxi. 6). 
David allowed his ascendancy, but he 
chafed avainst it, finding this ‘‘son of Ze- 
ruiah,” in particular ‘too hard” for him 
(marg. ref.). 

pat the biood of war apon his qgindie, S| 
Meaning “The blood of Amasa spirted al 
over the girdle to which the swertd of Joab 
was attached: and the sandals on his feet 
were reddened with the stains left by the 
falling corpse.” 

6. his hoary head] Jonah, thouch the 
nephew of David, was probably not very 
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7 his hoar head go down to the grave in peace. But shew kind- 
"2 Sam. 19 ness unto the sons of *Barzillai the Gileadite, and let them be 
eo a of those that °eat at thy table: for so ?they came to me when I 
7, 10. 8 fled because of Absalom thy brother. And, behold, thou hast 
& 19, 28 with thee ¢?Shimei the son of Gera, a Benjamite of Bahurim, 
Ee tee which cursed me with a !grievous curse in the day when I went 
@ 2Sam.16.5. to Mahanaim: but *he came down to meet me at Jordan, and 
12 Sam. 19. sT sware to him by the Lorp, saying, I will not put thee to 
228am. 19. 9 death with the sword. Now therefore ‘hold him not guiltless: 
Pian for thou art a wise man, and knowest what thou oughtest to do 
Sohne unto him; but his hoar head “bring thou down to the grave with 
“Gen. 42. 10 blood. So *David slept with his fathers, and was buried in 
Sai 11 ¥tho city of David. And the days that David ‘reigned over 
# ch, 1. 21 Israel were forty years* seven years reigned he in Hebron, and 
Acts 2.29. 192 thirty and three years reigned he in Jerusalem. {[/*Then sat 
£13. 36. . Solomon upon the throne of David his father; and his kingdom 
*28am.5.4. 13 was established greatly. 9] And Adonijah the son of Haggith came 
1 Chr. 20.26, to Bath-sheba thi mother of Solomon. And she said, ¢Comest 
1Chr.20.23, 14 thou peaceably? And he said, Peaceably. He said moreover, 
2 Chr.1.1. 15 I have somewhat to say unto thee. And she said, Sayon. And 
tT as he said, Thou knowest that the kingdom was ‘mine, and that all 
€ch. 1. 5. Israel set their faces on me, that I should reign: howbeit tho 
¢1Chr.22,9, __ kingdom is turned about, and is become my brother’s: for “it 
10, 16 was his from the Lorp. And now I ask one petition of thee, 
& 28. 57. 17 2deny me not. And she said unto him, Say on. And he said, 
Dan. 2.21. Speak, I pray thee, unto Solomon the king, (for he will not say 
¢ch.1. 3, 4 thee nay,) that he give me ‘Abishag the Shunammite to wife. 
18 And Bath-sheba said, Well; I will speak for thee unto the king. 
19 § Bath-sheba therefore went unto king Solomon, to speak unto 
him for Adonijah. And the king rose up to meet her, and 
f Ex. 20, 12. ‘bowed himself unto her, and sat down on his throne, and caused 


98ce Ps. 45. 
9. 


greatly his junior, David being the youngest 
of the ely and Zeruiah, as is most likely, 
one of the eld 

7. One of the sons of Barzillai here in- 
tended was probably Chimham (see marg. 


Who the others were is not known. 


ref.). 
The famil 


from the Captivity, and still held property 
m Israel (cp. Ezra ii. G61 and Nehemiah vil. 


9. hold him not guiltless] i.c. ‘*Do not 


continued down to the return 


a, scat to be set for the king’s mother; %and she sat on his right 
20 hand. Then she said, I desire one small petition of thee; I pray 
thee, say me not nay. And the king said unto her, Ask on, my 
21 mother: for I will not say thee nay. And she said, Let Abi- 
shag the Shunammite be given to Adonijah thy brother to wife. 
22 And king Solomon answered and said unto his mother, And 
why dost thou ask Abishag the Shunammite for Adonijah ? ask 


1 Heb. strong. 3 Heb. turn not away my face, Ps. 132. 10. 


six months. See 2 Sam. v. 5, and1Chr. iii. 4, 
The Jewish writers almost universally omit 
the fractions of a year. 

12. The “establishment” of the kingdom 
here intended is probably its universal ac- 
ceptance both by the tribe of Judah and 
the other Israelites. 

16. deny me not] Lit., as in the margin, 
t.e. ‘make me not to hide my face through 
shame at being refused.” 

19. @ seat} Or, “‘a throne.” We have 


lest. 


treat him as an innocent man. Punish him 
as in thy wisdom thou deemest best. Not 
capitally at once; but sd that he may be 
likely to give thee in course of time a just 
occasion to slay him.” So, at least, Solo- 
mon seems to have understood the charge. 
(See vv. 36-46.) 

11. forty years] In all forty years and 


here a proof of the high dignity of the 
Queen-mother. Cp. also xv. 1%; 2 K. xi. 
1-3. In the Persian Court the Queen- 
mother had often the chief power. 

22. ask for him the kingdom also] Bath- 
sheba had not seen anything dangerous or 
suspicious in Adonijah’s request. Solomon, 
on the contrary, takes alarm at once, To 
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for him the kingdom also; for he 7s mine elder brother; even 


for him, and for “Abiathar the priest, and for Joab the son of 
23 Zeruiah. ¥ Then king Solomon sware by the Lorp, saying, ‘God 


&ceoh. 1.7. 
Ruth1.17. 


do so to me, and more also, if Adonijah have not spoken this 


24 word a 
which 


inst his own life. 


Now therefore, as the Lorp liveth, 
ath established me, and set me on the throne of David 
my father, and who hath made me an house, as he ‘promised, 
25 Adonijah shall be put to death this day. And king Solomon !} 
sent by the hand of Benaiah the son of Jehoiada; and he fell 


&2 Sam. 7. 
1,13. 
1 Chr. 22.10. 


26 upon him that he died. And unto Abiathar the priest said the 


king, Get thee to ‘Anathoth, unto thine own fields; for thou art 


t Josh. 21.18. 


1worthy of death: but I will not at this time put thee to death, 


™ because thou barest the ark of the Lord Gop before David my 


father, and because “thou hast been afflicted in all wherein my 23.8 


27% father was afflicted. 


t So Solomon thrust out Abiathar from 258"! 
ise d priest unto the Lorp; that he might °fulfil the word of 
the Lory, which he spake concerning the house of Eliin Shiloh. 


21 Sam, 22 
20, 23. 

§ J Then tidings came to Joab: for Joab Phad turned after Ado- sion 2 
nijah, though he turned not after Absalom. And Joab fled unto ? ¢h.1.7 
the tabernacle of the Lord, and ?caught hold on the horns of 2% ch. 1. 50, 

29 the altar. And it was told king Solomon that Joab was fled 
unto the tabernacle of the Lorp; and, behold, he ts by the altar. 

Then Solomon sent Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, saying, Go, 

30 fall upon him. And Benaiah came to the tabernacle of the 
Lorp, and said unto him, Thus saith the king, Come forth. And 
he said, Nay; but I will die here. And Benaiah brought the 
king word again, saying, Thus said Joab, and thus he answered 

31me. And the king said unto him, *Do as he hath said, and fall + Ex. 21. 14. 

him; ‘that thou mayest take away the +num.35.33. 
Deut. 19. 13. 


upon him, and bury 


innocent blood, which Joab shed, from me, and from the house 


! Heb. a man of death. 


ask for Abishag was to ask for the kingdom. 
To the Oriental mind a monarch was so 
sacred, that whatever was brought near to 
him was thenceforth separate from common 
use. This sacred and separate character 
attached especially to the Royal harem. 
The inmates either remained widows for the 
rest of their lives, or became the wives of the 
deceased king’s successor. When a monarch 
was murdered, or ‘dethroned, or succeeded 
by one whose title was doubtful, the latter 
alternative was almost always adopted (cp. 2 
Sam. xii. 8, xvi. 22), Public opinion so closely 
connected the title to the crown and the 
possession of the deceased monarch’s wives, 
that to have granted Adonijah’s request 
would have been the strongest encourage- 
ment to his pretensions. Solomon, seeing 
this, assumes that Adonijah cherishes a 
guilty purpose, that there has been a fresh 
plot, that Abiathar and Joab—Adonijah’s 
counsellors in the former conspiracy (i. 
7)—are privy to it, and that the severest 
Measures are necessary to crush the new 
treason. 

23. against his own life] Adonijah had for- 
feited his life by his former conduct, and his 
pardon had been merely conditional (i. 52). 


24. The phrase ‘‘making a house” means 
“continuing the posterity” of a person, 
and, in the case of a royal person, 
“maintaining his descendants upon the 
throne.” 

26. For Anathoth and the allusions in 
this verse, see marg. reff. 

27. that he might fulfil the word of the 
Lorp] We need not understand this aos 
stating that the fulfilment of the old pro- 
phecy was Solomon’s motive, or even one 
of his motives. The reference is to the 
overruling providence of God, which thus 
brought about the fulfilment of the pro- 

hecy. (Cp. Matt. i. 22, ii. 15, xxvii. 35, 

c.) The deposition of Abiathar involved 
the rejection of the house of Ithamar (1Chr. 
xxiv. 3), to which Eli belonged, and the re- 
establishment of the High-Priesthood in the 
line of Eleazar. . 

28. Joab followed the example of Adoni- 
jah (marg. ref.). The Tabernacle was now 
at Gibeon (iii. 4; 1 Chr. xvi. 39). 

81. It was only a murderer to whom the 
Tabernacle was to be no protection (marg. 
ref.). Hence the reference to the ‘‘ inno- 
cent blood.” 
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32 of my father. And the Lorp ‘shall roturn his blood upon his 
own head, who fell upon two men more righteous “and better 
than he, and slew them with the sword, my father Dayid not 
knowing thereof, to wit, 7Abner the son of Ner, captain of the 
host of Israel, and ¥Amasa the son of Jether, captain of the 
33 host of Judah. Their blood shall therefore return upon the 
head of Joab, and *upon the head of his seed for ever: “but 
upon David, and upon his seed, and upon his house, and upon 
34 his throne, shall there be peace for ever from the Lorp. So 
Benuiah the son of Jehoiada went up, and fell upon him, and 
slew him : and he was buried in hisown house in the wilderness. 
35 And the king put Benaiah the son of Jchoiada in his room over 
the host: and *Zadok the priest did the king put in the room 
36 of ‘Abiathar. QAnd the king sent and called for “Shimei, and 
said unto him, Build thee an house in Jerusalem, and dwell 
37 there, and go not forth thence any whither. For it shall be, 


et Judz. 9. 
24, 47. 

Ps, 7. 16, 
"2Chr.21,13. 
= 2Sam.3.27. 
¥ 2 Sam, 20. 
10. 


2 2S9m.3.29, 
@Proy, 25. 5. 


Seo 1 Chr. 6, 
53. 


. cor oe that on the day thou goest out, and passest over ‘the brook 
#28am.16.5. Ktidron, thou shalt know for certain that thou shalt surely die: 


ver. 8, 
¢3 Sam. 15. 
23 


7 Lev. 20.9, 

Josh. 2.19, 

2Sam. 1. 16, 
°1Sam. 

27. 2. 


38 Sthy blood shall be upon thine own head. And Shimei said unto 
the king, The saying is good: as my lord the king hath said, so 
will thy servantdo. And Shinnei dwelt in Jerusalem many days. 

39 And it came to pass at the end of three years, that two of the 
servants of Shimei ran away unto ?Achish son of Maachah king 
of Gath. And they told Shimei, saying, Behold, thy servants be 

40 in Gath. And Shimei arose, and saddled his ass, and went to 
Gath to Achish to seek his servants: and Shimei went, and 

41 brought his servants from Gath. And it was told Solomon that 
Shimnei had gone from Jerusalem to Gath, and was come again. 

412 And the king sent and called for Shimei, and said unto him, Did 
I not make thee to swear by the Lorn, and protested unto thee, 
saying, Know for a certain, on the day thou goest out, and 
walkest abroad any whither, that thou shalt surely die ? and thou 

43 saidst unto me, The word that I have heard #s good. Why then 
hast thou not kept the oath of the Lorn, and the commandment 

44 that I have charged thee with? he king said moreover to 


42 Sam, Shimci, Thou knowest “all the wickedness which thine heart is 
16,0 privy to, that thou didst to David my father: therefore the Lorn 
‘Ps. 7.16, 40 shall ‘return thy wickedness upon thine own head; and king 
Need Solomon shall be blessed, and *the throne of Dayid shall be es- 


46 tablished before the Lorp forever. So the king commanded 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada; which went out, and fell upon 
him, that he died. And the ‘kingdom was cstablished in the 
hand of Solomon. 


13. Ps. 89. 4. 


fyer. 12. 
2 Chr. 1.1, 


32. shall return his blood] i.e. “ his shed- 
ding of blood.” 

33. upon the head of his seed] Cp. marg. 
ref. Nothing further is heard of Joab’s de- 
scendants in the history. 

84. Retribution overtook Joab on the 
very scene (Gibeon) of the most treacherous 
of his murders, It was at the “great stone 
which is in Gibeon” that Joab slew Amasa 

2 Sam. xx. 8-10). 

85. The High-Priesthood had been for 
some time in a certain sense divided be- 
tween Zadok and Abiathar. (See i. 8 note). 
Henceforth Zadok became sole Hieh-Priest. 

86. The object, apparently, was to keen 


Shimei under the immediate eye of the 
government. Shimei’s old home. Bahurim, 
lay east of Jerusalem, on the road to Jericho 
(2Sam. xvii, 18), and could only be reached 
by crossing the Kedron valley. Soloman 
assumes, that, if he quits the city, it will 
probably be in this direction (x. 37). 

89, Achish] Possibly the Achish of marg. 
ref.,but more probably the grandson of the 
former Achish. 

42. Did I not make thee to swear] The 
LXX. add to +. 37 a clause statiny that 
Solomon “made Shimei swear” on the day 
when he commanded him to reside at Jeru- 

em. 
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Cuar,. 3. AND «Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
and took Vharaoh’s daughter, and brought her into the ®city of 
David, until he had made an end of building his ‘own house, 
and “the house of the LorpD, and ‘the wall of Jerusalem round 

2 about. ‘Only the people sacrificed in high places, because there 
was no house built unto the name of the Lonp, until those days. 
3 And Solomon loved the Lorp, “walking in the statutes of David 
his father : only he sacrificed and burnt incense in high places. 
4 J And ‘the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice there ; ‘for that was 
the great high place: a thousand burnt offerings did Solomon 

'In Gibeon the Lorp appeared to Solo- 

mon “in a dream by night: and God said, Ask what I shall 

"And Solomon said, Thou hast shewed unto thy ser- 

vant David my father great 'mercy, according as he °walked 

before thee in truth, and in righteousness, and in uprightness of 


§ offer upon that altar. 


6 give thee. 
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@en, 7. 8. 

A 2 

2 Som. 5.7, 
eeh. 7.1. 
ach. 6. 
ech. 9. 15. 

J Lev. 17. 3. 
eh 22. 43. 

# Deut. 6. 5. 
& 20. 16. 
Ps, 31. 23. 
Rom, 8. 28. 
1 Cor. 8. 3. 
kvyer. 6& 14. 
2 Chr. 1.3. 
£1Chr. 16.39. 
ch. 9. 2. 

2 Chr. 1. 7. 
ve Niun.12.6, 
Matt. 1. 20. 


"2 Chr. 1 
heart with thee; and thou hast kept for him this great kindness, aes ; 
! Or, Lounty. Ps. 15. 2. 


oe eee 


III. 1. What Pharaoh is meant is uncer- 
tain. It must have been a predecessor of 
Shishak (or Sheshonk), who invaded Judea 
more than forty years later (xiv. 25); and 
probabilities are in favour, not of Psu- 
sennes II., the last king of Manetho's 21st 
dynasty, but of Psinaces, the predecessor of 
Psusennes. ‘Ihis, the ‘lanite dynasty, had 
become very weak, especially towards its 
close, whence we may conceive how gladly 
it would ally itself with the powerful house 
of David, ‘The Jews were not forbidden to 
marry foreign wives, if they became prose- 
lytes. As Solomon is not blamed for this 
marriage either here or in ch. xi., and as 
the idol temples which he allowed to be 
built (xi. 5-7) were in no case dedicated to 
Egyptian deities, it is to be presumed that 
his Egyptian wife adopted her husband’s 
religion. 

the city of David] The city, situated on 
the eastern hill, or true Zion, where the 
Temple was afterwards built, over against 
the city of the Jebusites (ix. 24; ep. 2 Chr. 
viii. 11). 

2. The word “only” introduces a con- 
trast. The writer means to say that there 
was one exception to the flourishing con- 
dition of things which he has been describ- 
ing, viz., that ‘‘the people sacrificed in 
high-places.” (Compare the next verse.) 
The Law did not forbid “high-places” di- 
rectly, but only by implication. It required 
the utter destruction of all the high-places 
which had been polluted by idolatrous rites 
(Deut. xii. 2); and the injunction to offer 
sacrifices nowhere except at the door of the 
Tabernacle (Lev. xvii. 3-5) was an indirect 
prohibition of them, or, at least, of the use 
which the Israelites made of them; but 
there was some real reason to question whe- 
ther this was a command intended to come 
into force until the ‘‘ place” was chosen 
“*where the Lord would cause His name to 
dwell.” (See Deut, xii. 11, 14.) ‘The result 
was that high-places were used for the wor- 


ane of Jehovah, from the time of the 
Judges downwards (Judg. vi. 25, xiii. 16; 
1 Sam. vii. 10, xiii. 9, xiv. 35, xvi. 5; 1 Chr. 
xxi, 26), with an entire unconsciousness of 
guilt on the part of those who used them. 
And God so far overlooked this ignorance 
that He accepted the worship thus offered 
Him, as app2ars from the vision vouchsafed 
to Solomon on this occasion. There were 
two reasons for the prohibition of high- 
places ; first, the danger of the old idolatry 
creeping back if the old localities were re- 
tained for worship; and, secondly, the dan- 
ger to the unity of the nation if there should 

e more than one legitimate religious centre. 
The existence of the worship at high-places 
did, in fact, facilitate the division of the 
kingdom, 

4. Gibcon] The transfer to Gibeon of the 
** Tabernacle of the congregation,” and the 
brazen ‘‘Altar of burnt offerings” made by 
Moses, which were removed thither from 
Nob (cp. 1 Sam. xxi. 6, with marg. reff. i, 
4), had made it “the great high-place,” 
more sacred, 7.¢., than any other in the 
Holy Land, unless it were Mount Zion 
whither the Ark had been conveyed by 
David. For the position of Gibeon, see 
Josh, ix. 3 note. 

a thousand burnt offerings did Solomon offer] 
Solomon presented the victims. ‘The priests 
were the actual sacrificers (viii. 5). A sacri- 
fice of a thousand victims was an act of royal 
magnificence suited to the greatness of Solo- 
mon. So Xerxes offered 1000 oxen at Troy. If 
the offerings in this case were “whole burnt 
offerings,” and were all offered upon the 
Altar of Moses, the sacrifice must have 
lasted several days. 

5. the LorD appearcd unto Solonon ina 
dream] Cp. marg. reff. and Gen. xv. 1, 
xxviii. 12, xxxvii. 5. 

6. this qreat kindness] David himself had 
regarded this as God’s crowning mercy to 
him (i. 48). 
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ch. 1. 49. that thou "hast given him a son to sit on his throne, as ¢t is this 

7 day. And now, O LorD my God, thou hast made thy servant 
@1 Chr. 29.1. king instead of David my father: ¢and I am but a little child: 
*Num.27.17, 8 I know not how "to go out orcomein. And thy servant 7s in 
* Deut. 7. 6. the midst of thy people which thou *hast chosen, a great people, 


“Give 
servant an ‘understanding heart *to judge thy 
may “discern between good and bad: for who is 


9 ‘that cannot be numbered nor counted for multitude. 
therefore th 
people, that 


¢ Gen, 13.16. 
& 15. 5. 
«2 Chr.1.10. 


Jam. i. 6 * 10 able to judge this thy so great a people? JAnd the speech 
7 ey/% 5, 11 pleased the Lorp, that Solomon had asked this thing. And God 
sJam. 4.3. _—« said unto him, Because thou hast asked this thing, and hast #not 
asked for thyself ?long life; neither hast asked riches for thyself, 

@1John &. nor hast asked the life of thine enemies; but hast asked for thy- 
14, 15, 12 self understanding *to discern judgment; “behold, I have done 
Aor te according to thy words: *lo, I have given thee a wise and an un- 
Eccles. 1. 16 derstanding heart; so that thore was none like thee before thee, 
¢ Matt. 6.93, 13 neither after thee shall any arise like unto thee. And I have 
Eph. 3. 20, also ‘given thee that which thou hast not asked, both riches, 
pebh2l24 and honour: so that thero ‘shall not be any among the kings 
rove" 14 like unto thee all thy days. And if thou wilt walk in my ways, 
¢ ch. 15. 5. to keep my statutes and my commandments, ‘as thy father 
fPs 91 16. 15 David did walk, then I will lengthen thy days. And Solomon 
pal ec Sawoke; and, behold, <¢ wasadream. And he came to Jeru- 
41. 7. sulem, and stood before the ark of the covenant of the Lorp, 


and offered up burnt offerings, and offered peace offerings, and 


1 Heb. hearing. 2 Heb. many days. 3 Heb. to hear. 


* Or, hath not been. 


it was moral wisdom alone which he re- 


7. See ii. 2 note, and on the hyperbole 
chile uested, and which was promised him. 


contained in the phrase ** little child,” cp. 


Gen. xliii, 8; Ex. xxxiii. 11. 

kine to go out or come in} This expression 
is proverbial for the active conduct of 
affairs. (See marg. ref.) 

8. Cp. marg. reff. Solomon regards the 
promises as fulfilled in the existing great- 
ness and glory of the Jewish nation. 

One of the chief functions of the 
Oriental monarch is always to hear and 
decide causes. Hence supreme magistrates 
were naturally called * judges.” (See In- 
trod. to Book of Judges.) In the minds 
of the Jews the “‘ judge” and the ‘' prince” 
were always closely associated, the direct 
cognisance of causes being constantly taken 
by their chief civil governors. (See Ex. 
ii. 14, xviii, 16, 22; 1 Sam. viii. 20; 2 Sam. 
xv, 2- 


good and bad] i.e. “right and wrong,” 
** justice and injustice.” 

10. Although Solomon’s choice was made 
“in a dream” (v, 5), we must regard it as 
8 ringing from his will in some degree, and 
therefore as indicative of his moral cha- 
racter. 

11. thine enemies] c.g. Hadad the Edom- 
ite (xi. 14-22) and Rezon the son of Eliadah 
(do. vv. 23-25), whom Solumon might well 
have wished to remove. 

12. a wise and an understanding heart] 
Solomon’s wisdom seems to have been both 
moral and intellectual (see iv. 29-34), But 


the terms translated “ wise” and ‘‘ under- 

standing,” both denote practical wisdom. 
(See Gen. xli. 33, 39; Deut. iv. 6; Prov. 
i, 2, &e.) 

neither after thee shall any arise like unto 
thee] i.e. in the knowledge of what was in 
man, and in the wisdom to direct men’s 
goings, he was to be the wisest of all mere 
men. In such wisdom the world would 
know one only ‘greater than Solomon” 
(Matt. xii. 42; Luke xi. 31). 

18. A striking illustration of that law 
of the Divine government to which Christ 
referred (marg. ref.), 

14. I will lengthen thy days) The promise 
here was only conditional. “As the condi- 
tion was not observed (xi. 1-8), the right to 
the promise was forfeited, and it was not 
fulfilled. Solomon can scarcely have ben 
more than fifty-nine or sixty at his death. 

15. Solomon determined to inaugurate 
his reign by a grand religious ceremonial at 
each of the two holy places which at this 
time divided between them the reverence 
of the Jews. Having completed the reli- 

ious service at Gibeon, where was the 

‘abernacle of the Congregation, he pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem, and sacrificed before 
the Ark of the Covenant, which was in 
Mount Zion (2 Sam, vi. 12). A great feast 
naturally followed on a large sacrifice of 
peace-offerings. In these the sacrificer 
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16 *made a feast to all his servants. Then camo there two 
women, that were harlots, unto the king, and ‘stood before him. 
17 And the ono woman said, O my lord, I and this woman dwell in 
one house; and I was delivered of a child with her in the house. 
18 And it came to pass the third day after that I was delivered, 
that this woman was delivered also: and we were together; there 
was no stranger with us in the house, save we two in the house. 
19 And this woman’s child died in the night; because she overlaid 
20 it. And she arose at midnight, and took my son from beside me, 
while thine handmaid slept, and laid it in hor bosom, and laid 
21 her dead child in my bosom. And when I rose in the morning 
to give my child suck, behold, it was dead: but when I had con- 
sidered it in the morning, behold, it was not my son, which I did 
22 bear. And the other woman said, Nay; but the living is my son, 
ard the dead #s thy son. And this said, No; but the dead 7 thy 
son, and the living 7s my son. Thus they spake before the king. 
23 YJ Then said the king, The one saith, This 7 my son that liveth, 
and thy son is the dead: and the other saith, Nay; but thy son 
24 is the dead, and my son ‘s the living. And the king said, Brin 
25 me asword. And they brought a sword before the king. An 
the king said, Divide the living child in two, and give half to the 
26 one, and half to the other. en spake the woman whose the 
living child was unto the king, for *her bowels ! yearned upon 
her son, and she said, O my lord, give her the living child, and 
in no wise slay it, But the other said, Let it be neither mine 
27 nor thine, but divide 7#. Then the king answered and said, Give 
her the living child, and in no wise slay it: she is the mother 
28 thereof. And all Israel heard of the judgment which the king 
had judged; and they feared the king: for they saw that tho 
4 ‘wisdom of God was*in him, to do judgment. SO king Solo- 
2 mon was king over all Israel. (And these were the princes 
3 which he had, Azariah the son of Zadok *the priest, Elihoreph 
and Ahiah, the sons of Shisha, ‘scribes; *Jehoshaphat the son 


1 Heb. were hot. 2 Heb. in the midst of him. 3 Or, the chief officer. 


* Or, secretaries. 
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h So Gen 


* Num, 27,2. 


® Gen. 43. 30. 
Isai. 49. 15. 
Luke 1. 7, 8. 
2 Cor. 7. 15 


t ver. 9, 11, 
12. 


@ 2Snm.8.16. 
& 20. 24. 


always partook of the flesh of the victim, 
and he was commanded to call in to the 
feast the Levite, the stranger, the father- 
less, and the widow (Deut. xiv. 29). Cp. 
2 Sam. vi. 19; 1 Chr. xvi. 3. 

28, the wisdom of God] ze. ‘Divine wis- 
dom,” ‘‘a wisdom ven by God” (v, 12). 
The ready tact and knowledge of human 
nature exhibited in this pattern judgment, 
and its peculiar fitness to impress Orientals, 
have generally been admitted. 

IV. 1. Solomon, that is, was king over 
*¢ gil Israel” from the first ; not like David, 
who for seven and a half years reigned over 
Judah only. This feature well introduces 
the glory of Solomon and the organisation 
of the Court, of which the historian in this 
chapter intends to give us a general sketch. 
Solomon constitutes certain ‘‘ princes” or 
officers of the first rank, deriving their 
station from him, and probably holding it 
during pleasure. 

Azariah, the son of Zadok, the priest] 
“The priest” here belongs to Azariah, not 


to Zadok. The term used (coken) means 
sometimes a priest, sometimes a civil officer, 
with perhaps o semi-priestly character. 
See 2 Sam. viii. 18 note.) In this place it 
as the definite article prefixed, and can 
only mean ‘‘the High-Priest.” Azariah, 
called here the son, but really the grandson, 
adok, seems to have succeeded him in 
riesthood (1 Chr. vi. 10). His position 
igh-Priest at the time when this list 
was made out gives Azariah the foremost 

place in it. 
8. Shisha, or Shavsha (1 Chr. xviii. 16), 
seems also to have been called Sheva (2 
. xx, 25), and Seraiah (2 Sam. viii. 


o 
the 
as 


17). 

Ihe “scribes” were probably royal “‘ se- 
cretaries ” (marg.), who drew up the king’s 
edicts, wrote his letters, and perhaps 
managed his finances (xii, 10). They were 
among his most influential councillors. 

By ‘‘recorder” or ‘‘remembrancer 
(marg.), we must understand ‘Court an- 
nalist ” (marg. ref. a). 


” 
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4 of Ahilud, the 'recorder. And 'Benaiah the son of Jehoiada 
was over the host: and Zadok and *Abiathar were the priests: 
5 and Azariah the son of Nathan was over “the officers: and Za- 
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6 ch. 2. 35, 
¢Seech.2.27,. 
¢ yer, 7. 


e 2Sam.3.18. bud the son of Nathan wus “principal officer, and /the king’s 
£30.26.  Gtriend: and Ahishar was over the household: and /Adoniram 
37. ~=«- 7 the son of Abda was over the “tribute. QAnd Solomon had 
& 16. 16. twelve officers over all Israel, which provided victuals for the 
gch.5. 14. king and his household: cach man his month in a year made 
8 provision. And these are their names: *The son of Hur, in 

9 mount Ephraiin: ‘the son of Dekar, in Makaz, and in Shaalbim, 

10 and Beth-shemesh, and Elon-beth-hanan: ‘the son of Hesed, in 

Aruboth ; to him pertained Sochoh, and all the land of Hepher : 

11 tho son of Abinadab, in all the region of Dor; which had 

12 Taphath the daughter of Solomon to wife; Baana the son of 

Ahilud ; to him pertained Taanach and Megiddo, and all Beth- 

shean, which is by Zartanah beneath Jezreel, from Beth-shean 

to Abel-meholah, even unto the place that is beyond Jokneam: 

ANum. 32, 13 ‘the son of Geber, in Ramoth-gilead; to him pertained *the 


towns of Jair the son of Manasseh, which are in Gilead; to him 


1 Or, remembrancer. 
2 Or, lecy. 


3 Or, Ben-hur. 
* Or, Ben-dekar. 


6 Or, Ben-abinadab. 
7 Or, Ben-geber. 


5 Or, Ben-hesed. 


4. It is curious to find Abiathar in this 


list of princes, after what has been said of 


his disgrace (ii. 27, 35). Some have supposed 
that after a while Solomon pardoned him. 
Perhaps the true explanation is that the 
historian here enumerates all those who 
were accounted ‘‘ princes” in any part of 
Solomon’s reign. 

5. the son of Nathan] It is uncertain 
whether the Nathan of this verse is the 
Prophet or the son of David (2 Sam. v. 14). 
While on the one hand the position of 
**king’s friend ” is more likely to have heen 
held by a contemporary, which the Pro- 
phet’s son would have been, than by one so 
much younger as the son of a younger 
brother ; on the other hand the title cohen 
seems to pone to a member of the royal 
family. (See the next note.) Azariah who 
was “‘over the officers ” was chief, that is, 
of the ‘‘officers” mentioned in vv. 8-19, as 
appears from the identity of the term here 
used with the title by which they are desig- 
nated in 7. 7. 


principal officer] Or, cohen. The fact that 41. 


the title cohen was borne by sons of David 
(2 Sam. viii. 18), who could not be priests 
in the ordinary sense of the word, seems to 
identify the Nathan of this verse with 
David's son (2 Sam. v. 14) rather than with 
the Prophet. 

6. over the household| Comptroller of the 
household, like the ‘‘ Steward” of the Per- 
sian Court. On the importance of this 
office, see 2 K. xviii. 18, and ep. Is. xxii. 
15-25. 

the tribute] The marginal reading, “levy,” 
is preferable. The reference is to the forced 
labourers whom Solomon employed in his 
great works (marg. ref.), 


7. The requirement of a portion of their 
produce from subjects, in addition to money 
payments, is a common practice of Oriental 
monarehs. It obtained in ancient, and it 
still obtains in modern, Persia. 

8. In this arrangement of the territory 
into twelve portions, the divisions of the 
tribes seem to have been adopts as far as 
could be managed without unfairness, The 
prefecture of Ben-Hur corresponded nearly 
to the territory of Ephraim; that of Ben- 
Dekar to Dan; that of Ben-Hesed to 
Judah ; those of Ben-Abinadab and Baana 
to Cis-Jordanic Manasseh; that of Ben- 
Geber to Manasseh beyond Jordan; of 
Abinadab to Gad; of Ahimaaz to Naph- 
tali; of Baanah to Asher; of Jehoshaphat 
to Issachar ; of Shimei to Benjamin; and 
of Geber to Reuben. The order in which 
the prefectures are mentioned is clearly not 
the geographical. Perhaps it is the order 
in which they had to supply the king’s 
table. 

2 For some of the names, see Josh. xix. 


3. 

10. Sochoh] See Josh. xv. 35. 

ll. Dov] See Josh. xi. 2 note. It has 
always been a practice among Oriental 
potentates to attach to themselves the more 
important of their officers by giving them 
for wives princesses of the royal house. 
Hence the union here between Ben-Abina- 
dab (probably Solomon’s first cousin, cp. 
1 Sam. xvi. 8) and Taphath. Cp. x. 15. 

12. On these cities see Josh. xii. 21, iii. 
16; Judy. vii. 22; Josh, xxi. 22. 

13. It will be observed that five out of 
the twelve prefects are designated solely by 
their father’s names, Ben-Hur, &c., while 
one (Ahimaaz, v. 15) has no such designa- 
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also pertained ‘the region of Argob, which 7s in Bashan, three- 
14 score great cities with walls and brasen bars: Ahinadab tho son 
15 of Iddo Aad 'Mahanaim: Ahimaaz was in Naphtali; he also 
16 took Basmath the daughter of Solomon to wife: Baanzh the son 
17 of Hushai wes in Asher and in Aloth: Jehoshaphat the son of 
18 Paruah, in Issachar: Shimei the son of Elah, in Benjamin: 
19 Geber the son of Uri was in the country ot Gilead, 7 ‘the 


IV. 
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t Deut. 3. 4. 


* Deut. 3. 8. 


country of Sihon king of the Aimorites, and of Og king of 
Bashan; and he was the only officer which was in the land. 


20 J Judah and Israel were inany, ‘as the sand which is by tho sea 
21 in multitude, “eating and drinking, and making merry. And 
*Solomon reigned over all kingdoms from *the river unto the 
land of the Philistines, and unto the border of Egypt: ’they 
brought presents, and served Solomon all the days of his life. 
22 ¢ And Solomon’s *provision for one day was thirty *measures 


'Gen. 22. 17, 
Prov. 1h. 28. 
m Ps, 72.3. 
42 Chr. 9.26, 
Pr, 72.8. 

© Gen. 15. 1s. 
Josh. 1. &. 
? Ps, 63. 29. 


23 of fine flour, and threescore measures of meal, ten fat oxen, and 
twenty oxen out of the pastures, and an hundred sheep, beside 


24 harts, and rocbucks, and fallowdeer, and fatted fowl. 


Tor ho 


had dominion over all the reyior on this side tho river: from 


1 Or, fo Mahanaim, 


tion. Prohably the document, which the 
author of the Book of Kings consulted, had 
contained originally the proper name and 
father’s name of each prefect; but it was 
mutilated or illegible in places at the time 
when he consulted it. If 6 was in the 
shape of a list, a single mutilation at one 
corner might have removed four of the six 
wanting names. 

14. See margin. Ahinadab had the terri- 
tory from the places last mentioned as far 
as Mahanaim (Gen. xxxii. 2). 

19. ‘he meaning of the last clause is 
somewhat doubtful. On the whole, our 
Version nay well stand as nearly correct. 
The writer has assigned to Geber a wide 
stretch of territory ; and, anticipating sur- 
prise, assures his readers “ (there was but) 
one officer who (purveyed) in this land.” 

20. ‘There is some doubt about the proper 
arrangement of the remainder of this chap- 
ter. ‘The best alteration, if we alter the 
Hebrew order at all, would be to place vv. 
20 and 21 after v. 25. 

many, &e.] See iii. 8 note; and ep. Pa. 
exxvil., which is traditionally ascribed to 
Solomon, and which celebrates the popu- 
lousness and security of Israel in his day. 

21. Solomon’s empire, like all the great 
empires of Asia down to the time of the 
Persians, consisted of a conyeries of small 
kingdoms, all ruled by their own kings (ev. 
24), who admitted the suzerainty of the 
Jewish monarch, and paid him ‘ presents,” 
ze. an annual tribute (see x. 25). 

unto the land of the Philistines] There is 
no word corresponding to “unto” in the 
Hebrew. The eomstruction should he, 
“Solomon reigned over all the kingdoms 
from the river (fe. the Kuphrates: see 
mary. reff.), or:7 the land of the Philistines,” 


2 Heb. bread, 


3 Heb. curs. 


&c. The writer draws attention to the fact 
that the extent of Solomon’s kingdom was 
in accordance with the promises made to 
Abraham, Moses, and Joshua. 

22. thirtu measures] (mary. cors) The cor, 
which was the same measure as the homer, 
is computed, on the authority of Josephus, 
at 86 Wnetish gallons, on the authority of 
the Rabbinical writers at 44.0 Thirty cors, 
even at the lower estimate, would equal 
1,320 vallons, or 33 of our “sacks 3” and the 
90 curs of fine and coarse flour would alto- 
gether equal 99 sacks, From the quantity 
of flour consumed, it has been conjectured 
that the number of those who fed at the 
royal board was 14,000. 

23. hearts, &e.] The exact sorts of wild 
Jand animals here intended are very uncer- 
tain. Perhaps it would be best to trans- 
late “ wild-yoats, gazelles, and wild oxen,” 
which abounded in the wilder parts of 
Syria, whence Solomon would he supplied. 
(See v. 24.) [Yahmur, or the “ roebuck,” 

ives its name to a valley in a wooded 
istrict, south of Carmel (Conder).]) The 
use of game at the royal banquets of Assyria 
appears in the sculptures. 
4, on this side the vic] i.e. the region 
west of the Euphrates. 

Tiphsah, or Tiphsach, the place on the 
Euphrates called ‘Thapsacus. ‘The word 
means ‘‘ ford,” or ‘ passage,” being formed 
from pasach, “to pass over” (cp, ‘Spasehal”). 
It is the modern Surivch, forty-five miles 
below Balis, at the point where the u- 
vhrates changes its course from S. to S.1. 

y EK. The stream is fordable here, and 
nowhere else in’ this part of its course. 
Solomon's possession of Thapsacns would 
have heen very favourable to his schemes 
of land commerce (ix. 19). 
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@ Ps, 72. 11, 
r1Chr. 22. 9. 


"s, 28 thing. 


22. 
4 ch. 3. 12, 


31 all ‘the wisdom of E 
than Ethan the E 


9 Prov. 1.1, 
Eccles.12.9. 
& Cant. 1. 1. 


to Azzah] i.e. Gaza. 

all the kings] Cp. Josh. xii. 9-24. In 
Philistia, small as it was, there were five 
kings (1 Sam. vi. 18). Syria was divided 
into numerous small states, as many as 
thirty-two kings being mentioned on one 
occasion (xx. 1 The Hittites were ruled 
by a great number of chieftains or princes 
(x. 29; 2K, vii. 6). Twelve are mentioned 
in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

25. under his vine, &c.] This phrase seems 
to have been common among the Jews, and 
even among neighbouring nations (2 K. 
xviii. 31), to express a time of quiet and 
security. It is used by the prophets in 
descriptions of the Messianic kingdom 
(marg. reff.). 

26. In 2 Chr. ix. 25, the number of stalls 
for Solomon’s chariot horses is stated at 
4,000, instead of 40,000. The number in 
the present passage is probably a corrup- 
tion. Solomon’s chariots were but 1,400 
(x. 26; 2Chr. i. 14), for which 40,000 horses 
could not possibly berequired. The Assyrian 
chariots had at most three horses apiece, 
while some had only two. 4,000 horses 
would supply the full team of three to 1,200, 
and the smaller team of two to 200 chariots. 
‘Che number 4,000 is in due proportion to 
the 12,000 horses for cavalry, and is in 
accordance with all that we know of the 
military establishments of the time and 
country. Cp. 2 Chr. xii. 3; 2 Sam. viii. 4. 

28. Barley is to this day in the East the 
common food of horses. 

dromedaries] Coursers. The animal in- 
tended is neither a camel nor a mule, but a 
awift horse. 

the place where the officers were] Rather, 
* laces where the horses and coursers 
were,” 7.e. to the different cities where they 
were lodged. 

29. laryeness of heart] What wa call 


1 Heb. confidently. 
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Tiphsah even to Azzah, over all the kings on this side the river: 

25 and The had peace on all sides round about him. And Judah 
and Israel *dwelt 'safely, ‘every man under his vine and under 
his fig tree, “from Dan even to Beer-sheba, all the days of Solo- 

* 26mon. And Solomon had forty thousand stalls of horses for 
- 27 his chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen. And ‘those officers 
poe victual for king Solomon, and for all that came unto 
ing Solomon’s table, every man in his month: they lacked no- 
Barley also and straw for the horses and *dromedaries 
brought they unto the place where the officers were, every man 
29 according to his charge. {And ¢God gave Solomon wisdom and 
understanding exceeding much, and largeness of heart, even as 

. 30 the sand that 7s on the sea shore. 
celled the wisdom of all the children “of the east country, and 

t. For he was¢wiser than all men; 
te, and Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, 
the sons of Mahol: and his fame was in all nations round about. 

32 And ?he spake three thousand proverbs: and his songs were a 


And Solomon’s wisdom ex- 


2 Or, mules, or, swift beasts, Esth. 8. 14. Mic. 1. 13. 


‘‘ereat capacity.” The expression which 
follows is common in reference to nu- 
merical multitude (v. 20), but its use here 
to express mere amplitude or greatness is 
peculiar. 

30. children of the east country] Rather, 
“of the East”—the Beni Kedem—a dis- 
tinct tribe, who occupied both sides of the 
Euphrates along its middle course (marg. 
ref). They were mostly nomads, who 
dwelt in tents (Jer. xlix. 28, 29). Job be- 
longed to them (Job i. 3), as did probably 
his three friends; and, perhaps, Balaam 
(Num. xxiii. 7). They must have been 
either Arabs or Aramzans. We may see 
in the Book of Job the character of their 
“wisdom.” Like Solomon’s, it was chiefly 
gnomic but included some knowledge of 
natural history. The ‘ wisdom of Egypt” 
was of a different kind. It included magic 
(Gen. xli. 8; Ex. vii, 11), geometry, medi- 
cine, astronomy, architecture, and a dreamy 
mystic philosophy, of which metempsy- 
chosis was the main principle. It is not 

robable that Solomon was, like Moses 
marg. ref.), deeply versed in Egyptian 
science. The writer only means to say that 
his wisdom was truer and more real than 
all the much-praised wisdom of Egypt. 

31. It is most probable that the persons 
with whom Solomon is com d were con- 
temporaries, men noted for ‘ wisdom,” 
though there is no other mention of them. 

his fame was in all nations] See below, 


ch. x. 

82. proverbs] In the collection which 
forms the ‘Book of Proverbs,” only a 
small portion has been | pea dbar less cer- 
tainly than one thousand out of the three. 
Ecclesiastes, if it be Solomon’s, would add 
between one and two hundred. But the 
great bulk of Solomon’s proverbs has 
perished. 
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And he spake of trees, from the cedar treo 


33 thousand and five. 
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that 7s in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall: he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 


34 things, and of fishes. And ‘there came of all people to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, from all kings of the e 


heard of his wisdom. 
Czar, 5. AND ¢Hiram kin 


4 the LorpD 
LorpD my 


6 unto my name. 


of Tyre sent his servants unto Solo- 
mon; for he had heard that they had anointed him king in the 
2 room of his father: °for Hiram was ever a lover of David. And 
3 ‘Solomon sent to Hiram, saying, Thou knowest how that David 
my father could not build an house unto the name of the Lorp 
his God ¢for the wars which were about him on every side, until 
ut them under the soles of his feet. But now the 
od hath given me ‘rest on every side, so that there is 
5 neither adversary nor evil occurrent. ‘And, behold, I ! purpose 
to build an house unto the name of the Lorp my God, ’as the 
Lorp spake unto David my father, saying, Thy son, whom I 
will set upon thy throne in thy room, he shall build an house 
Now therefore command thou that they hew 
me “cedar trees out of Lebanon; and my servants shall be with 
thy servants: and unto thee will I 


i a se 1 
> 2 . 9. 
, which had }, 33, 


22Chr. 2, 3, 
Huram. 


> 2Sam.5 1, 
1 Chr. 14, 1 
¢ 2 Chr. 2. 3. 


@1 Chr. 22.8, 
& 28. 3. 


¢ ch. 4. 24. 

1 Chr. 22. 9. 
J2 Chr. 2. 4, 
¥ 2Sam.7.13. 
1 Chr. 17.12. 
& 22. 10, 


% 2 Chr.2. 


ive hire for thy servants 8 10. 


according to all that thou shalt *appoint: for thou knowest that 
there ig not among us any that can skill to hew timber like unto 


1 Heb. say. 


2 Heb. say. 


songs] Of these, Canticles is probably one 
marg. ref.): Pss. lxxii. and exxvii. may also 

e of the number. Probably the bulk of 
Solomon’s songs were of a secular character, 
and consequently were not introduced into 
the Canon of Scripture. 

83. trees, &c.] A keen appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, and a habit of minute 
observation, are apparent in the writings of 
Solomon that remain to us. The writer 
here means to say that Solomon composed 
special works on these subjects, The Leba- 
non cedars were the most magnificent of all 
the trees known to the Hebrews, and hence 
represent in the Old Testament the grandest 
of vegetable productions. (Ps. civ. 16; 
Cant. v. 15; Ezek. xxxi. 3, &c.) For the 
hyssop, see Hix. xii. 22 note. ; 

of beasts, and of fowls, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes] This is the usual 
Biblical division of the animal kingdom 
(Gen, i. 26, ix. 2; Ps. exlviii. 10). 

V. 1. Hiram, king of Tyre] Menander of 
Ephesus, who wrote a history of Tyre in 
Greek, founded upon native Tyrian_docu- 
ments, about B.c. 300, mentioned this Hiram 
as the son of Abibaal king of Tyre, and 
said that he ascended the throne when he 
was nineteen; that he reigned thirty-four 
years, and, dying at the age of fifty-three, 
was succeeded by his son Baleazar. Me- 
nander spoke at some length of the dealings 
of Hiram with Solomon. 

sent his serease) This appears to have 
been an embassy of congratulation. _ 

Solomon’s presumption that Hiram 
knew David's design has not appeared in 


the previous history, but it is in accord- 
ance with 1 Chr. xxii. 4. 

4, The contrast is not between different 
periods of Solomon’s reign, but between his 
reign and that of his father. 

evil occurrent] Rather, evil occurrence. 

5. as the Lor spake] See marg. reff. vii. 
138, and cp. 1 Chr. xxii. 10. 

6. Solomon’s message to Hiram and 
Hiram’s answer (vv. 8, 9) are given much 
more fully in 2 Chr. ii. 3-16. 

cedar-trecs] The Hebrew word here and 
elsewhere translated ‘‘cedar,” appears to 
be used, not only of the cedar proper, but 
of other timber-treés also, as the fir, and, 

rhaps, the juniper. Still there is no 

oubt that the real Lebanon cedar is most 
commonly intended by it. This tree, which 
still grows on parts of the mountain, but 
which threatens to die out, was probably 
much more widely spread caclently. The 
Tyrians made the masts of their ships from 
the wood (Ezek. xxvii. 5), and would natu- 
rally be as careful to cultivate it as we have 
ourselves been to grow oak. The Assyrian 
kings, when they made their expeditions 
into Palestine, appear frequently to have 
cut it in Lebanon and Hermon, and to have 
transported it to their own capitals. 

skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians] 
The mechanical genius and nautical skill cf 
the Pheenicians generally, and of the Sido- 
nians in particular, is noticed by Homer 
and Herodotus. In the reign of Hiram, 
Sidon, though perhaps she might have a 
king of her own, acknowledged the supre- 
macy of Tyre. 
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7 the Sidonians. 
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And it came to pass, when Hiram heard the 


words of Solomon, that ho rejoiced greatly, and said, Blessed be 
the Lorp this day, which hath given unto David a wise son over 
8 this great people. And Hiram sent to Solomon, saying, I haye 
‘considered the things which thou sentest to mo for: and I will 
do all thy desire concerning timber of cedar, and concerning 


9 timber of fir. 
£2 Chr. 2.16. 


My servants shall bring them down from Lobanon 
unto the sea: tand I will convey them by sea in floats unto the 


place that thou shalt ?appoint me, and will cause them to be dis- 
charged there, and thou shalt receive them: and thou shalt accom- 


® See Ezra, 

ae fe 

Ezek. 27. 17. 
Acts 12. 20, 

‘See 2 Chr. 

2. 10. 


ach. 3, 12. 


10 plish my desire, ‘in giving food for my houschold. So Hiram 
gave Soloinon cedar trees und fir trees according to all his desire. 

11 ‘And Solomon gave Hiram twenty thousand *measures of wheat 
for food to his household, 
12 gave Solomon to Hiram year by year. 
solomon wisdom, “as he promised him: and there was peace 


and twenty incasures of pure oil: thus 
And the Lorp gave 


between Hiram and Solomon; and they two mado a leaguo 
13 together. And king Solomon raised a ‘levy out of all Israel ; 


14 and the levy was thirty thousand men. 


And he sent them to 


Lebanon, ten thousand a month by courses: a month they were 


" ch, 4. 6. 
och. 9. 21, 
2 Chr. 2. 
17, 13. 


15 the levy. 


1 Heb. heard. 


2 Heb. send, 


in Lebanon, and two months at home: and *Adoniram was over 
°And Solomon had threescore and ten thousand that 
bare burdens, and fourscore thousand hewers in the mountains, 


3 Heb. cors. * Heb. tribute of men, 


9. See marg. ref. The timber was firrt 
carried westward from the flanks of Leba- 
non to the nearest part of the coast, where 
it was collected into floats, or rafts, which 
were then conveyed southwards along the 
coast to Joppa, now Jaffa, whence the land 
journey to Jerusalem was not more than 
about forty miles. A similar course was 
taken on the building of the second ‘empie 
(zr. iii. 7), 

food for my houschold] The Phoenician 
cities had very little arable territory of 
their own, the mountain range of Lebanon 
rising rapidly behind them; and they must 
always have imported the chief part of 
their sustenance from abroad. ‘They seem 
commonly to have derived it from Judea 
(marg. reff.). Hiram agreed now to accept 
for his timber and for the services of his 
workmen (rv. 6) a certain annual payment of 
grain and oil, both of them the best of their 
kind, for the sustentation of his Court. 
This payment was entirely distinct from 
the supplies furnished to the workmen 
(marg. ref. 7). 

11. The number of measures of wheat 
was considerably less than Solomon’s own 
annual cunsumption, which exceeded 32,000 
cors (iv. 22); but the small~amount of 
twenty cors of oil, which seems at first 
sight scarcely to match with the 20,000 
cors of wheat, will not appear improbable, 
if we consider that the oi] was to be “ pure” 
—literally ‘‘ beaten ”—i.c. oil extracted from 
the olives by pounding, and not by means 
of the press. 


near by year] 7.e. during all the years that 
Solomon was engaged in building and was 
Hele by Hiram. 

12, the Lorn gare Solomon wisdom} It 
seeins to be implied that Solomon’s Divine 
gift of wisdom enabled him to make such 
favourable arrangements with Hiram. 

13. @ levy out of all Israel] This was, 
upparently, the first time that the Israelites 
had been called upon to perform forced 
labour, though it had been prophesied (1 
Sam. viii. 16). David had bound to forced 
service “‘the strangers” (1 Chr. xxii. 2); 
but hitherto the Israelites had escaped. 
Solomon now, in connexion with his pro- 
posed work of building the Temple, with the 
honour of God as an excuse, laid this bur- 
then upon them. Out of the 1,300,000 able- 
bodied Israelites (2 Sam, xxiv. 9), a band of 
30,000—one in forty-four—was raised, of 
whom one-third was constantly at work in 
Lebanon, while two-thirds remained at 
home, and pursued their usual occupations. 
This, though a very light ferm of task- 
work, was felt as a great oppression, and 
was the chief cause of the revolt of the ten 
tribes at Solomon’s death (xii. 4). 

15. that bare burdens, &c.] Cp. marg. 
reff. These labourers, whose services were 
continuous, consisted of ‘ strangers "—“ the 
perle that were left of the Amorites, 

ittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebus- 
ites”—whom Solomon, following the ex- 
ample of his father (1 Chr. xxii. 2), con- 
demned to slavery, and employed in this 
way. 
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16 beside the chief of Solomon’s officers which were over the work, 
three thousand and three hundred, which ruled over the people 
17 that wrought in the work. And the king commanded, and 


they brought great stones, costly stones, wat » hewed stones, to 


P1Chr. 22.2, 


18 lay the foundation of the house. And Solomon’s builders and 
Hiram’s builders did hew éiem, and the 'stone-squarers; so they 
prepared timber and stones to build the house. 


Cuap. 6, AND @it came to pass in the four hundred and cightieth 
ear after the children of Israel were come out of the land of 


Sgypt, in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign over Isracl, in the 


month Zit, which is the second month, that *he *began to build 
qj And ‘the house which king Solomon 
built for the Lorp, the length thereof was threescore cubits, 


2 the house of the Lorp. 


b Acts 7. 47. 


¢ See Ezek. 
41,1, &c. 


and the breadth thereof twenty cubits, and the height thercot 


3 thirty cubits. And the porch 


1 Or, Giblites: as Ezek. 27. 9. 


efore the temple of the houso, 


2 Heb. built. 


16. Comparing this verse and ix. 23 with 
2 Chr. ii. 18, viii. 10, the entire number 
of the overseers will be seen to be stated by 
both writers at 3,850; but in the one case 
nationality, in the other degree of authority, 
is made the principle of the division. 

17. Some of these ‘‘great, hewed (no 
and) stones,” are probably still to be seen 
in the place where they were set by Solo- 
mon’s builders, at the south-western angle 
of the wall of the Haram area in the modern 
Jerusalem. The largest yet found is 38 ft. 
9 in. long, and weighs about 100 tons. 

18. the stone-squarcrs] The Gebalites (see 
marg.), the inhabitants of Gebal, a Phee- 
nician city between Beyrout and Tripolis, 
which the Greeks called Byblus, and which 
is now known as Jebeil. 

VI. 1. in the four hundred and eightieth 
year] It is upon this statement that all the 
earlier portion of what is called the ‘ re- 
ceived chronology ” depends. Amid minor 
differences there is a general agreement, 
which justifies us in placing the accession of 
Solomon about B.c. 1000 [n.c. 1018. Oppert.1 
But great difficulties meet us in determining 
the sacred chronology anterior to this. 
Apart from the present statement, the 
chronological data of the Old Testament are 
insufficient to fix the interval between Solo- 
mon’s accession and the Exodus, since 
several of the periods which make it up are 
unestimated. Hence chronologists have 
based entirely the ‘‘ received chronology” 
upon this verse. But the text itself is not 
free from suspicion. (1) It is the sole 
passage in the Old Testament which con- 
tains the idea of dating events from an era. 
(2) It is quoted by Origen without the date, 
and seems to have been known only in this 
shape to Josephus, to Theophilus of Antioch, 
and to Clement of Alexandria. (3) It is 
hard to reconcile with other chronological 
statements in the Old and New Testament. 
Though the Books of Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel furnish us with no exact chrono- 


logy, they still supply important chrono- 
logical data—data which seem to indicate 
for the interval between the Exodus and 


Solomon, a period considerably exceeding 
480 years. For the years actually set down 


amount to at least 580, or, according to 
another computation, to 600; and though o 
certain deduction might he made from this 
sum on account of the round numbers, this 
deduction would scarcely do more than 
balance the addition required on account 
of the four unestimated periods, Again, in 
the New Testament, St. Paul (according to 
the received text) reckons the period from 
the division of Canaan among the tribes 
in the sixth year of Joshua (Josh. xiv.), to 
Samuel the Prophet, at 450 years, which 
would make the interval between the 
Exodus and the commencement of the 
Temple to be 579 years. On the whole, it 
seems, therefore, probable that the words 
“in the four hundred and eightieth year, 
&c.,”’ are an interpolation into the sacred 
text, which did not prevail generally before 
the third century of our era. 

2. The size of Solcmon’s Temple depends 
upon the true length of the ancient cubit, 
which is doubtful. It has been estimated 
as somewhat less than a foot, and again as 
between 19 and 20 inches, a difference af 
nearly 8 inches, which would produce o 
variation of nearly 40 feet in the length af 
the Temple-chamber, and of 46 in that of 
the entire building. Itis worthy of remark 
that, even according to the highest estimate, 
Solomon’s Temple was really a smail build- 
ing, less than 120 feet long, and less than 
35 broad. Remark that the measures of 
the Temple, both “house ” and porch (z. 3), 
were exactly double those of the older 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 18 note). This iden- 
tity of proportion amounts to an unde- 
signed coincidence, indicating the tho- 
roughly historical character of both Kings 
and Exodus. 
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twenty cubits was the length thereof, according to the breadth of 
the house ; and ten cubits was the breadth thereof beforethe house. 


4 Se2 Ezek. 
ww). 16. 

& 41. 16. 

* See Ezek. 


41. 6. 
S ver. 16, 19, 
20, 21, 3l. 


4, 5 And for the house he made @! windows of narrow lights. And 
2against the wall of the house he built ¢?chambers round about, 
aguinst the walls of the house round about, both of the temple 

G/and of the oracle: and he made ‘chambers round about: the 
nethermost chamber zeus five cubits broad, and the middle wes 
six cubits broad, and the third teas seven cubits broad: for with- 


out in the wall of the house he made ‘narrowed rests round about, 
that the beams should not be fastened in the walls of the house. 


9 See Deut. 
6. 


7 And ?the house, when it was in building, was built of stone 
made ready before it was brought thither: so that there was 
neithor hammer nor axe zor any tool of iron heard in the house, 

8 while it was in building. 


The door for the middle chamber wus 


in the right °side of the house: and they went up with winding 
stairs into the middle chamber, and out of the middle into the 


* ver. 14, 38 


1 Or, toindows broad with- 
in, and narrow without: 
or, skewed and closed, 


2 Or, upon, or, joining to, 
3 Heb. floors, 
* Heb. ribs. 


9 third. *So he built the house, and finished it; and covered the 


5 Heb. xarrowings, or, re 
batementa, 
6 Heb. shoulder. 


4, windows of narrow lights] Either (as in 
marg.) windows, externally mere slits in the 
wall, but opening wide within, like the 
windows of old castles ; or, more probably, 
‘windows with fixed lattices.” ‘he win- 
dows seem to have been placed high in the 
wall above the chambers spoken of in 
vv. 5-8, 

5. chambers] (Marg. floors). Rather, a 
lean-to, which completely surrounded three 
sides of the building, the north, the west, 
and the south. 

6. In order to preserve the sanctity of the 
pep ne and at the same time allow the 
attachment to it of secular buildings— 

sleeping apartments, pro- 
bably, for the priests and 
other attendants — Solo- 
mon made “‘ rebatements” 
in the wall of the Temple, 
or in other words built it 
externally in steps, thus :— 
‘The beams, which formed 
the roof of the chambers 
and the floors of the upper 
stories, were then laid on 
these steps or “rests” in 
the wall, not piercing the 
wall, or causing any real 
sanion of the secular with the sacred build- 
ing. It resulted from this arrangement 
that the lowe:t chambers were the nar- 
rowest, and the uppermost considerabl 
the widest of all, the wall receding eac 
time by the space of a cubit. 

7. ‘The spirit of the command (marg. 
reff.), was followed. ‘hus the fabric rose 
without noise. 

8. The door for the middle chamber] 7.c. 
the door which gave access to the mid-most 
“set of chambers.” The chambers on the 


ground-floor were possibly reached each hy 
their own door in the outer wall of the 
lean-to, The middle and upper floors were 
reached by a single door in the right or 
south wall, from which a winding staircase 
ascended to the second tier, while another 
ascended from the second to the third. The 
door to the stairs was in the outer wall of 
the building, not in the wall between the 
chambers and the Temple. That would 
have desecrated the Temple far more than 
the insertion of beams. 

9. he built the house, and finished it] i.e. 
the external shell of the house. The inter- 
nal fittings were added afterwards. See 
vv. 15-22. 

covered the house] Roofed it with a wooden 
roof, sloped like our roofs. 

The annexed di of a section of the 

The num- 


Temp'e will illustrate vv, 2-10. 
bers give the dimensions in cubits, 
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10 house !with beams and boards of cedar. And then he built 
chambers against all the house, five cubits high: and they rested 
11 on the house with timber of cedar. ¥JAnd the word of the Lorp 
12 came to Solomon, saying, concerning this house which thou art 
in building, ‘if thou wilt walk in my statutes, and execute my 
judgments, and keep all my commandments to walk in them; 
then will I perform my word with thee, ‘which I spake unto 
13 David thy father: and 'I will dwell among the children of 
14 Israel, and will not ™forsake my people Israel. "So Solomon 
15 built the house, and finished it. And he built the walls of the 
house within with boards of cedar, *both the floor of the house, 
and the walls of the cieling: and he covered them on the inside 
with wood, and covered the floor of the house with planks 
16 of fir. And he built twenty cubits on the sides of the house, 
both the floor and the walls with boards of cedar: he even built 
them for it within, even for tho oracle, even for the “most holy 
i7 place. And the house, that 7s, the templo before it, was forty 


2 Or, from the floor of the 
house unto the walls, gc., 


1 Or, the vaultheams and the and s0 ver, 16. 


cielings with cedur. 
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‘ ch. 2. 4. 
& 9. 4 


&1 Chr. 22. 
0. 


10. 

é Lev. 26.11. 
2 Cor. 6. 16. 
Rev. 21. 3. 
™ Deut, 31.6, 


12. The meaninvis, ‘‘So far as this house 
goes, thou art obedient (2Sam. vii.13; 1 Chr. 
xvii. 12, &c.); if thou wilt be obedient in 
other things also, then will I perform My 
word,” &c., God’s promises being always 
conditional. The promises made to David 
were—(1) that he should be succeeded by 
one of his sons (2Sam. vii.12; Ps. exxxii. 11); 
(2) that the kingdom should be established 
in the line of his descendants for ever, if 
they were faithful (Ps. exxxii. 12); and 
(3) that the Israelites should be no more 
afflicted as beforetime (2 Sam. vii. 10). 
‘These promises are now confirmed to 
Solomon, but on the express condition of 
obedience, and two further promises are 
added. 
13. The first promise to ‘dwell among” 
the Israelites had been made to Moses (Ex. 
xxv. 8, xxix. 45), but had not been repeated 
to David. Thenext promise, ‘I will not for- 
sake, &c.,” if not absolutely new, seems to 
have been more positive and general than 

revious similar promises (Deut. xxxi. 6, 

3 Josh. i. 5). God will not at any time or 
ander any circumstances wholly forsake 
Israel. 

15. The description of this verse ap- 
plies to the main chamher of the Temple, 
the Holy Place, only. The writer in v. 16 
-describes the Holy of Holies. 

The marginal rendering of this verse is 
right, and not the rendering in the text. 

Jjir] Rather, ‘“‘juniper.” See v. § note. 

16. The meaning is, that at the distance 
of 20 cubits, measured along the side 


17, Cp. the diagram. 


20 cubits 


walls of the house from the end wall, 500. oC. 
Solomon constructed a partition, which Gzounp Puax oy TEMPLE 
reached from the floor to the ceiling and 1. Holy of Holi 0 1 s : t 
had a doorway init. He thus made within 2 Holy Place, Ae Maiaichemnber: as 
the house, a sanctuary for a Holy of 3. Porch. 4. Priests’? Chambers, 
Holies. &. Position of Altar of incense. 
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18 cubits long. And the cedar of the house within was carved with 
‘knops and ?open flowers: all was cedar; there was no stone 


19 seen. 


And the oracle he prepared in the house within, to set 
20 there the ark of the covenant of the Lorn. 


And the oracle in 


the forepart was twenty cubits in length, and twenty cubits in 
breadth, and twenty cubits in the height thereof: and ho over- 


laid it with 3pure gold; 


and so covered the altar which was of 


21 cedar. So Solomon overlaid the house within with pure gold: 
and he made a partition by the chains of gold before the oracle; 


22 and he overlaid it with gold. 
with gold, until he had finished all the house: also »the whole 
23 altar that wus by tho oracle he overlaid with gold. J And 
within the oracle %ho made two cherubiins of *%olive tree, euch 
And five cubits was the one wing of tho 
cherub, and five cubits the other wing of the cherub: from the 


P Ex. 30. 1, 
3, 6. 


q Ex. 37. 7, 


8, 9. 
2 Chr. 3. 10, 
11, 12. 


24 ten cubits high. 


And the whole house he overlaid 


utterinost part of the onc wing unto the uttermost part of the 


25 other awere ten cubits. 


26 both the cherubinns zere of one measure and one size. 


And the other chernb was ten cubits: 


The 


height of the one cherub was ten cubits, and so aus it of the 


27 other cherub. 


* Ex, 25, 20, 
& 37.9. 
2Chr, 5. 8, 


And he set the cherubins within the inner 
house: and "*they stretched forth the wings of the cherubims, 
so that the wing of the one touched the one wall, and the wing 
of the other cherub touched the other wall; and their wings 

28 touched one another in the midst of the house. 


And he overlaid 


29 the cherubims with gold. And he carved all the walls of tho 
house round about with carved figures of cherubims and palm 
30 trees and open flowers, within and without. And the floor of 


1 Or, gourds. 
3 Heb. openings of flowers. 
3 Heb. shut wp. 


+ Or, oily. 
5 Heb. trees of o°l. 


6 Or, the cherubims stretched 
Sorth their wings, 
7 Heb. openings of flowers, 


18. knops and open flowers) Rather, 
‘gourds and opening flower-buds.” Imi- 
tations of the vegetable world are among 
the earliest of architectural ornaments. 
They abound in the architecture of Egypt 
and Persia. In that of Assyria they occur 
more sparingly. 

20. the fore part] Perhaps ‘‘ the inte- 
rior.” 

and so covered, &c.] Rather, ‘* and he 
covered the altar (of incense) with cedar.” 
The altar was doubtless of stone, and was 
covered with cedar in preparation for the 
overlaying with gold. ‘This overlaying was 
not gilding, but the attachment of thin 
plates of gold, which had to be fastened on 
with small nails. Such a mode of ornamen- 
tation was common in Babylonia, in <As- 
syria, and in Media. 

21. the house] i.e. the main chamber. 

the chains of gold] Omit “the.” Their 
object was to form a barrier hetween the 
Holy Place and the Holy of Holies. 

22. The lavish use of the precious metals 
in ornamentation was a peculiar feature of 
early Oriental architecture. Recent re- 
searches have given reason to believe that 
two stages of the great temple at Borsippa 
——now known as the Birs Nimrud—had re- 
spectively a cold and a silver coating. 


28. two cherubims] The pattern of the 
Tabernacle was followed (marz. ref.), but 
without servile imitation. ‘lhe original 
cherubs were entirely of gold. hese, being 
so much larger, were of wood, merely over- 
laid with a golden plating. ‘The arrange- 
ment of the wings, and the direction of the 
faces, seem also to have been different. 
Moses’ cherubim “ covered with their wings 
over the mercy seat ;” Solomon’s stretched 
out theirs to the full (r. 27), so that the four 
wings, each five cubits long (r. 24), ex- 
tended across the whole Sanctuary, the 
width of which was twenty cubits (r. 20). 
The former looked toward one another, and 
were bent downward towards the mercy 
seat; the latter looked outward, towards 
the great chamber. (See 2 Chr. iii. 13, and 
note.) 

of olire-tree] The oleaster or wild olive, 
not the cultivated species. 

29. Palms, cherubs, and flowers — the 
main decorations of Solomon’s Temple— 
bear considerable resemblance to the orna- 
mentation of the Assyrians, a circumstance 
which can scarcely be accidental. 

acithin and without] i.e. both in the inner 
chamber, or Holy of Holies, and in the outer 
one. 
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31 the house he overlaid with gold, within and without. And for 
the entering of the oracle he made doors of olive tree: the lintel 
32 and side posts were ‘a fifth part of the wall. The *two doors also 
were uf olive tree; and he carved upon them carvings of cheru- 
bims and palm trees and %open flowers, and overlaid then with 
gold, and spread gold upon the cherubiins, and upon the palm 
33 trees. So also made he for the door of the teinple posts of olive 
3+ tree, 4a fourth part of the wall. And the two doors were of fir 
tree: the ‘two leaves of the one door were folding, and the two 
25 leaves of the other door were folding. And he carved thereon 
cherubims and palm trees and open flowers: and covered them 
36 with gold fitted upon the carved work. And he built the inner 
court with three rows of hewed stone, and a row of cedar beains. 
37 Y ‘In the fourth year was the foundation of the house of the 
38 Lorp luid, in the month Zif: and in the eleventh year in the 
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* Fzek. 41, 


23, 24, 25. 


t yer, 1. 


month Bul, which 7s the eighth month, was the house finished 
5throughout all the parts thereof, and according to all the fashion 


7% of it. 


2 his house. 


1 Or, fivesquare. 


2 Or, leaoes of the dvors. * Or, fourequure. 


So was he “seven years in building it. BUT Solomon 
was building his own house “thirteen years, and he finished all 
q He built also the house of the forest of Lebanon ; 


3 Heb. openings of flowers. 


« Compnre 
ver. 1. 
"ch. 9.10. 
2Chr. 3. 1. 


5 Or, with all the appur- 
tenances thereof, and with 
ail the ordinances thereof. 


31. @ fifth part] Better than the mar- 
gin. The meaning seems to be that the 
lintel was one-fifth of the width of the wall, 
and each door-post one-fifth of its height. 
Thus the opening was a square of four 
cubits, or of six feet, 

32. The two doors} i.c. two leaves which 
met in the middle, as in the Assyrian gate- 
ways generally. 

spread gold] The doors were not simply 
sheeted with gold, like the floors (r. 30), 
but had the gold hammered to fit the forms 
of the palms, cherubs, and flowers carved 
upon them. (7. 35.) Such hammered metal- 
work, generally in bronze, has been found 
in tolerable abundance among the Assyrian 
remains. 

383. the door of the temple] The door, that 
is, which led from the porch into the great 
chamber of the Temple. Its posts were ‘a 
fourth part of the wall,” or, “ five cubits 
high,” which was, therefore, the height of 
the doorway. 

84, fir-iree] Rather, juniper (v. 8 note). 
Each door was made in two parts, which 
folded back one on the other like shutters, 
by means of hinges. The weight of the 
doors no doubt made it inconvenient to 
open the whole door on every occasion. 

36. theinncr court] An outer court is men- 
tioned in 2 Chr. iv. 9. ‘The inner court is 
probably identical with the “‘ higher court” 
of Jeremiah (xxxvi. 10), being raised above 
the outer, as were sometimes the inner 
courts of Assyrian palaces. The court 
seems to have surrounded the Temple. Its 
dimensions may be reasonably presumed to 
have been double those of the court of the 
Tabernacle, i.c. 100 cubits cn each side of 


the Temple, and 200 cubits at the ends ; or, 
about 720 feet long by 360 broad. 

awith three rows of hewed stone] Either a 
fence enclosing the court, or the area of the 
court, which was possibly formed by three 
layers of hewn stone placed one above the 
other, and was then boarded on the top 
with cedar planks. Such a construction 
would no doubt be elaborate ; but if it was 
desired to elevate the inner court above the 
outer, this is the way in which it would be 
likely to have been done. ‘he Temple 
would be placed, like the Assyrian palaces, 
on an artificial platform ; and the platform, 
being regarded asa part of the sacred build- 
ing, eroutld be constructed of the best ma- 
terial. 

28. seren years] More pomay ** seven 
years and six months,” since Zif was the 
second, and Bul the eighth month. (¢. 1.) 

VII. 1. thirteer wears] ‘The thirteen 
years, ic. counting from the end of the 
seven (vi. 38). Solomon’s buildings thus 
occupied him twenty years (ix. 10; 2 
Chr. viii. 1), from the fourth year of his 
reign to the twenty-fourth. ‘The difference 
in the time taken by the Temple and the 
palace is to be accounted for, (1) by the long 
period of preparation which preceded the 
actual building of the former (1 Chr. xxii. 
2-4; 1K. v. 18-18) ; and (2) by the greater 
size of the palace, which consisted of several 
large ranges vf buildings. (See the next 
note.) 

2. Many have supposed that the buildings 
mentioned in vr. 1, 2, 8, were three entirely 
distinct and separate buildings. But it is 
perhaps hest to consider the ‘ house” of 
v. 1 as the palace proy-er—Solomon’s own 
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the length thereof was an hundred cubits, and the breadth 
thereof fifty cubits, and the height thereof thirty cubits, upon 
four rows of cedar pillars, with cedar beams upon tho pillurs. 
3 And it was covered with cedar above upon the 'beams, that lay 
+ on forty five pillars, fifteen ix a row. And there were windows 
5 in three rows, and *light was against light in three ranks. And 
all the 3doors and posts +rere square, with the windows: and 


pi 


G light was against light ix three ranks. And he made a porch of 
itiars ; the length thereof was fifty 
thereof thirty cubits: and the porch was *before thom: and tho 


cubits, and tho breadth 


7 other pillars and the thick beam were ‘before them. Then he 
made a porch for the throne whero he might judge, even tho 
porch of judgment: and 7t wus covered with cedar ‘from one 


8 side of the floor to the other. 


And his house where he dwelt 


had another court within the porch, which was of the like work. 


bch. 3. 1. 
2 Chr, 8. 11. 


Solomon made also an house for Pharaoh’s daughter, ’whom 
9 ho had taken to wife, liko unto this porch. All these were of 


costly stones, according to the measures of hewed stones, sawed 
with saws, within and without, even from the foundation unto 
10 the coping, and so on the outside toward the great court. And 


1 Heb. ribs. 3 Or, 


3 Heb. sight against sight. 


were «quare in prospect. 


5 Or, according to them. 


apaces and pillurs 
es 6 Heb. from jloor to floor. 


* Or, according to them. 


dwelling-house (see 7. 8); the house of v. 2, 
as the state apartments ; and the house for 
Pharavh’s daughter as the hareem or zenana; 
and to regard these three groups of build- 
ings as distinct, though inter-connected, 
and as together constituting what is else- 
where termed “the kiny’s house” (ix. 


10). 

the house of the forest of Lebanon] This 
name was probably given from the supposed 
resemblance of the mass of cedar pillars, 
which was its main feature, to the Lebanon 
cedar forest. Its length of ‘‘a hundred cu- 
bits,” or 150 feet, was nearly twice as long 
as the entire Temple without the porch. 
Some of the great halls in Assyrian palaces 
were occasionally as much as 180 feet, 

The breadth “of fifty cubits,” or 75 feet, 
is a breadth very much greater than is ever 
found in Assyria, and one indicative of the 
employment in the two countries of quite 
different methods of roofing. By their use 
of pillars the Jews, like the Persians, were 
able to cover in a very wide space. 

four rows) The LXX. gives ‘three rows.” 
If the pillars were forty-five (v. 3), fifteen in a 
row, there should have been but three rows, 
as seems to have been the case in the old 
palace of Cyrus at Pasargade. If there 
were four rows of fifteen, the number of 
pillars should have been sixty. 

4, Kither three ranges of windows, one 
above the other, on either side of the house; 
or perhapz: the three ranges were one in 
either side wall, and the third in a wall 
down the middle of the hall, along the 
course of the midmost row of pillars. The 
windows were directly opposite one another, 
giving what we call a through light 


5. all the doors and posts| The doorways, 
and the posts which formed them, seem to 
be intended. ‘These were square at top not 
arched or rounded. In Assyrian bui dings 
arched doorways were not uncommon. ‘Ihe 
doorways also, like the windows, exactly 
faced one another. 

6. Probably the porch of the ‘‘ House of 
the Forest.” Porches of columns immedi- 
ately in front of columnar chambers were a 
favourite feature of Persian architecture. 
‘The whole verse should be translated, ‘‘And 
he made the porch of the pillars in length 
50 cubits, and in breadth 30 cubits, and a 
porch before them (i.c. the pillars), and 
eee, and @ base (or step) before them.” 
Most of the Persepolitan porches had sinall 
pillared chambers at some little distance in 
front of them. 

%. The porch or gate of justice still kept 
alive the likeness of the old patriarchal 
custom of sitting in judgment at the gate; 
exactly as the ‘‘Gate of Justice” still re- 
calls it at Granada, and the Sublime 
Porte—“‘ the Lofty Gate”—at Constanti- 
nople. 

8. like unto this porch) i.e. of similar ma- 
terials, hewn stone and cedar. ‘The zenana 
could not have been a mere portico. 

9. The stones were uniform—all cut to 
certain fixed measnres of length, breadth, 
and thickness. They were not squared only 
on the face which showed, but also on the 
sides which fell within the wall and were 
not seen. Saws appear in Assyrian sculp- 
tures of the age of Sennacherihb; and 
fragments of an iron saw have been found 
at Nimrud. 

20. See v. 17 note. 
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the foundation was of costly stones, even great stones, stones of 
11 ten cubits, and stones of eight cubits. And above were costly 
12 stones, after the measures of hewed stones, and cedars. And 
the great*court round about was with threo rows of hewed 
stones, and a row of cedar beams, both for the inner court of tho 


13 house of the Lorp, ‘and for the porch of the house. YAnd king 
14 Solomon sent and fetched ¢Hiram out of 
widow’s son of the tribe of Naphtali, and “his father wes a man 
of Tyre, a worker in brass: and %he was filled with wisdom, and 
understanding, and cunning to work all works in brass. {J And 
15 ho came to king Solomon, and wrought all his work. Yor he 
cast “two pillars of brass, of eighteen cubits high apiece: and 
16 a line of twelve cubits did compass either of them about. And 47, 
he made two pe of molten brass, to set upon the tops of 2 
eight of the one chapiter wus five cubits, and * 


the pillars: the 


¢ John 10.23, 
Acts 3. 11. 

¢d 2Chr. 4.11, 
dfuram: 

8Sce ver. 40. 
¢ 2Chr. 2.14. 
J 2 Chr. 4.16. 
9 Bx. 31. 3, 


Tyre. ‘Ho was 'a 


4. 12. 
Jer, 52. 21, 


17 the height of the other chapiter was fivo cubits: and nets of 
checker work, and wreaths of chain work, for the chapiters 


which were upon the top of the 


18 chapiter, and seven for 


e other chapiter. 


illars; seven for the ono 
And he made the 


pillars, and two rows round about upon the one network, to 


1 Heb. the son of a widow tcoman, 


12. The palace, like the Temple, had two 
courts (vi. 36), not, however, one immedi- 
ately within the other. ‘The lesser court of 
the palace seems to have been a private 
inner court among the Boilgings (v. 8). The 
greater court was outside all the buildings, 
surrounding the palace on every side. * 
syrian palaces had always such an external 
court, and had generally one or more inner 
courts or quadrangles. 

both for the inner court] By a slight alter- 
ation of the text, the meaning would be 
“as (was done) in the inner court, &c. and 
ia the porch.” 

13. Hiram] A man who bore the same 
name as the king of Tyre, a master work- 
inan, known as Hiram Ab, é.c. Master Hi- 
ram (2 Chr. ii, 13, iv. 16). 

14, Hiram’s mother, while by birth of 
the tribe of Dan, had had for her first hus- 
band a man of the tribe of Naphtali. (Cp. 
this verse and marg. ref.) 

all his work] The work that he personally 
did for Solomon seems to have been limited 
to metal-work, and indeed to works in 
brass. (See below, v. 43, and ep. 2 Chr. iv. 


16.) 

15. These famous a which were 
broken in pieces by the Babylonians when 
theydestroyed Jerusalem (2K. xxv. 13; Jer. 
lii. 17), were probably for ornament, standing 
by themselves under or in front of the 
porch. It is certain that the Phenicians 
used isolated metal columns as sacred orna- 
ments, so that Hiram would be familiar with 
such a mode of ornamentation. Eighteen 
cubits appear to have been the height of the 
shaft only. Peed the capital (rz. 16, 19), 
the entire metal pillar was 27 cubits high ; 
and if it had a stone base of eight cubits, 
which would not be greatly out of propor- 


3 Heb. fashioned. 


tion, the height of 35 cubits (52) feet, 2 Chr. 
iii, 15) would have been reached. ‘Lhe 
height of some of the Persepolitan columns, 
with which these pillars may be best com- 
pared, is 67 feet. ‘The circumference of 12 
cubits (18 feet) implies a diameter of about 
5 feet 9 inches at the base, which would 
make the column somewhat heavy in ap- 
pearance. Egyptian pillars were, however, 
even thicker in proportion to their height. 
On the supposition that a portion of the ori- 
ginal text has fallen out, this verse has been 
thus completed: ‘‘He cast two pillars of 
brass ; eighteen cubits was the height of the 
one pillar, and eiyhteen cubits was the height 
of the other pillar ; and a line of twelve cubits 
compassed the one pillar, and a line of twelve 
cubits compassed the other pillar.” 

16. The general character of the chapiters 
er capitals, their great size in proportion to 
the shaft, which is as one to two, and their 
construction of two quite different members, 
remind us of the pillars used by the Per- 
sians in their palaces, which were certainly 
more like Jachin and Boaz than any pillars 
that have reached us from antiquity. The 
ornamentation, however, seems to have 
heen far more elaborate than that of the 
Persian capitals. ; 

17. nets, &c.] Rather, “‘ Nets chequerwise, 
and festoons chainwise,’’—probably a fine 
network over the whole, and chainwork 
hanging in festoons outside. 

seven for the one chapiter) The LXX. 
reading is preferable. *‘ A net for the one 
chapiter and a net for the other chapiter.” 
Cp. »v. 41. 

18. The pomegranate was one of the 
commonest ornaments in Assyria. It was 
used on quivers, on spear-shafts, and mace- 
heads, in patterns on doorways and paves 
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cover the chapiters that were upon the top, with pomegranates: 
19 and so did he for the other chupiter. And the chapiters that 


were upon the oy 
20 four cubits. An 


of the pillars were of lily work in the porch, 
the chapiters upon the two pillars had pome- 


granates also above, over against the belly which wus by the net- 


the pomegranates were ‘two hundred in rows round 


kAnd he set up the pullers in 
illar, and 
left pular, 


22 and called the name thereof *Boaz. And upon the top of the 
pillars was lily work: so was the work of the pillars finished. 


23 YAnd he made “a molten sea, ten cubits 3from the one brim 
to the other: #¢ was round all about, and his height «was five 
cubits: and a line of thirty cubits did compass it round about. 


24 And under the brim of it round about there were knops compass- 


t See 2 Chr. work: and 
bo Ghr.3.17, 21 about upon the other chapiter. 
ich 6.3. ‘the porch of the temple: and he set up the nght 
called the name thoreof 'Jachin: and he set up the 
™ 2 Kin 25, 
13, 
2Chr 4.2 
Jer. 52. 17. 
* 2Chr. 4.3. 
25 knops were cast in two rows, when it was cast. 
©2Chr. 4. 


4, 5. 
Jer. 52, 29, 


ing it, ten in a cubit, "compassing the sea round about: the 


It stood upon 


°twelve oxen, three looking toward tho north, and three looking 
toward the west, and three looking toward the south, and three 


looking toward the east: and the sea twas set above upon them, 
26 and all their hinder parts were inward. And it wus on hand 
breadth thick, and the brim thereof was wrought like the brim 


AP tae of a cup, with flowers of lilies: it contained *two thousand baths. 
1 That is, He shall estab- * That is, Zn it is strength. 3 Heb. from his brim to his 
lish, brim, 
«ments, &c. It is doubtful whether a sym- 


bolical meaning attached to it, or whether 
it was merely selected as a beautiful natural 


orm. 

19. There is a cornice of (so-called) lily- 
work at Persepolis, consisting of three 
ranges of broadish rounded leaves, one over 
the other. Lilies are also represented with 
much spirit on a bas-relief from Koyunjik. 

20. In this verse also a portion of the 
original text is supposed to have fallen out 
in consequence of the repetition of words. 
The full phrase of the original has been 
retained in vv. 16 and 17. It may be re- 
stored thus :—‘‘ And the pomegranates were 
two hundred in rows round about upon the 
one chapiter, and two hundred tn rows round 
eout upon the other chapiter.” The “four 
hundred” (v. 42; 2 Chr. iv. 18), are ob- 
tained by counting the pomegranates of both 
pillars together. In Jerem. lii. 28, is an 
account of the arrangement of a single row 
of pomegranates, whereof each pillar had 


two, 

21. The LXX. in the parallel passage 
{marg. ref.), translate Jachin and Boaz by 
Karép§wos and ’loxvc — “ Direction” and 
“Strength.” The literal meaning of the 
names is given in the margin. ‘The mean- 
ing was probably ‘ God will establish in 
strength ” (i.e. firmly) the Temple and the 
vein connected with it. 

28. The ‘molten sea ” of Solomon, so 
called from its great size, toak the place of 
the laver of the ‘l'abernacle (Ex. xxx. 18-21), 
which was required for the ablutions of the 


pres: It was ten cubits, or fully fifteen 
eet, in diameter at tup, and therefore forty- 
seven feet in circumference, with a depth of 
5 cubits, or 7} feet. As a vessel of these 
dimensions, if hemispherical, would cer- 
tainly not hold 2000 (x. 26), much less 3000 
(2 Chr. iv. 8) baths, the vath equalling 8} gal- 
lons, it is now generally supposed that the 
bowl bulged considerably below the brim, 
and further, that it had a “ foot,”—or basin 
which received the water as it was drawn 
out by taps from the bowl. The ‘2000 
baths” may give the quantity of water or- 
dinarily supplied to the ‘sea ;” the ‘3000 
baths ” the utmost that the laver could any- 
how take. Bowls of a considerable size are 
represented in the Assyrian bas-reliefs ; but 
none of such dimensions as Solomon’s. The 
largest mentioned by the Greeks held only 
6400 gallons, less than one-third of the con- 
tents of the ‘‘molten sea,” even according 
to the lowest estimate. 

24. knopa] Literally, “gourds,” — ic, a 
boss or ball ornament encircled the rim of 
the bowl in two rows, 

25. Josephus charged Solomon with a 
breach of the Commandment (Ex. xx. 4, 5), 
on account of the oxen here and the lions 
for his throne. The charge expresses the 
prohibition which some Jews have conceived 
the Commandment to urge against the arts 
of rte and painting. 

26. The palm or hand-breadth seems to 
have a little exceeded three inches. 

awith towers of lilies] Rather, “in the 
shape of a lily flower.” ‘I'he rim was 
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27 4 And he made ten bases of brass; four cubits was the length of 
one base, and four cubits the breadth thereof, and three cubits 


28 the height of it. 


And the work of the bases zeas on this man- 


ner: they had borders, and the borders were between the ledges : 
29 and on the borders that were between the ledges were lions, 
oxen, and cherubims: and upon the ledges there was a base 
above: and beneath the lions and oxen were certain additions 
30 made of thin work. And every base had four brasen wheels, and 
plates of brass: and the four corners thereof had undersetters : 
under the laver were undersetters molten, at the side of every 
31 addition. And the mouth of it within the chapiter and above 
was a cubit: but the mouth thereof was round after the work of 
the base, a cubit and an half: and also upon the mouth of it 


32 were gravings with their borders, foursquare, not round. 


And 


under the borders were four wheels; and the axletrees of the 
wheels were joined to the base: and the height of a wheel wus 


33 a cubit and half a cubit. 


And the work of the wheels was like 


the work of a chariot wheel: their axletrees, and their naves, 


3+ and their felloes, and their spokes, were all molten. 


And there 


were four undersetters to the four corners of one base: and the 
35 undersetters were of the very base itself. And in the top of the 
base was there a round compass of half a cubit high: and on the 
top of the base the ledges thereof and the borders thereof were 


36 of the same. 


For on the plates of the ledges thereof, and on the 


borders thereof, he graved cherubims, lions, and palm trees, 
1 Heb. in the base. 


slightly curved outwards, like the rim of an 
ordinary drinking-cup, or the edge of a lily 
blossom. See 2 Chr. iv. 5 marg. 

27. ten bases of brass) These were for the 
ten lavers (v. 38. See 2 Chr. iv. 6). In 
general terms the bases were square stands, 
G feet each way, and 43 feet high, elabo- 
rately ornamented on their four sides, and 
resting upon four wheels, 2} feet in diame- 
ter. tach stand supported a Javer 6 feet 
high, which contained 40 baths (v. 38), or 
about 340 yallons. 

28. borders) Rather, “panels” (so vv. 32, 
35), a set of square compartments hetween 
the “ledges” or borders, or mouldings. 
Below the panelling, with its ornamenta- 
tion of lions, oxen (the two animal forms 
which occur most frequently in Assyrian 
decoration), and cherubim, was a space de- 
corated with ‘additions of thin work” 
{v. 29), 

Upon the “ledges” (zv. 29) which sur- 
rounded the top of the base there was a 
stand for the laver, distinct from the upper 
surface of the base. 

30. plates of brass) Rather, ‘ brazen 
axletrees.” 

The ‘‘underzetters” (literally, ‘‘shoul- 
ders”) are conjectured to have been four 
brackets, or bars, Usha aninig from the four 
upper corners of the bases, and stretching 
pwards to the outer rim of the laver, 

ich thus rested partly upon them. 
ai the side of every addition] Rather, 
“each opposite gariands.” ‘The laver was 


u 
Ww: 


ornamented with a garland at the place 
where the support reached it. 

31. It seems impossible to determine what 
is meant by the ‘‘mouth” of the laver, or 
what by its ‘“‘ chapiter.” 

32. With the diameter (24 ft.) of the 
wheel here, may be compared that of the 
earliest Assyrian chariot-wheels, which was 
under 3 feet; and that of the front wheels 
seen in representations of Assyrian close 
carriages, which scarcely exceed jth of the 
height of the entire vehicle. ‘he wheels of 
these moveable lavers appear to have been 
a little less than {th of the height of the 
whole structure. 

34. The undersetters were. cast with the 
base, not afterwards attached to it, and were 
therefore stronger and better able to sup- 
port the laver. 

35. around compass) A circular elevation, 
half a cubit high, rather than a circular de- 
pression, half a cubit deep, yk v. 29. The 
“ledges ” and ‘‘ borders” of the top of the 
base were its ‘‘ hands” and its ‘* panels.” 
These “hands,” distinct from the ‘‘shoul- 
ders” (x. 30), were probably supports, 
adorned with engraved plates (x. 36), either 
of the elevated circle on which the laver 
stood, or of the lower part of the laver it- 
self. Both panels and “hands” were ‘‘of 
the same,” i.e. of one piece with the base, 
cast at the same time. 

36. according to the proportion of every one, 
ic. ‘fas Jarge as the room left for them 
allowed,” implying that the panels were 
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@42Chr. 4. 6, 


¥ yar. 17, 18. 


§ Ex. 27, 3. 
2 Chr. 4.16. 


¢ 2 Chr. 4.17, 


% Gon.33.17. 
= Josk.3. 16, 


v Ex. 37. 25, 
= Ex. 37. 10, 


&e. 
@ Ex, 25. 30, 
Lev.24.5—8. 


> 2Sam.8.11, 
2 Chr. 5. 1. 
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according to tho 'proportion of every one, and additions round 
37 about. After this munzer he made tho ten bases: all of then 
38 had one casting, one measure, and one size. Then nade he 
ten lavers of brass: one laver contained forty baths: and every 
layer was four cubits: and upon every one of the ten bases 
39 one laver. And he put five thes on the right “side of the 
house, and five on the left side of the house: and he set the sea 
on the right side of the house eastward over against the south. 
40 And *Hiram made the lavers, and the shovels, and the basons. 
{So Hiram made an end of doing all tho work that he mado king 
+1 Solomon for the house of the Lorp: the two pillars, and the tu 
bowls of the chapiters that were on the top of the two pillars; 
and the two ‘networks, to cover the two bowls of the chapiters 
42 which were upon the top of the pillars; and four hundred pome- 
granates for the two networks, even two rows of pomegranates 
for one uctwork, to cover the two bowls of the chapiters that 
43 were tupon the pillars; and the ten bases, and ten lavers on the 
44,45 bases; and one sea, and twelve oxen under tho sea; #and 
the pots, and the shovels, and the basons: and all these vessels, 
which Hiram made to king Solomon for the house of the Lorp, 
46 were of bright brass. ‘In the plain of Jordan did the king cast 
them, *in the clay ground between “Succoth and *Zarthan. 
47 And Solomon left all the vessels unweighed, 7 because they were 
exceeding many: neither was the weight of tho brass*found out. 
48 YAnd Solomon made all the vessels that pertained unto the 
house of the LonD: “the altar of gold, and ‘tho table of gold, 
49 whereupon “the shewbread was, and the candlesticks of pure 
gold, five on the right side, and five on the left. before the oracle, 
50 with the flowers, and the lamps, and the tongs of gold, and the 
bowls, and the snuffers, and the basons, and the spuons, und the 
®censers of pure gold; and the hinges of gold, both for the doors 
of the inner house, the most holy place, and for the doors of tho 
51 house, to wit, of the temple. {So was ended all the work that 
king Solomon made for the house of the Lorp. And Solomon 
brought in the 'things which David his father had dedicated ; 
even the silver, and the gold, and the vessels, did he put among 
the treasures of the house of the Lor. 


! Heb. nakedness. 

2 Heb. shoulder. 

3 Heb. Hirom: See ver.13. 

4 Heb. spon the fuce of the 
pillars, 


5 Poa ees bright, or, 


scoured, 

6 Heb, in the thickness of 
the ground, 

7 Heb. for the exceeding 
multitude. 


8 Heb. searched, 1 Chr. 22. 
14 


¥ Heh. aad pans. 
1 Heb. holy 


Usings 
Duvid. 


of 


smaller than those on the sides of the base, 
end allowed scant room for the representa- 
tions, 

38, every laver was four cubits] Assuming 
height to be intended, and taking the cubit 
at 20 inches, the entire height of the lavers 
as they stood upon their wheeled stands 
would seem to have been 13 ft.9 in. It is 
evident, therefore, that the water must have 
been drawn from them, as from the “molten 
sea,” through cocks or taps. 

40. lavers) Rather, according to the true 
reading, ‘‘ pots.” (Cp. v. 45; 2 Chr. iv. 16.) 
The ‘‘ pots” were the caldrons in which it 
was usual to boil the peace-offerings, See 
1 Sam. ii. 13, 14. 


46. Succoth and Zarthan] See Judy. vii. 
22, viii. 5 note. 

47. The brass of which the two pillars, 
Jachin and Boaz, the brazen sea, and the 
various vessels were made had been taken 
by David from two cities belonging to Ha- 
dadezer, king of Zobah (1 Chr. xviii. 8). 

48. See note to vi. 20 and 2 Chr. iv. 19-22, 

49, 50. See notesto Ex. xxv. 31-38. The 
bowls” of 7. 50 were the “bowls” for the 
tables (Ex. xxxvii. 16), large vases contain- 
ing oil for the lamps. 

51. the things which David had dedicated] 
Not only the things described in 1 Chr. 
xxviij. 14-18, but also the spoil of the na- 
tions which he had subdued (marg. ref.), 
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Czar. 8, THEN *Solomon assembled the elders of Israel, and all 
the heads of the tribes, the 'chicf of the fathers of the children 
of Israel, unto king Solomon in Jerusalem, “that they might 
bring up the ark of the covenant of the Lorp ‘out of the city of 

2 David, which is Zion. And all the men of Israel assembled 
themselves unto king Solomon at the “feast in the month Ethanim, 
83 which is the seventh month. And all the elders of Isracl came, 
4 “and the priests took up the ark. And they brought up the ark 
of the Lonp, /and the tabernacle of tho congregation, and all 
the holy vessels that were in the tabernacle, even those did the 
5 priests and the Levites bring up. And king Solomon, and all 
the cozgregation of Israel, that wero assembicd unto him, 2ere 
with him before the ark, ’sacrificing sheep and oxen, that could 
6 not be told nor numbered for multitude. And the priests 
’brought in the ark of the covenant of the Lorp unto this place, 
into the oraclo of the house, to the most holy place, even Sunder 
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@ 2 Chr. 6. 2, 
&e. 


& €Sam.6.17. 


¢2 Sam. 6. 
7,9. 


€ Lev, 23 34. 
2 Chr. 7.8. 


e Num. 4. 15. 


9 2Sam.6.13. 


& 293nm.6,17. 
t Idx. 26. 33, 


34, 
ch. 6. 19, 


i the wings of the cherubims. Jor the cherubims spread forth 


their two wings over the place of the ark, and the cherubims 
8 covered the ark and the staves thereof above. 


© ch. 6. 27, 


And they ‘drew ‘kx. 25. 14, 


out the staves, that the *ends of the staves were seen out in 


the %holy place before the oracle, and they were not seen with- 
9 out: and there they are unto this day. 
the ark "save the two tables of stone, which Moses °put there at 


1 Heb. princes. 2 Heb. heads. 


m Ex, 25. 21. 
Deut. 10. 2. 

" Deut. 10.5. 
© Ix, 40. 20. 


m There was nothing in 


3 Or, ark: as 2 Chr. 5, 9. 


and also the vessels of gold, silver, and 
brass, sent him by Toi king of Hamath, on 
his victory over Hadadezer. Solomon now 
brought these into the Temple treasury. 
sacred treasury had been established at least 
as early as the time of Saul, to which Saul 
himself, Abner, Joab, and others, had con- 
tributed (1 Chr. xxvi, 28). 

VIII. 1. There seems to be a contrast 
here between the more popular proceedings 
of David (2 Sam, vi. 1), and the statelier 
at ee of his son, who merely summons the 
chief men as representatives of the nation. 
The rest of the 
selves ” (7, 2), an 
the solemnity. 

2. the feast in the month Ethanim] i.e. 
the Feast of Tabernacles, or In-gathering, 
the commemoration of the dwelling in 
booths at the time of the Exodus (marg. 
ref.), and the festival of thanksgiving on 
account of the completion of harvest (Ex. 
xxiii, 16; Lev. xxiii. 39; Deut. xvi. 13). It 
was one of the three on which the people 
were required to ‘‘appear before the Lord.” 

8. In 2Chr. v. 4, ‘‘the Levites took up the 
ark;” and by the Law the Ark was the 
special charge of the Kohathites (Num. iii. 
31, iv. 15). But all priests were Levites 
(Josh, tii. 3), though all Levites were not 
priests. And as Joshua had done (Josh. 
lii. 6, vi. 6), so Solomon called upon the 
priests to bear the holy structure, allowing 
to mere Levites only the inferior honour of 
helping to transport the Tabernacle and the 
vessels of the Sanctuary. 

4, and the tabernacle of the congregation] 


People *“assembled them- 
were mere spectators of 


Not the tented structure erected for the Ark 
on Mount Zion (2 Sam. vi. 17) by David, but 
the original Tabernacle made by Moses, 


A which had hitherto remained at Gibeon 


(marg. ref.). The Tabernacle and its holy 
vessels were probably placed in the trea- 
sUury. 

8. It was forbidden to withdraw the 
staves wholly from the rings (marg. ref.) 3 
but they appear to have been now drawn 
forward in such a way that their ends or 
heads could be seen from the Holy Place, 
or great chamber of the Temple, though 
without their being visible from the porch 
or vestibule. Either the doorway into the 
Holy of Holies was not exactly opposite the 
Ark, but a little on one side; or, though 
that doorway was in the middle, opposite 
the Ark, the doorway from the porch into 
the main chamber was not opposite to it, 
In Assyrian temples the arrangement of the 
outer door, the inner door, and the sanc- 
tuary, seems to have been designedly such 
that a mere passer-by on the outside should 
not obtain even a glimpse of the shrine. It 
is suggested that the withdrawal of the 
staves was intended as a sign that the Ark 
had reached ‘the place of its rest,” and was 
not to be borne about any more. 

there they ave unto this day] This is a quo- 
tation from an author who lived while the 
‘Temple was still standing. See also ix. 21. 

9. Comparing this statement with Heb. 
ix. 4, it would seem that Solomon, now that 
the sacred chest had reached its final rest- 
ing-place, and stoad in a large chamber sur- 
rounded by tables (2 Chr. iv. $), removed 


Horeb, '}? when the Lorp made a covenant with the children of 
to pass, when the priests were come out of the holy pluce, that 


not stand to minister because of the cloud: for the glory of the 
rq Then spake Solomon, 
tT 
have surely built thee an house to dwell in, “a settled place for 
q And the king turned his face about, 
and “blessed all the congregation of Israel: (and all the congre- 
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P Exod, 3 : 
Aor 10 Israel, when they caine out of the land of Egypt. And it came 
42.Chr. 6 11 the cloud ¢filled the house of the Lorn, so that the priests could 
r2Chr.6. 12 Lorp had filled the house of the Lorp. 

1k: 1, », 13 The Lory said that he would dwell ‘in the thick darkness. 

Ps. 18. 31 

¢28am.7.13. 4 theo to abide in for ever. 

w Pg. 182, 14. 

7 Luke 1.05. 15 gation of Israel stood ;) and he said, ¥ Blessed be the Lorp God 
«2:-Sam. 7. 


6, 25. 
a2Chr. 6, 5, 
&e. 


6 ver. 29. 
Deut. 12. 11. 


91 Chr. 28. 
5, 6. 
Aver. 9. 
Deut. 31. 26. 
$2Chr. 6. 


of Israel, which ‘spake with his mouth unto David my father, 
16 and hath with his hand fulfilled 7#, saying, “Since the day that I 
brought forth my people Israel out of Egypt, I chose no city out 
of all the tribes of tonal to build an house, that my name 
might be therein; but I chose *‘David to be over my people 


. 17 Israel. And ¢it was in the heart of David my father to build an 


18 house for the name of the Lorp God of Israel. ¢And the Lorp 
said unto David my father, Whereas it was in thine heart to 
build an house unto my name, thou didst well that it was in 

19 thine heart. Nevertheless /thou shalt not build the house; but 
thy son that shall come forth out of thy loins, he shall build the 

20 house unto my name. And the Lorv hath performed his word 
that he spake, and I am risen up in the room of David my 
father, and sit on the throne of Israci, °2s the Lorp promised, 
and have built an house for the name of the Lory God of Israel. 

21 And I have set there a place for the ark, wherein is *the cove- 
nant of the LorD, which he made with our fathers, when he 

22 brought them out of the land of Egypt. And Solomon stood 
before ‘the altar of the LorD in the presence of all the congre- 
gation of Isracl, and *spread forth his hands toward heaven: 

23 and he said, Lorp God of Israel, ‘there is no God like thee, in 


1 Cr, where. 


the pot of manna and the rod from the in- 
terior, and set them elsewhere in the Holy 


of Holies. 


10. ‘The cloud—the visible symbol of the 
Divine Presence—the Shechinah of the ‘l'ar- 
gums—which had been promised before the 
Ark was begun (Ix. xxix. 43), and had filled 
the Tabernacle as soon as it was completed 
(do. xl. 34), and which had probably been 


bol of God’s Presence, and accepts the token 
as a proof that He has taken possession of 
the house built for Him, and will thence- 
forth dwell there (v. 13). 

14. Solomon had spoken the preceding 
words, addressed to God, with his face di- 
rected to the Holy of Holies, He now 
turned round and looked outwards towards 
the people. The people ‘‘steod” to hear 


seen from time to time during the long in- 
terval when we have no express mention of 
it, now once more appeared in full magnifi- 
cence, and took, as it were, possession of 
the building which Solomon was dedicating. 
The Presence of God in the Temple hence- 
forth was thus assured to the Jews, and His 
approval of all that Solomon had done was 
signified. 

1l. As in the case of Moses (Ex. xl. 35), 
so now the glory of the Lord, the manifes- 
tation of the Divine Presence, which the 
cloud usually veiled, shone forth from it 
with such brilliancy, that mortal man could 
not bear the sight. 

_ 12, Rather, ‘‘ The Lord spake of dwell- 
ing in the thick darkness” (marg. reff.). 
Solomon sees in the cloud the visible sym- 


him—the attitude of respect and attention, 
This first blessing seems to have been with- 
out speech—an inward prayer accompanied 
by the ordinary gesture of blessing. 

15, The exact words of 2 Sam. vii. are not 
reproduced; only their general sense is 
given. In 7. 18, what was merely tacitly 
mies was regarded as actually “said.” 

» The marg. ref. completes the sense of 
this verse here. The passage is in accord- 
ance with archaic srades of speech, and is 
probably the more verbally accurate of the 

wo, 

22. The marg. ref. shows that the king 
was so placed as to be seen by all present, 
and that, before beginning his prayer, he 
knelt down upon his knees (cp. v. 54). 

23, Cp. Deut. vii. 9. 


I. KINGS. VIIL 


heaven above, or on eurth beneath, “who keepest covenunt and 
mercy with thy servants that “walk before thee with all their 
24 heart: who hast kept with thy servant David my father that 
thou promisedst him: thou spakest also with thy mouth, and 
25 hast fulfilled 7 with thine hand, as @7 7s thisday. Therefore 
now, Lorp God of Israel, keep with thy servant David my 
father that thou promisedst him, saying, °!'There shall not fail 
thee a man in my sight to sit on the throne of Israel; *so that 
thy children take heed to their way, that they walk before meas 
26 thou hast walked before me. *And now, O God of Israel, let 
thy word, I pray thee, 
27 servant David my father. But ¢will God indeed dwell cn the 
earth? behold, the heaven and "heaven of heavens cannot 
contain thee; how much less this house that I have builded ? 
28 Yet have thou respect unto tho prayer of thy servant, and to his 
supplication, O Lorp my God, to hearken unto the cry and to 
29 the prayer, which thy servant prayeth before thee to day: that 
thine eyes may be open toward this house night and day, even 
toward the place of which thou hast said, *My name shall be 
there: that thou mayest hearken unto the prayer which thy 
30 servant shall make “toward this place. And hearken thou to 
the supplication of thy servant, and of thy people Israel, when 
they shall pray ‘toward this placo : and hear thou in heaven thy 
31 dwelling place: and when thou hearest, forgive. (Q1f any man 
trespass against his neighbour, Sand *an cath be laid upon him 
to cause him to swear, and the oath come before thine altar in 
32 this house: thon hear thon in heaven, and do, and judge thy 
servants, Ycondemning the wicked, to bring his way upon his 
head ; and justifying the righteous, to give him according to his 
33 righteousness. 7When t Ay people Israel be smitten down 
before the enemy, because they have sinned against thee, and 
“shall turn again to thee, and confess thy name, and pray, and 
34 make supplication unto thee ‘in this house: then hear thou in 
heaven, and forgive the sin of thy people Israel, and bring them 
again unto the land which thou gavest unto their fathers. 
35 J When heaven is shut up, and there is no rain, because they 
have sinned against thes ; if they pray toward this place, and 
confess thy naine, and turn from their sin, when thou afflictest 


t Heb. There shall not be 
eut off unto thee a man 
from my sight. 


2 Heb. only if. 
3 Or, iz this place. 
* Or, tu this place. 


3 Heb. and he require an 
outh of him, Lev. 6. 1. 
6 Or, toward, 


be verified, which thou spakest unto thy 25 
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m Deut. 7. 9. 
Neh. 1. 5. 


¢2Chr. 2. 6. 
Isai. 66. 1. 
Jer, 23, 24. 
Acts 7, 49, 
¥ 2 Cor.12. 2, 


*Deut.12.1}. 


t Dan. 6, 12. 
* 2 Chr.20.9. 
Neh. 1, 6. 


* Ex. 22.11. 


¥ Deut. 25.1. 


* Lev. 26.17. 
Deut. 28. 25, 


> Lev. 26.59. 
Deut. 28. 23. 


28. Solomon’s prayer is, perhaps, ge- 
nerally for the fulfilrnent of all the pro- 
mises made to David in connection 
with the building of the Temple. But 
there seems to be special allusion in this 
verse to the promise recorded in Ps. 
exxxii. 14. 

27. heaven of heavens] Cp. Deut. x. 14; 
Ps, exlviii. 4. It seems to mean the hea- 
ven in its most extended compass. Solomon 
combines with his belief in 5 ehovah’s spe- 
cial Presence in the Temple, the strongest 
conviction that He is no local or finite deity, 
but is ever present everywhere. Cp. Ps. 
exxxix. 7-10. 

29. The choice of Jerusalem as the place 
seems to have been made by special revela- 


tion to David. See Pss. xxviii. 68, exxxii, 
13; and ep. 1 Chr. xxii. 1. 

toward this Blac) Better (here and in. 30) 
than the marginal “in.” Wherever the 
were, the Jews always worshipped. towa 
the ‘'emple. (See marg. ref.) 

and when thou hearest, forgive] Lit., 
‘both hear and forgive "—i.e., ‘Shear the 
prayer, and forgive the sin” which alone 
causes God to chasten men or to withhold 
from them His choicest blessings. 

$1. the oath come before, &c.] ‘‘ The oath” 
is equivaient to “the man who sweurs the 
oath.” <A slight alteration in the present 
Hebrew text gives the sense ‘‘and he (the 
accused) go and swear beforethine altar,” &c. 
‘he threats and the promises, the punish- 
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¢ Pg. 25. 4. 


2 Ps, 130. 4. 
& Dont. 3.24. 


1 Sam. 17. 
46. 

2 Kin. 19.19. 
Ps. 67. 2. 

& Pg. 102.15. 
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36 them: then hear thou in heaven, and forgive the sin of thy 
servants, and of thy people Israel, that thou ‘teach them ¢the 
good way wherein they should walk, and give rain upon thy 
land, which thou hast given to thy people for an inheritance. 

37 Q°If there be in the land famine, it there be pestilence, blasting, 
mildew, locust, or if there be caterpiller; if their enemy besiege 
them in the land of their 'cities; whatsoever plague, whatsoever 

38 sickness there be; what prayer and supplication soever be mude 
by any man, or by all thy people Israel, which shall know every 
man the plague of his own heart, and spread forth his hands 

39 toward this house: then hear thou in heaven thy dwelling place, 
and forgive, and do, and give to every man according to his 
ways, whose heart thou knowest; (for thou, erea thou only, 


. 40 /knowest the hearts of all the children of men;) 7 that they inay 


fear thee all the days that they live in the land which thou 
41 gavest unto our fathers. Moreover concerning a stranger, 
that 7s not of thy people Israel, but cometh out of a far country 
42 for thy name’s sake; (for they shall hear of thy great namo, and 
of thy “strong hand, and of thy stretched out arm;) when he 
43 shall come and pray toward this house; hear thou in heaven th 
dwelling place, and do according to all that the stranger calle 
to thee for: ‘that all people of the earth may know thy name, to 
*fear thee, as do thy people Isracl; and that they may know 
that *this house, which I have builded, is called by thy name. 
44 Jf thy people go out to battle against their enemy, whither- 


soever thou shalt send them, an 


shall pray unto the Lorp 


3toward the city which thou hast chosen, and toward tho house 
45 that I have built for thy name: then hear thou in heaven their 


46 prayer and their supplication, and muintain their ‘cause. 


1 Or, jurisd.ction. 


2 Heb. thy name is called 
tepon this house. 


q lf 


3 Heh, the toay of the city. 
* Or, + ght. 


ments and calamities of vr. 31-38 were dis- 
tinctly named in the Law. See marg. reff. 

36. teach them, &c.| Rather, ‘‘when thou 
art teeching them (by thy chastisement) 
the good way that they should walk in,” 
ze, When thou art still teaching, not taking 
vengeance. 

37. in the land of their cities] Literally, 
“in the land of their gates.” Hence the 
marginal translation ‘‘ jurisdiction,” be- 
cause judgments were pronounced in the 
town gates (Deut. xvi. 18). Another read- 
ing gives ‘‘in one of their cities,” 

38. know every man the plague of his own 
heart] t.e. perceive one’s sinfulness, or re- 
cognise one’s sufferings as Divine chastise- 
ments, and sin as their cause. 

41, Nothing is more remarkable in the 
Mosaic Law than its liberality with regard 
to strangers, both in general (ex. xxii. 21; 
Lev. xxv. 35; Deut. x. 19) and in religious 
matters (Num. xv. 14-16; Deut. xxxi. 12). 
It is quite in the spirit of these enactments 
that Solomon, having first prayed to God on 
behalf of his fellow-countrymen, should 
next go on to intercede for the strangers, 
and to ask for their prayers the same ac- 
ceptance which he had previously begged 
for the prayers of faithful Israelites, 


‘or thy name's actke] i.e. “to visit the place 
where Thou hast set ‘Thy name” (Cp. Deut. 
xii. 5, 11, &c.). 

_ 42. great name] A somewhat rare expres- 
sion, It does not occur at all in the Penta- 
teuch; though ‘‘mighty hand” and _ the 
‘stretched out_arm” are so frequent (Ex. 
vi. 6, xiii, 9; Deut. ix. 29): only once in 
Joshua (vii. 9}; and twice in the Psalms 
(Ixxvi. 1, xcix. 3), About the time of the 
Captivity the use of the phrase became more 
common (Ezek. xxxvi. 23; Jer. x. G, xliv. 26). 

43. that all people of the carth may know 
thy name, to fear thee] Solomon prays 
that the result of Jehovah’s hearing the 

rayers of heathens addressed towards the 
femple may be the general conversion of 
the world to the worship of Him. Cp. Pss. 

Xevi., xeviii. 

this house, &c.] Juit., as in the margin. 
In Scripture, when God’s Name is said 
to be ‘called upon” persons or things, it 
seems to be meant that God is really pre- 
sent in them, upholding them and sancti- 
fyingthem. This passage therefore means, 
that the heathen, when their prayers, di- 
rected towards the Temple, are granted, will 
have a full assurance that God is present in 
the building in some very special way. 
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they sin against thee, (‘for there is no man that sinneth not,) 
and thou be angry with them, and deliver them to the enemy, 
so that they carry them away captives “unto the land of the 
47 enemy, far or near; "yet if they shall 'bethink themselves in 
the land whither they were carried captives, and repent, and 
make supplication unto thee in the land of them that carried 
them captives, °saying, We have sinned, and have done per- 


48 versely, we have committed wickedness; and so ?return unto _ 


thee with all their heart, and with all their soul, in the land of 
their enemies, which led thom away captive, and ‘pray unto 
thee toward their land, which thou gavest unto their fathers, 
the city which thou hast chosen, and the house which I havo 
49 built for thy name: then hear thou their prayer and their sup- 
plication in heaven thy dwelling place, and maintain their 
50 ®cause, and forgive thy people that have sinned against thee, 
and all their transgressions wherein they have transgressed 
against thee, and *give them compassion before them who 
carried them captive, that they may have compassion on them: 
5l for ‘they be thy people, and thine inheritance, which thou 
broughtest forth out of Egypt, ‘from the midst of the furnace 
52 of iron: that thine eyes may be open unto the supplication of 
thy servant, and unto the supplication of thy people Israel, to 
53 hearken unto them in all that they call for unto thee. Tor thou 
didst soparate them from among all the people of the earth, to 
be thine inheritance, “as thou spakest by the hand of Moses thy 
seryant, when thou broughtest our fathers out of Egypt, O Lord 
54 Gop. And it was so, that when Solomon had made an end of 
praying all this prayer and supplication unto the Lorp, he arose 
from before the altar of the LorD, from kneeling on his knees 
65 with his hands spread up to heaven. And he stood, *and 
blessed all the congregation of Israel with a loud voice, saying, 
56 Blessed be the Lorn, that hath given rest unto his people Israel, 
according to all that he promised: ’there hath not *failed one 


word of all his good promise, which he promised by the hand 10 


57 of Moses his servant. The Lorp our God be with us, as he was 
58 with our fathers: *let him not leave us, nor forsake us: that he 
may “incline our hearts unto him, to walk in all his ways, and 
to keep his commandments, and his statutes, and his judgments, 
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!2Chr. 6. 30. 
Prov, 20. 9. 
Eccles. 7.20. 
James 3. 2. 


¢@ Dan. 6. 10. 


t Ezra 7. 6. 
Ps, 106. 46. 


* Deut. 9, 29. 
Neh. 1. 10. 
t Deut. 4. 20. 
Jer, 11. 4, 


u Ex, 19. 6. 
Deut. 4 20. 
& 9, 26, 29. 


= 2S8am.6.13, 


¥ Deut. 12. 
Josh. 21. 45. 


* Deut. 31.6, 
Josh. 1. 5. 
Pa. 27. 9. 


@ Pg, 110, 36, 
1 Heb. bring back to their heart, 2 Or, right. 3 Heb. fullen. 
47. bethink themselves] Lit., as inmar- 1. the furnace of iron] Egypt is 80 called 
i as a place of severe trial and affliction. 


lage “reflect,” ‘consider seriously.” 
Cp. Deut. xxx. 1. 


sinned, done perversely, commviticd wicked- all the ap 


54, If the prayer of Solomon be, as it has 
arance of being, a genuine docu- 


ness] The words here used seem to have 
become the standard form of expressing 
contrition when the time of the Captivity 
‘arrived and the Israelites were forcibly re- 
moved to Babylon (cp. marg. reff.) The 
three expressions are thought to form a 
climax, rising from negative to positive 
guilt, and from mere wrongful acts to 
ae ravation of the moral character. 
50. compassion, &c.] Not merely such com- 
nassion as Evil-Merodach shewed towards 
5 ehoiachin (2 K. xxv. 27-30; Jer. lii. 31-34), 
but such as Cyrus and Artaxerxes shewed 
in allowing the captive Jews to return to 
-their own land (Ez. i. 3; Neh. ii. 6). 


ment of the time, preserved in the archives 
to which the authors of both Kings and 
Chronicles had access, all theories of the 
late origin of Deuteronomy must be re- 
garded as baseless. While references are 
not infrequent to other portions of the 
Pentateuch, the language of the prayer is 
mainly modelled upon Deuteronomy, the 
promises and threats contained in which 
are continually before the mind of the 
writer. (See marg. reff.). 

58. incline our hearts] This is a doctrine 
which first appears in Scripture in the 
Davidical Psalms (see marg. ref. and Ps. 
exli, 4). Solomon in this prayer seems to be 
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59 which he commanded our fathers. And let these my words, 
wherewith I have mado supplication before the Lorp, be nigh 
unto the Lorp our God day and night, that he maintain the 
cause of his servant, and the cause of his people Israel !at all 

® Josh. 4.24, 60 times, as the matter shall require: ’that all the people of the 
18am.17.46. earth may know that ‘the Lorp 7s God, and that there is nono 
2 Kin. 19-19. 61 olse. Let your “heart therefore be perfect with the Lorp our 
35,39. God, to walk in his statutes, and to keep his commandments, as 
yee Hs 62 at this day. And ‘the king, and all Isracl with him, offered 
Skin 90 3, 63 sacrifice before the Lorp. And Solomon offered a sacritice of 
*2Uhr.7.4, peace offerings, which he offered unto the Lorn, two and twenty 
se thousand oxen, and an hundred and twenty thousand sheep. So 
the king and all the children of Israel dedicated the house of the 
s2Chr.7.7, 64 Lorp. /The same day did the king hallow the middle of the 
court that was before the house of the Lorn: for there he 
offered burnt offerings, and meat offerings, and the fat of the 
92Chr. 4.1 eace offerings: because “the brasen altar that was before the 
ORD was too little to receive the burnt offerings, and meat 
65 offerings, and the fat of the peace offerings. J And at that time 
A ver. 2. Solomon held “a feast, and all Israel with him, a great congre- 
Lev. 23.34. gation, from ‘the entering in of Hamath unto ‘the river of 
Josh. 13, 5. Sgypt, before the LorD our God, ‘seven days and seven days, 
ca ra 66 ever fourteen days. ™On the eighth day he sent the pcople 
igChe 7.3. away: and they “blessed the king, and went unto their tents 
™ 2 Chr. 7. joyful and glad of heart for all the goodness that the Lorp had 
8,10. done for David his servant, and for Israel his people. 
e2chr.7, CHar. 9. AND “it came to pass, when Solomon had finished the 
}I, &e. building of the house of the Lorp, band the king’s house, and 
¢ a Gre: 8.6, 2 ¢all Solomon’s desire which he was pleased to do, that the Lorp 
4 ch. 3.5 appeared to Solomon the second time, ¢as he had appeared unto 


1 Hob. the thing ofa day in his day. 


3 Or, thanked. 


thoroughly penetrated with his father’s 
spirit. 

61. as at this day] i.e. “as ye are now 
doing, in coming with pious intentions to 
this festival.” 

63. These numbers have been thought in- 
credible, but they are not impossible. At 
least 100,000, or 120,000 men (v. 65) were 
assembled ; and as they all offered sacrifice 
with the king (v, 62), the number of victims 
must have been enormous. Part of the flesh 
of so many victims would be eaten; but 
much of the meat may have been privatel 
burnt (Lev. xix. 6), the object of the sacri- 
fice being the glory of God, and not the 
convenience of the people. Profusion was a 
usual feature of the sacrifices of antiquity. 

64, the middle of the court] Or, ‘‘ the 
whole area of the court "—all the mid space 
within the enclosing walls, which thus be- 
came one huge altar, on any part of which 
victims might be offered at one and the 
same time. 

65. A feast necessarily accompanied such 
a sacrifice as Solomon was holding. Cp. 
Lev. xix. 5. On the present occasion there 
was a double festival—first, the Feast of the 
Dedication, from the 8th to the 15th of the 
month Ethanim (or Tisri), and then the 


Feast of Tabernacles, from the 15th to the 
22nd (v. 2). On the day after this, “the 
eighth day,” counting from the commence- 
ment of the second seven, and the twenty- 
third day of the month (marg. ref. m), 
Solomon dismissed the people to their 
homes. 

the entering in of roti Cp. Num. xiii. 
21, note and marg. reff. The phrase marks 
the extreme northern boundary of the Holy 

and, 

the river of Egypt] The Wady-el-Arish, 
the only large water-course on this coast 
(marg. reff.) 

68. their tents] i.c. “their homes.” The 
word ‘‘ tents” was used for ‘‘ houses” from 
an old habit of speech, which had come 
down from the time when the Israelites 
were a nomadic nation. 

IX. 2. This appearance is fixed by +. 3 
to Solomon’s twenty-fourth year, the year in 
which he completed his palace (vi. 37, 38, 
vii. 1f. The fact seems to be that, though 
the ‘Temple was finished in Solomon's 
eleventh year, the Dedication did not take 
place till his twenty-fourth year. The order 
of the narrative in Kings agrees with this 
view, since it interposes the account of the 
building of the palace (vii. 1-12), and of the 
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3 him at Gibeon. And tho Lorp said unto him, ¢I have heard 
thy prayer and thy supplication, that thou hast made before me: 
I have hallowed this house, which thou hast built, ‘to put my 
name there for ever; “and mine eyes and mine heart shall be 


4 there perpetually. And if thou wilt *walk beforo me, ‘as David 1 


thy father walked, in integrity of heart, and in uprightness, to 
do according to all that I have commanded theo, and wilt keep 
5 my statutes and my judgments: then I will establish the throne 
of thy kingdom upon Israel for ever, *as I promised to David thy 
father, saying, hero shall not fail thee a man upon the throne 
6 of Israel. ' ut if ye shall at all turn from following me, ye or 
your children, and will not keep my commandments and my 
statutes which I have set beforo you, but go and serve other 
7 gods, and worship them: ™then will I cut off Israel out of the 
land which I have given them ; and this house, which I have 
hallowed "for my name, will I cast out of my sight; °and Israel 
$ shall be a proverb and a byword among all people: and ?at this 
house, which is high, every ono that passeth by 1 shall be aston- 
ished, and shall hiss; and they shall say, 7Why hath the Lorp 
9 done thus unto this land, and to this house? And they shall 
answer, Because they forsook the Lorn their God, who brought 
forth their fathers out of the land of Egypt, and have taken hold 
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e 2 Kin. £0.5. 
Pa. 10. 17. 
Sch, 8, 20. 
¢ Deut, 11. 
9 


W Gen. 17. 1. 
‘ch. 11. 4,6, 
38. 


Ps. 132. 12. 
Pa, 89. 30. 


@ Deut. 29. 
24, 25, 26. 
Jer. 22, 8,9, 


upon other gods, and_ have worshipped them, and served them: 
therefore hath the Lorp brought upon them all this eril. 


10 J And "it came to passat the end of twenty years, when Solo- 
mon had built the two houses, the house of the Lorp, and the 

11 king’s house, *(now Hiram the king of ‘Tyro had furnished Solo- 
mon with cedar trees and fir trees, and with gold, according to 

Solomon gave 

Hirain came out from Tyre to see 


all his desire, ) that then kin 
12 in tho land of Galileo. An 


reh.cé. 37, 
38, 


iram twenty cities 


the cities which Solomon had given him; and they 'pleased him 


1 Tleb. tere not right in his eyes. 


making of the furniture (vii. 13-51), be- 
tween the completion of the building of the 
Temple (vi. 38) and the ceremony of the 
Dedication (viii. ). 

8. The answer given by God to Solomon's 
prayer is reported more fully in 2 Chronicles 
(vii. 12-29). 

When God puts His Name in the temple 
He does it, in intention, for ever. He will 
not arbitrarily withdraw it; there it will 
remain for crer, so far as God is concerned. 
But the people may by unfaithfulness drive 
it away (rz, 7-9). 

and mine eyes and my heart] An answer 
in excess of the prayer (viii. 29); ‘‘ Not 
Mine eyes only, but Mine eyes and Afine 
heart.” 

4. See iii. 14. Solomon’s subsequent fall 
lends to these repeated warnings o special 
interest. 

6. at all turn] Rather, “If ye shall 
wholly turn from following Me.” (See 2 
Chr. vii. 19.) The Israelites were not to 
be cut off, except for an entire defec- 
tion. 

8. The Hebrew text runs—‘‘And this 
house shall be high: every one,” &c. ‘The 
meaning appears to be, ‘This house shall 


be high” (i.¢. conspicuous) ‘Sin its ruin as 
in its glory.” 

and shall hiss) In contempt. This ex- 
pen first appears in the time of Heze- 

jah (2 Chr. xxix. 8; Mic. vi. 16). It is 
especially familiar to Jeremiah (xviii. 16, 
xix. 8, &e.). 

10. ‘The ‘‘twenty years” are to be counted 
from the fourth year of Solomon, the year 
when he commenced the building of the 
Temple. They are made up of the seven 
years employed in the work of the Temple 
(vi. 38), and the thirteen yearg during 
ak Solomon was building his own house 
vii. 1). 

11. By the spirit, if not by the letter, of 
the Law, Solomon had no right to give 
away these cities, or any part of the inheri- 
tance of Israel (Lev. xxv. 13-34). But the 
exigences of a worldly policy caused the re- 
quirements of the Law to be set aside. 

12. they pleased him not] It is a reason- 
able conjecture that, when a question arose 
with respect to a cession of land, Hiram 
had cast his eyes on the bay or harbour of 
Acco, or Ptolemais, and was therefore the 
more disappointed when he received en in- 
land tract of mountain territory. 
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13 not. And he said, What cities are these which thou hast given 


¢ Josh. 19.27. 


me, my brother? ‘And he called them the land of !Cabul unto 


14 this day. And Hiram sent to the king sixscore talents of gold. 


& ch. 5, 13, 


15 J And this 7s the reason of “the levy which king Solomon raised; 


for to build the house of the Lorp, and his own house, and 


= ver, 24. 

¥ Josh, 11.1, 
* Josh.12.21. 
@ Josh.16.10. 
Judg. 1. 29. 
® Josh.16,10. 
¢ Josh. 10.10, 
2 Chr. 8. 5, 
4 Josh.19.44. 
2 Chr. 8. 4. 


¢ ch, 4, 26. 
Svor. 1. 


17 ter, Solomon’s wife. 


19 in the land, and all the 


1 That is, Displeasing, or, Dirty. 


*Millo, and the wall of Jerusalem, and ’Hazor, and *Megiddo, 
16 and *Gezer. or Pharaoh king of Egypt had gone up, and 
taken Gezer, and burnt it with fire, °and slain the Canaanites 
that dwelt in the city, and given it for a present unto his daugh- 
And Solomon built Gezer, and ‘Beth- 
18 horon the nether, and ¢Baalath, and Tadmor in the wilderness, 


cities of store that Solomon had, and 


cities for ‘his chariots, and cities for his horsemen, and ?that 
which Solomon ‘desired to build in Jerusalem, and in Lebanon, 


2 Heb. the desire of Solomon which he desired. 


18. Cabul is said to be a Phoenician 
word, and signified ‘displeasing ” (see 
marg.). There is some reason to believe that 
the cities thus despised by Hiram were re- 
stored to Solomon (2 Chr. viii. 2), and that 
Solomon rebuilt them and colonized them 
with Israelites. 

14. Hiram sent sixscore talents of gold] 
Apparently, to show that, although dis- 
appointed, he was not offended. The sum 
sent was very large—above a million and a 
quarter of our money, according to one 
estimate of the weight of the Hebrew gold 
talent ; or about 720,000/. according to the 
estimate adopted in Ex. xxxviii. 24-29 
note. At any rate, it was more than equal 
eG ae part of Solomon’s regular revenue 
x. 14). 

15. levy] See marg. ref. note. 

Millo] See 2 Sam. v. 9 note. The LXX. 
commonly render the word % 4dxpa, “the 
citadel,” and it mav possibly have been the 
fortress on Mount Zion connected with the 
Maccabean struggles (1 Mae. iv. 41, xiii. 49- 
52), Its exact site has not been deter- 
mined. 

and the wall of Jerusalem] David's fortifi- 
cation (2 Sam. v. 9; 1 Chr. xi. 8) had been 
hasty, and had now—fifty years later— 
fallen into decay. Solomon therefore had 
to “‘repair the breaches of the city of 
David ” (xi, 27). 

Hazor,. Megiddo, and Gezer were three of 
the most important sites in the Holy Land. 
For the two first places, cp. marg. reff. and 
notes. 

Gezer was a main city of the south. It 
was situated on the great maritime plain, 
and commanded the ordinary line of ap- 

rozch from Egypt, which was along this 
ow region. ‘The importance of Gezer ap- 
pears from Josh. x. 33, xii. 12, &e. Its 
site is near Tell Jezer, and marked now by 
Alu Shusheh. Though within the lot of 
Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 3), and specially as- 
signed to the Kohathite Levites (do. xxi. 
21), it had never yet been conquered from 
the old inhabitants (marg. reff.), who con- 


tinued to dwell in it till Solomon's time, 
and apparently were an independent people 


v. 16). 

Pharaoh took it before the marriage of 
Solomon with his daughter, and gave it 
‘* for a present”—i.e. for a dowry. ‘Though 
in the East husbands generally pay for 
their wives, yet dower is given in some 
cases. Sargon gave Cilicia as a dowry with 
his daughter when he married her to 
Ambris king of Tubal: and the Persian 
kings seem generally to have given satra- 
pe or other high offices as dowries to the 
husbands of their daughters. 

17, Beth-hovon the nether] See marg. ref. 
note. 

18. Zadmor] The Hebrew text here has, 
as written, Tamor (or Tamar), and as read, 
‘Tadmor. That the latter place, or Palmyra, 
was meant appears, first, from the distinct 
statement of Chronicles (2 Chr. viii. 4) that 
Solomon built Tadmor, and the improba- 
bility that the fact would be omitted in 
Kings ; secondly, from the strong likelihood 
that Solomon, with his wide views of com- 
merce, would seize and fortify the Palmy- 
rene Oasis : and thirdly, from the unanimity 
of the old Versions in rendering Tamar here 
by Tadmor. ‘The probability seems to be 
that Tamar was the original name of the 
place, being the Hebrew word for ‘‘a 
palm,” whence it is generally agreed that 
the town derived its name. Tadmor was a 
corrupt or dialectic variety of the word, 
which was adopted at the city itself, and 
prevailed over the original appellation. No 
reference is found to Tadmor in the As- 
syrian inscriptions, or in any classical 
writer before Pliny. 

19. ‘The cities of store” contained pro- 
visions stored up for the troops (cp. 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 28). They seem to have been chiefly 
in the north—in Hamath (2 Chr. viii. 4) 
and Naphtali (do. xvi. 4). On the “ cities 
for his chariots,” see x. 26 note. 

By ‘that which Solomon desired to 
build” (see marg.) seem to be intended 
‘* pleasaunces” in or near the capital, and 
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20 and in all the land of hisdominion. ([?Axd all the people that 
were left of the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebu- 
21 sites, which were not of the children of Israel, their children 
kthat were left after them in the land, ‘whom the children of 
Israel also were not able utterly to destroy, ‘upon those did 
22 Solomon levy a tribute of ‘bondservice unto this day. But of 
the children of Israel did Solomon “make no bondmen: but they 
were men of war, and his servants, and his princes, and his cap- 
93 tains, and rulers of his chariots, and his horsemen. ‘These were 
the chief of the officers that were over Solomon’s work, "tive 
hundred and fifty, which bare rule over the people that wrought 
94 in the work. 4] But°*Pharaoh’s daughter came up out of the 
city of David unto her house which Solomon had built for her: 
95 %then did he build Millo. And threo times in a year did 
Solomon offer burnt offerings and peaco offerings upon the altar 
which he built unto the Lorp, and he burnt incense 'upon the 
altar that was before the Lorp. So he finished the house. 
96 J And ‘king Solomon made a navy of ships in ‘Hzion-geber, 
which 7s beside Eloth, on the 2shore of the Ked sea, in the land 
of Edom. “And Hiram sent in the navy his servants, shipmen 
that had knowledgo of the sea, with the servants of Solomon. 
2g And they came to #Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, four 
hundred and twenty talents, and brought 7¢ to king Solomon. 
Cuar. 10. AND when the “queen of Sheba heard of the fame of 
Solomon, concerning the name of the Lorp, she came to prove 
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72 Chr. S. 

7, &e. 

& Judg. 1. 

21, 27, 20. 

&3. 1. 

§ Josh. 15.63. 
. 


& Judy. 1,28. 


n See2 Chr. 
8. 10, 
°2Chr. 8.11. 


1, &e. 

Matt. 12. 42. 
Luke 11. 3. 
> See Jucg. 

14, 12. 


2 Heb. upon it. 


2 Heb. lip. Prov. 1. 6. 


a ee 


in the Lebanon range, built specially for 
the enjoyment of the king. 

21. See v. 15 note. 

22. Comparing this with v. 13, 14, it 
would seem that a modified service of 
forced labour for one-third of each year was 
not regarded as reducing those who were 
subject to it to the condition of bondmen. 

23, five hundred and fifty] See v. 16 
note. 

24. Cp. marg. ref. Solomon was not 
satisfied that Pharaoh’s daughter should 
remain in the palace of David, which was 
on Mount Zion, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Temple, because he regarded the 
whole vicinity of the Temple as made holy 
by the presence of the Ark of God. His 
own palace was on the other (western) hill, 
probably directly oppusite to the Temple, 
the valley of the ‘lyropwum running be- 
tween them. 

25. three times] i.e. (see marg. ref.) the 
three solemn Feasts—the Feast of unlea- 
vened bread, the Feast of weeks, and the 
Feast of tabernacles. 

did Solomon. offer...and he burnt incense] 
Not with his own hand, but by his_ priests 
(viii. 6; 2 Chr. v. 7-14). In sacred, as in 
ordinary, history, men are said to do that 
which they cause to be done. 

26. On Ezion-geber and Eloth, see notes 
to marg. reff. As the entire tract about 
Elath (Akaba) is destitute of trees, it is 
conjectured that the wood of which Solo- 
mon built his fleet was cut in Lebanon, 


floated to Gaza by sea, and thence conveyed 
across to Ezion-geber, at the head of the 
ae) Gulf, by land carriage. (Cp. 2 Chr. 
ii. 16. 

27, shipmen] Sec v. 6 note. With re- 
spect to the acquaintance of the Pheenicians 
with this particular sea, it may be observed. 
that they are not unlikely to have had 
trading settlements there, as they had in 
the Persian Gulf, even at this early period. 
The commerce with Ophir was probably an 
established trade, previously either in their 
hands or in those of the Egyptians, when 
Solomon determined to have a share in it. 
The Egyptians had navigated the other 
arm of the Red Sen, and perhaps its lower 
parts, from a much more ancient period. 

28. On Ophir, see marg. ref. note. 
Among the various opinions three predo- 
minate; all moderns, except a very few, 
being in favour of Arabia, India, or Eastern 
Africa. Arabia’s claims are supported by 
the greatest number. 

X. 1. Doubt has arisen whether the 
“queen of Sheba” was an Ethiopian or an 
Arabian princess. Both countries profess 
to have traditions on the subject connecting 
the queen of Sheba with their history; and 
in both countries, curiously enough, govern- 
ment by queens was common. But the 
claims of Arabia decidedly preponderate. 
The Arabian Sheba was the great sj:ice 
country of the ancient world; whereas 
Ethiopia furnished no spices. ‘The Arabian 
Sheba was an important kingdom. Sheba 
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2 him with hard questions. 


And she came to Jerusalem with a 


very great train, with camels that bare spices, and very much 
gold, and precious stones: and when she was coino to Solomon, 


3 she communed with him of all that wasin her heart. 


And 


Solomon told her all her 'questions: thero was not any thing 
4 hid from the king, which he told her not. And when the queen 
of Sheba had seen all Solomon’s wisdom, and the house that he 
5 had built, and the meat of his table, and the sitting of his ser- 
vants, and the “attendance of his ministers, and their apparel, 


¢ 1Chr.26.16, 


and his *cupbearers, ‘and his ascent by which he went up unto 


G the house of the LorD; there was no more spirit in her. And 
she said to the king, It was a true ‘report that I heard in mine 
7 own land of thy ‘acts and of thy wisdom. Howbcit I believed 
not the words, until I came, und mino eyes had seen it: and, 
behold, the half was not told me: ‘thy wisdom and prosperity 


4 Prov. 3.34. 


8 exceedeth the famo which I heard. ¢Happy are thy men, happy 


are these thy servants, which stand continually before thee, and 


9 that hear thy wisdom. 
dclighted in theo, to set 


¢ ch. 5. 7. 


428am.8.15. 
Prov. 8. 15. 

9 Ps. 72. 10, 
15. 


¢Blessed be the Lorv thy God, which 


thee on the throne of Israel: because 


the Lorp loved Israel for ever, therefore made he thee king, /to 
10 do judgment and justice. 
and twenty talents of gold, und of spices very great store, and 


And she “gave the king an hundred 


precious stones: there came no more such abundance of spices 
as these which the queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon. 


1 Heb. words, 
3 Heb. standing. 
3 Or, butlers. 


* Heb. word. 
* Or, sayings. 


S Heb, thou hast added wis. 
dom and goodness to the 
Same. 


in Ethiopia was a mere town, subject to 
Mero#. And it may be doubted whether 
the Cushite Sheba of Scripture (Gen. x. 7) 
is not rather to be sought on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf (do. note), whence no one 
supposes ‘‘the queen of Sheba” to have 
come. If Ophir be placed in Arabia, there 
will be an additional reason for regard- 
ing Sheba as in the same quarter, because 
then Solomon’s trade with that place will 
account for his fame having reached the 
Sabsean princess. 

‘‘The fame of Solomon concerning the 
name of the Lord,” has been variously 
explained, and is confessedly very ob- 
scure. May it not mean what we should 
call ‘his religious fame,” as distinct from 
‘his artistic, literary, military, or political 
fame—‘‘ his fame with respect to God and 
the things of God”—or, in other words, ‘‘his 
moral and religious wisdom ?” (cp. v. 6). 

hard questions] Or ‘‘riddles” (Judg. xiv. 
12), though not exactly riddles in our sense. 
The Orientals have always been fond of 
playing with words and testing each other’s 
wit and intelligence by verbal puzzles of 
various kinds. This spirit seems to have 
been particularly rife in Solomon’s time, 
for Josephus records other encounters with 
Hiram of Tyre and another Tyrian called 
Abdemonus. 

2. See v, 10 note. 

5. and the meat of his table] Cp. iv. 22, 
23, The scene here described receives very 


apt illustration from the Assyrian banquet 
scenes, where we have numerous guests 
sitting, dressed handsomely in fringed robes, 
with armlets upon their arms, and bracelets 
round their wrists, attendants standing be- 
hind them, and magnificent drinking-cups, 
evidently of a costly metal, in the hands of 
the guests, which are filled from a great 
wine-bow] at one end of the chamber, 

and his ascent by which he went up] A ren- 
dering preferable to ‘the burnt-offeriny 
which he offered in.” The “ascent” was 
probably a private way by which the king 
passed from his palace on the western 

ill, across the ravine (‘l'yropceum) and up 
the eastern hill, to the west side of the 
‘Temple aren (cp. mare. ref.). 

9. Blessed be the Lorp thy God] This 
acknowledgment of Jehovah falls below the 
confessions of Hiram (2 Chr. ii. 12) and 
Cyrus (Ezr. i. 3). It does not imply more 
than an admission of His puwer as a local 
deity; viz. that He is the God of the Jews 
and of their country. 

10, Strabo relates that the Sabzans were 
enormously wealthy, and used gold and 
silver in a most lavish manner in their fur- 
niture, their utensils, and even on the walls, 
doors, and roofs of their houses. That the 
gold of Sheba should be given to Solomon 
was prophesied by the writer of Ps Ixxii. 
(see mary. ref.). ‘The immense abundance 
of spices in Arabia, and especially in the 
Yemen‘or Saban country, is noted by 
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11 9*And the navy also of Hiram, that brought gold from Ophir, 
aa plenty of 'almug trees, and pre- 
the king made of the almug trees ** pillars 


brought in from Ophir 
12 cious stones. *An 
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& ch, 9, 27, 


*2 Chr. 9.11. 


for the house of the LorD, and for the king’s house, harps also 


and psalteries for singers: there came no such “almug trees, nor 
G And king Solomon gave unto the 


13 were seen unto this day. 


k2 Chr. 9.10, 


queen of Sheba all her desire, whatsoever she asked, beside that 
which Solomon gave her ‘of his royal bounty. So she turned 
14 and went to her own country, she and her servants. J Now the 
weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year was six 
15 hundred threescore and six talents of gold, beside that he had of 
the merchantmen, and of the traffick of the spice merchants, 


and ‘of all the kings of Arabia, and of the ‘governors of the 
1G country. QAnd king Solomon made two hundred targets of 


'2Chr.9. 24, 
Ps. 72. 10, 


beaten gold: six hundred siekels of gold went to one target. 


1 algum trees, 2 Chr. 2. 8. 
& 9. 10, 11. 


3 Or, raile, 
3 Heb. w prop. 


hand of king Solomon. 
5 Or, captains, 


* Heb. according to the 


many writers. According to Strabo, the 
spice-trade of Arabia was in the hands of 
two nations, the Sabeans and the Ger- 
rheans. ‘The spices in which they dealt 
seem to have been only in part the produce 
of Arabia itself ; some of the most impor- 
tant kinds, as the cinnamon and the cassia, 
must have been imported from India, since 
Arabia does not yield them. The chief 
precious stones which Arabia now yields are 
the onyx and the emerald. -Anciently she 
is said to have praduced other gems. Pearls, 
too, were readily poser in Arabia from 
the Persian Gulf fishery. 

Hiram) i.e. Solomon's 


ll. the nore oF 
navy in the Sea, which was chiefly 
zee by subjects of Hiram, (see marg, 
ref.). 

almug-trees] Probably the sandal-wood 
tree | Seiad day santalinus). The wood is 
very heavy, hard, and fine grained, and of a 
heautiful garnet colour, which, according to 
the Rabbinical writers, was the colour of 
the algeum. One of the names of the red 
sandal-wood, in its own native countr 
(India) is valguka, a word of which algum is 
a natural corruption. 

12. pillars] The Hebrew word signifies 
ordinarily a ‘‘prop” (marg.). It is gene- 
rally suppose to mean in this place a 
“railing,” or “balustrade,” a sense which 
connects and harmonises the present passage 
with the parallel passage in Chronicles 
(marg. rant where Solomon is said to have 
made of the almug-wood ‘‘stairs’’ for the 
‘Temple and for his awn house. 

pares) The Jewish harp (kinnor) was of o 
triangular shape, and had ordinarily ten 
strings. It probably resembled the more 
ancient harp of the Assyrians, which was 
played with a plectrum, as was (ordinarily) 
the kinnor. 

psalteries] The psaltery, or viol (nebel, 
Gr. vdBdc), was a stringed instrument 
played with the hand; perhaps a lyre, like 


those on Hebrew coins, the sounding-board 
of which is shaped like a jug; or, perhaps, 
a sort of guitar, with a hollow jug-shaped 
body at the lower end. 

14, six hundred threescore and siz talents 
of gold] About 3,646,3507. of our money, 
Solomon’s annual revenue exceeded that of 
Oriental be say very much greater in 
extent than his, and must have made him 
one of the richest, if not the very richest, 
of the monarchs of his time. 

16. There is no mention in the original 
of ‘‘spice merchants.” Two classes of 
traders are spoken of ; but both expressions 


are general. 

kings of tre Rather, ‘‘kings of the 
mingled people” (cp. Jer. xxv. 24), These 
were probably tribes half Jewish, half 
Arabian, on the borders of the western 
desert. They are regarded as Arabs by the 
author of Chronicles (marg. ref.). 

governors] The word used here is thought 
to be of Aryan a ar It appears to have 
been a title given by the Persians to petty 
governors, inferior to the great satraps of 
provinces. We find it borne by, among 
others, Tatnai (Ezr. v. 6), Zerubbabel (Hag. 
i. 1), and Nehemiah (Neh. v. 14). It can 
scarcely have been in use among the Jews 
so early as Solomon, ahd we must therefore 
suppose it to have been substituted by the 
writer of Kings for some corresponding 
Semitic title. ‘whe empire of Solomon was 
not a state governed from a single centre 
by an organisation of satrapies or provinces 
(iv. £1 note). But exceptionally, in some 
parts of the empire, the kings had been 
a Tae by * rovernors ” (cp. xx. 24). 

6. The ‘‘targets” seem to have been 
long shields protecting the whole body, 
while the “ shields” of the next verse were 
bucklers of a smaller size, probably round 
and much lighter. They may be compared 
with the Assyrian long shield, and the ordi- 
nary Assyrian round shield. As the amount 
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17 And he made ™three hundred shields of beaten gold ; three pound 

of gold went to one shield: and the king put them in the "house 
18 of the forest of Lebanon. 
19 throne of ivory, and overlaid it with the best gold. ‘The throne 


{]° Moreover the king made a great 


had six steps, and tho top of the throne was round 'behind : and 
there were *stays on either side on the place of the seat, and two 
20 lions stood beside the stays. And twelve lions stood there on 
the ono sido and on the other upon the six steps: there was not 


21 the liko made in any kingdom. 4”And all king Solomon’s 
drinking vessels :vere of gold, and all the vessels of the house of 


the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold; ‘none were oy’ silver: 
22 it was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. For the 


king had at sea a navy 


1 Heb. on the hinder part 
thereof. 


3 Heb. Aands. 
3 Heb. ea. 


of ¢Tharshish with the navy of Hiram : 
once in three years cumo the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, 


4 Or, there was xo silcer 
in them. 


—e_sasaees sooo a 


of gold used in each of the larger shields was 
only 600 shekels—worth from 650i. to 700I. 
of our money—and that used in the smaller 
ones was only half as much it is evident 
that the metal did not form the substance 
of the shields, but was laid as a coating or 
plating over them. 

17. These shields, together with the 500 
taken by David from Hadadezer (2 Sam. 
viii. 7) were hung round the outer walls of 
& building, reckoned as belonging to the 
“house of the Forest of Lebanon,” but 
separate from it, and called sometimes 
“the Tower of David” (Cant. iv. 4), or 
froin its use ‘‘the armoury” (do.; Is. xxii. 
8). The practice of hanging shields out- 
side walls for ornamentation seems to hava 
existed at Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 10, 11), Rome, 
Athens, and elsewhere. ‘Traces of it are 
thought to be found in the Assyrian sculp- 
tures. 

18. It is, on the whole, probable that the 
substance of the throne was wood, and that 
the ivory, cut into thin slabs, and probably 
carved in patterns, was applied externally 
asaveneer. This is found to have been the 
practice in Assyria, The gold was probably 
not placed over the ivory, but covered other 
parts of the throne. 

19. Representations of thrones are fre- 
quent in the Egyptian and Assyrian sculp- 
tures. They have no steps up to them, but 
frequently stand upon sc,uare bases. The 
back appears to be flat at the top, not 
rounded. Assyrian thrones have ‘‘stays” 
or arms on either side, and they stand gene- 
rally upon lion’s feet. They are always 
accompanied by a footstool. 

lions stood beside the stays) The arms of 
Assyrian thrones are occasionally supported 
by figures of animals. The throne of 
Rameses IT. at Medinet Abou has a sphinx 
at the side and a lion below the sphinx. 
‘The figure of the lion is naturally a opted 
by any imaginative race as an emblem of 
sovereignty. In the present case its adop- 


tion seems to have grown directly out of 
the poetic imagery of inspired Prophets, 
who, living before the time of Solomon, 
had compared Israel (Num. xxiii. 24, xxiv, 
9), and more particularly Judah (Gen. xlix. 
9), to a lion. The “twelve lions” of v. 20 
were probably intended to be emblematic 
of the twelve tribes. Josephus adds to the 
description of Solomon’s throne here given, 
that the seat was supported by a golden ox 
or bull, with its head turned over its 
shoulder. As the lion was especially em- 
blematic of Judah, so was the ox or bull of 
areca (Hos, iv. 16, x. 11; Jer. xxxi. 


, &C. 
20. Solomon’s throne, as described, is 
certainly grander than any of which we 
have a gal Percept either in Assyria or 
Egypt. uch more, then, would it trans- 
cend the thrones in inferior kingdoms. 
22. This is given as the reason of the 
eat plentifulness of silver in the time of 
olomon. The “navy of Tharshish” (not 
the same as the navy of Ophir, ix. 26) 
must therefore have imported very large 
uantities of that metal. Tharshish, or 
‘Tartessus, in Spain, had the richest silver. 
mines known in the ancient world, and had 
a. good deal of gold also; apes and ivory were 
produced by the opposite coast of Africa; 
and, if north Africa did not produce “ pea- 
cocks,” which is uncertain, she may have 
produced the birds called here tukhiyim, 
which some translate “parrots,” others 
“‘ guinea-fowl ”—the latter being a purely 
African bird. The etymology of the Hebrew 
words here rendered ‘‘ivory,” ‘ apes,” and 
“‘ peacocks,” is uncertain; but even if of In- 
dian origin, the Jews may have derived their 
first knowledge of ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks, through nations which traded with 
India, and may thus have got the words 
into their language long before the time of 
Solomon. The names once fixed would be 
retained, whatever the quarter whence the 
things were procured afterwards. 
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23 and silver, ‘ivory, and apes, and peacocks. r 
exceeded all the kings of the earth for riches and for wisdom. &+ 


{So tking Solomon 


24 And all the earth *sought to Solomon, to hear his wisdom, 
25 which God had put in his heart. And they brought every man 
his present, vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, and garments, 
and armour, and spices, horses, and mules, a rate year by year. 


26 J#And Solomon ‘gathered together chariots and horsemen: and 
he had a thousand and four hundred chariots, and twelve thou- 
sand horsemen, whom he bestowed in the cities for chariots, and 

27 with the king at Jerusalem. *And the king *made silver to be 
in Jerusalem as stones, and cedars made he to be as the syco- 

28 more trees that ave in the vale, for abundance. 
mon had horses brought out of Egypt, and "linen yarn: the 1 

29 king’s merchants received the linen yarn at a price. Anda 39 
chariot came up and went out of Egypt for six hundred ehriels 
of silver, and an horse for an hundred and fifty : ‘and so jor all 


1 Or, elephants’ teeth. 
2 Heb. sought the fuce of. 


3 Heh. gare 


* Heb, dnd the going forth 


* ch. 4. 26. 
2 Chr. 1, 14. 
& 9. 25. 

¢ Deut. 17.16. 


q=*And Solo- 


of the horses which was 
lomon‘s. 


, 24 See marg. reff. By ‘“‘all the 
earth ” we are, of course, only to understand 
the kings or people of neighbouring na- 
tions. 

25. his present] i.e. his tribute (iv. 21 
note). A statement illustrated by Egyptian 
and Assyrian sculptures on slabs and obe- 
lisks. ‘Tribute-bearers from the subject 
kings, bring not only the fixed rate of bul- 
lion, but a tribute in kind besides, consist- 
ing of the most precious products of their 
respective countries. 

6. See iv. 26 note. Until the time of 
Solomon, war-chariots had not been in use 
among the Jews, except to a very small 
extent (1 Chr. xviii. 4). Hence, it was 
necessary for him to put himself on an 
equality in this respect with neighbouring 
powers, 

cities for chariots] They were probably 
fortresses upon the borders of his territory, 
in which he maintained the standing army 
necessary for the support of his dominion. 
27. made silver as stones] This strong 
hyperbole marks in the most striking way 
the great wealth and prosperity of the 
capital during Solomon’s reign. The lavish 
expenditure ‘which impoverished the pro- 
vinces, and produced, or helped to produce, 
the general discontent that led to the out- 
break under Jeroboam, enriched the me- 
tropolis, which must have profited greatly 
by the residence of the court, the constant 
influx of opulent strangers, and the peri- 
odical visits of all Israelites not hindered 
Wee some urgent reason at the great festi- 
vals. 

The ‘‘sycomore-trees in the vale” (She- 
phélah) are mentioned also in 1 Chr. xxvii. 
28, Like the olives and the vines, they 
were placed by David under a special over- 
seer, on account of their value. The tree 
mennt seems to be the sycomore proper, or 
‘fig-mulberry,” which is still common in 


Palestine, and is highly esteemed both on 
account of its fruit and its timber. 

28. The word translated ‘‘ linen yarn ” is 
thought now by Hebraists to mean ‘a 
troop” or “company.” If the present 
reading is retained, they would translate 
the passage—‘‘ As for the bringing up of 
Solomon’s horses out of Egypt, a band of 
the king’s merchants fetched a band {or 
troop) of horses at a price.” But the reading 
is very uncertain. The LXX. had before 
them a different one, which they render 
“and from Tekoa.” Tekoa, the home of 
Amas (Am. i. 1), was a small town on the 
route from Egypt to Jerusalem, through 
which the horses would have naturally 

ed. ‘The monuments of the 18th and of 
ater dynasties make it clear that the horse, 
though introduced from abroad, became 
very abundant in Egypt. During the 
whole period of Egyptian prosperity the 
corps of chariots constituted a large and 
effective portion of the army. That horses 
were abundant in Egypt at the time of the 
Exodus is evident from Ex. ix. 3, xiv. 9, 
23, 28; Deut. xvii. 16. That they con- 
tinued numerous in later times appears 
from frequent allusions, both in the His- 
torical Books of Scripture and in the Pro- 
Ee as 2 K. vii. 6, xviii. 24; Is. xxxvi. 9; 
zek, xvii. 15, &c. The monuments show 
that the horse was employed by the Egypt- 
ians in peace no less than in war, private 
persons being often represented as paying 
visits to their friends in chariots. 

29. Taking the shekel at about three 
shillings of our money, six hundred silver 
shekels would be equal to about 90/.; and 
150 shekels to 227. 10s. Average price seems 
to be in each case intended ; and we may 
account for the comparatively high price of 
the chariot by supposing that by ‘‘ chariot” 
is intended the entire equinae, including 
car, harness, and trained horses, of which 
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the kings of the Hittites, and for the kings of Syria, did they 
bring them out 'by their means, 


* Neh. 13.26. Crap, ll 
> Deut.17.17. 


. BUT *king Solomon loved ’many strange women, *to- 
gether with the daughter of Pharaoh, women of the Moabites, 


2 Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, and Hittites; of the nations 


¢ Ex. 34. 16, 
Deut. 7, 3, 4, 


concerning which the LoRD said unto the children of Israel, “Yo 
shall not go in to them, neither shall they come in unto you: 


for surely they will turn away your heart after their gods: 


8 Solomon clave unto these in love. 


And he had seven hundred 


Wives, princesses, and three hundred concubines: and his wives 


# Deut.17.17, 
Neh. 13. 26. 
« ch. 8, 61. 
Sch. 9. 4, 
9 ver. 33. 
Judg. 2, 33, 
2 Kin, 23.13. 
1 Heb. by their hand. 


4 turned away his heart. For it came to pass, when Solomon was 
old, ¢that his wives turned away his heart after other gods: and 
his ‘heart was not perfect with the Lorn his God, ‘as was the 

5 heart of David his father. 
the goddess of the Zidonians, and after >Milcom the abomination 


For Solomon went after 7 Ashtoreth 


2 Or, deside. 3 Called 2folech, ver. 7. 


there would be two at least, if not three. 
‘he “horses” mentioned separately from 
the chariots are not chariot-horses, but 
chargers for the cavalry. 

the kings of the Hittites] See 2 K. vii. 6 
note. The kings intended were probably 
Solomon’s vassals, whose armies were at 
his disposal if he required their aid. 

I. 1. In noticing successively Solomon’s 
excessive accumulation of silver and gold 
(x. 14-25), his multiplication of horses (do. 
26-29), and his multiplication of wives, the 
writer has in mind the warning of Moses 
azainst these three forms of princely osten- 
tation, all alike forbidden to an Israelite 
monarch (marg. ref.). 

Zidonians) t.e. Phoenician women. 
tradition states that Solomon married a 
daughter of Hiram, king of Tyre. 

2. ye shall not go in unto them, &c.] These 
words are not a quotation from the Penta- 
teuch. They merely give the general mean- 
ing of the two passages prohibiting inter- 
marriage with cee ibe epg Sect (marg. 
reff.). Strictly speaking, the prohibition in 
the Law of intermarriage was confined to the 
Canaanitish nations. But the ihre ge of 
the prohibition applied equally to the 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites, who 
all bordered on the Holy Land; and was 
so applied by Ezra (Ezr. ix. 1) and Nehe- 
miah (Neh. xiii. 23), 

8. These numbers seem excessive to many 
critics, and it must he admitted that history 
furnishes no parallel to them. In Cant. vi. 
8 the number of Solomon’s legitimate wives 
is raid to be sixty, and that of his concu- 
bines eighty. It is, perhaps probable, that 
the text has in this place suffered corrup- 
aoe For ‘‘700” we should perhaps read 


4 old] About fifty or fifty-five. From 
his age at his accession (ii. 2 ncte) he could 
not have been more than about sixty at his 
death. 

The true nature of Solomon’s idolatry 


A P 


was neither complete apostasy—an apos- 
tasy from which there could be no re- 
covery ; nor a mere toleration, rather praise- 
worthy than blameable. Solomon did not 
ever openly or wholly apostatise. He con- 
tinued his attendance on the worship of 
Jehovah, and punctually made his offerings 
three times a year in the Temple (ix. 25); 
but his heart was not “‘ perfect” with God. 
The religious earnestness of his younger 
days was weakened by wealth, luxury, 
sensualism, an increasing worldliness lead- 
ing him to worldly policy and latitudi- 
narianism arising from contact with all 
the manifold forms of human opinion. His 
lapse into deadly sin was no doubt gradual. 
artly from ostentation, partly from that 
sensualism which is the most common 
failing of Oriental monarchs, he established 
a harem on a grand and extraordinary 
scale. To gratify ‘strange women,” ¢.e. 
foreigners, admitted either from world) 

policy, or for variety’s sake, he built siagnit- 
cent temples to their false gods, right over 
against Jerusalem, as manifest rivals to 
“the Temple.” He thus became the author 
of a syncretism, which sought to blend to- 
gether the worship of Jehovah and the 
worship of idols—a syncretism which pos- 
sessed fatal attractions for the Jewish na- 
tion. Finally, he appears himself to have 
frequented the idol temples (rv. 5 and 10), 
and to have taken part in thos fearful im- 
purities which constituted the worst horror 
of the idolatrous systems, thus practically 
apostatising, though theoretically he never 
an to hold that Jehovah was the true 

od. 

5. went after] This expression is common 
in the Pentateuch, and always signifies 
actual idolatry (see Deut. xi. 28, xiii. 2, 
xxviii. 14, &c.). 

For Ashtoreth, or Astarte, the goddess of 
the Zidonians, see Ex. xxxiv. 13; Deut. 
xvi. 21 notes. On the tomb of a Pheenician 
king, discovered in 1855, on the site of 
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6 of the Ammonites. And Solomon did evil in the sight of the 
Lorp, and 'went not fully atter the Lorp, as did David his 

4 father. 4Then did Solomon build an high place for ‘Chemosh, 
the abomination of Moab, in *the hill that is before Jerusalem, 
and for Molech, the abomination of the children of Ammon. 

§ And likewise did he for all his strange wives, which burnt in- 
9 cense and sacrificed unto their gods. And the Lorp was 
angry with Solomon, because ‘his heart was turned from the 
10 Lorp God of Israel, *which had appeared unto him twice, and 
*had commanded him concerning this thing, that he should not 
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&ANum. 33. 
62. 
§Num.21,29. 


go after other gods: but he kept not that which the Lorp com- &9.6 


11 manded. Wherefore the LorD said unto Solomon, Forasmuch 
as this *is done of thee, and thou hast not kept my covenant 
and iny statutes, which I have commanded thee, °I will surely 
rend the kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy servant. 

12 Notwithstanding in thy days I will not do it for David thy 
father’s sake: but I will rend it out of the hand of thy son. 

13 PHowbcit I will not rend away all the kingdom; but will givo 
tone tribe to thy son for David my servant’s suke, and for Jeru- 

14 salem’s sake "which I have chosen. JAnd the Lorp ‘stirred 
up an adversary unto Solomon, Hadad the Edomite: he was of 

15 the king’s seed in Edom. ‘For it came to pass, when David 
was in Edom, and Joab the captain of the host was gone up to 

16 bury the slain, “after he had smitten every male in Edom ; (for 


° ver. 31, 
ch. 12. 12,16. 


P 2Sam.7.15. 
Ps, 8). 33, 
@ch. 12. 20, 
r Dent.12.11. 
#) Chr. 5.26. 
t2Sam.8.14. 
1 Chr. 18. 
12, 13. 


& Num. 24, 


six months did Joab remain there with all Isracl, until ho had 


1 Heb, filfilled not after, Num. 14. 24. 


Sidon, mention is made of a temple of 
Astarte there, which the monarch built or 
restored; and his mother is said to have 
been a priestess of the goddess. 

Milcom or Molech (v. 7) are variants of 
the term ordinarily used for ‘‘ king” among 
the Semitic races of Western Asia, which 
appears in Melkarth (Pheenic.), Abimelech 
(Heb), Andrammelek (Assyr.), Abd-ul- 
Malik (Arab.), &c. On the character and 
worship of Molech, see Lev. xx. 2-5 


note. 

7%. Chemosh (Num. xxi. 29 note), seems to 
have been widely worshipped in Western 
Asia, His name occurs frequently on the 
“‘Moabite-Stone.” Car-Chemish, ‘‘ the fort 
of Chemosh,” a great city of the northern 
Hittites, must have been under his protec- 
tion. In Babylon he seems to have been 
known as Chomus-belus, or Chemosh-Bel. 

the hilt] Olivet. At present the most 
southern summit only (the Mons Offensionis) 
is pointed out as having been desecrated by 
the idol sanctuaries: but the early Eastern 
travellers tell us that in their time the most 
northern suburb was believed to have been 
the site of the high place of Chemosh, the 
southern one that of Molech only. 

18. one_tribe] i.e. (marg. ref.) the tribe of 
Judah. Benjamin was looked upon as ab- 
sorbed in Judah, so as not to be really a 
tribe in the same sense as theothers. Still, 
in memory of the fact that the existing 
tribe of Judah was a double one (xii. 21), 
the prophet Ahijah tore his garment into 


19, 
Deut. 20. 13. 
2 Heb. is with thee. 


twelve parts, and kept back two from Jero- 
boam (rv. 30, 31). 

14. ‘The writer has reserved for this 
place the various troubles of Solomon’s 
reign, not allowing them to interrupt his 
previous narrative. He has, consequently, 
not followed chronological order. adad’s 
(v. 23) and Rezon’s opposition belong to the 
early years of Solomon’s reign. 

Hadad was a royal title (perhaps, the 
Syriac name for ‘‘ the Sun”) both in Syria 
aril Idumeea (cp. Gen, xxxvi. 35; 1 Chr. 
Lal). 

15. The verse gives certain additional 

articulars of David’s conquest of Edom 
ae . reff). Joab was left, or sent, to 
complete the subjugation of the country, 
with orders to exterminate all the grown 
male inhabitants. It was not very often 
that David acted with any extreme severity 
in his ware; but he may have considered 
himself justified by policy, as he certainly 
was by the letter of the Law (Deut. xx. 13), 
in adopting this fierce course against Edom. 

was in Edom] Or, according to another 
reading, ‘‘ smote” Edom. 

the slain] Probably the Israelites who had 
fallen in the struggle. Translate, ‘‘ when... 
Joab was gone up to bury the slain, and 
had smitten every male,” &c. 

16, every male in Edom] i.e. every male 
when he could find. As did Hadad and his 
company (v. 17), so others would escape in 
various directions, The Edomite nation 
was not destroyed on the occasion. 
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ach.12. 2. 
2 Chr. 13, 6, 


62 Sam. 20, 
21. 


© ch. 9. 15, 
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17 cut off every male in Edom:) that Hadad fled, he and certain 
Edonnites of his father’s servants with him, to go into Egypt; 
18 Hadad being yet a little child. And they arose out of Midian, 
and came to Paran: and they took men with them out of Paran, 
and they came to Egypt, unto Pharaoh king of Egypt; which 
ve him an house, and appointed him victuals, and gave him 

19 land. And Hadad found great favour in the sight of Pharaoh, 
so that he gave him to wife the sister of his own wife, the sister 

20 of Tahpenes the queen. And the sister of Tahpenes bare him 
Genubath his son, whom Tahpenes weaned in Pharaoh’s house: 
and Genubath was in Pharaoh’s household among the sons of 
21 Pharaoh. *And when Hadad heard in Egypt that David slept 
with his fathers, and that Joab the captain of the host was dead, 
Hadad said to Pharaoh, 'Let me depart, that I may go to mine 

22 owncountry. Then Pharaoh said unto him, But what hast thou 
lacked with me, that, behold, thou seekest to go to thine own 
country? And he answered, *Nothing: howbeit let me go in 
23 any wise. And God stirred him up another adversary, Rezon 
the son of Eliadah, which fled from his lord »Hadadezer king of 

24 Zobah: and he gathered men unto him, and became captain 
over a band, ‘when David slew them of Zobah: and they went 


" 25 to Damascus, and dwelt therein, and reigned in Damascus. And 


he was an adversary to Israel all the days of Solomon, beside the 
mischief that Hadad did: and he abhorred Israel, and reigned 
26 over Syria. And ¢Jeroboam the son of Nebat, an Ephrathite 
of Zereda, Solomon’s servant, whose mother’s name was Zeruah, 
a. widow woman, even he lifted up /is hand against the king. 
27 And this wus the cause that he lifted up zs hand against the 
king: ‘Solomon built Millo, and ‘repaired the breaches of, the 
28 city of David his father. And the man Jeroboam wus a mighty 
man of valour: and Solomon seeing the young man that he *was 
industrious, he made him ruler over all the 'charge of the house 
> Heb. elosed. 


1 Heh, send me away. 4 Heb. did work. 


4 Heb. Not. 


18. Midian] A town in the south of 
Judah. Paran is the desert tract imme- 
diately to the south of Judea, the modern 
desert of et-Tih. 

Pharaoh] King of the twenty-first (Tauite) 
dynasty; probably he was Psusennes L., 

anetho’s second king. It appears to have 
been the policy of the Pharaohs about this 
time to make friends and contract alliances 
with their eastern neighbours. 


21. That Hadad should wait for the h 


death of Joab before requesting leave to 
return to Idumea shows how terrible an 
impression had been made by the severe 
measures which that commander had car- 
ried out twenty-five or thirty years pre- 
viously (v. 16). The inability of refugees to 
depart from an Oriental court without the 
king’s leave, and his unwillingness ordi- 
narily to grant leave, are illustrated by 
many passages in the history of Persia. 

23. Rezon] Possibly the same as the 
Hezion of xv.18; but probably one who in- 
terrupted the royal line of the Damascene 
Hadads, which was restored after his death. 


5 Heb, burden. 


We may arrange the Damascus-kings of this 
period as follows :— 


Hadadezer (or Hadad IJ.), ab. g.c. 1040 (con- 
quered by David). 

Rezon antes contemporary with Solomon. 

Hezion (Hadad II.) di 53 Rehoboam. 

Tabrimon (Hadad IIT.) ,, »  <Abijam. 

Ben-hadad (Hadad IV.) ,, » Asa. 


24. and (they) reigned) A very slight 
emendation gives the sense, ‘‘ they made 
im king at Damascus.” 

26. Zereda] See Judg. vii. v2. 
lifted up his hand against the king] i.e. 
“the rebelled.” Cp. marg. ref. 

27. Millo was probably fortified in Solo- 
mon’s twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth year. 

28. a mighty man of valour] Here “aman 
of strength and activity.” It is a vague 
term of commendation, the exact force of 
which must be fixed by the context. See 
Ruth ii. 1; 1 Sam. ix. 1, &c. 

Solomon made Jeroboam superintendent 
of all the forced labour (‘the charge ”) 
exacted from his tribe—the tribe of Ephraim 
— during the time that he was building 
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29 of Joseph. And it came to pass at that time when Jeroboam 


went out of Jerusalem, that the prophet ¢Ahijah the Shilonite 


4 ch, 14. 2. 


found him in the way; and he had clad himself with a new 
30 garment; and they two were alone in the field: and Ahijah 


caught 


the new garment that wus on him, and ‘rent 1t in twelve 
31 pieces: and he said to Jeroboam, Take thee ten pieces: for 
thus saith the Lorn, the God of Israel, Behold, I will rend the ¢& 
kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to 


¢ See 
1 Sam. 15. 
27. 


24. 6. 
/ ver. 11, 13. 


82 thee: (but he shall have one tribe for my servant David’s sake, 
and for Jerusalem’s sake, the city which I have chosen out of all 


33 the tribes of Israel:) %because that they have forsaken me, and 


9 ver. 5, 0, 7. 


haye worshipped Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians, Che- 
mosh the god of the Moabites, and Milcom the god of the 
children of Ammon, and have not walkedin my ways, to do that 
which is right in mine eyes, and to keep my statutes and my 


34 judgments, as did David his father. 


Howbeit I will not take the 


whole kingdom out of his hand: but I will make him prince all 
the days of his lifo for David my servant’s sake, whom I chose, 


35 because he kept my commandments and my statutes: but *I 

will take the kingdom out of hisson’s hand, and will give it unto 
And unto his son will I give one tribo, 
that ‘David my servant may have a 'light alway before me in 
have chosen me to put my name 
And I will take thee, and thou shalt reign according to 
38 all that thy soul desireth, and shalt be king over Israel. 


36 thee, even ten tribes. 


Jerusalem, the city which 
37 there. 


Ach. 12. 16, 
17. 


' ch. 15. 4. 
2 Kin. 8. 19. 
Pa. 132. 17. 


And 


it shall be, if thou wilt hearken unto all that I command thee, 
and wilt walk in my ways, and do that is right in my sight, to 
keep my statutes and my commandments, as David my servant 


did; that *I will be with thee, and *build thee a sure 
ive Israel unto thee. 
avid, but not for ever. 
sought therefore to kill Jeroboam. 


39 I built for David, and will 
40 for this afflict the seed of 


ouse, as 
And I will 
Solomon 
And Jeroboam arose, and 


! Heb. lamp, or, candle. 


Millo and fortifying the city of Jerusalem 


(ix. 15). 

29. at that time] Probably after Jero- 
boam’s return from Egypt (see v.40), 

the Shilonite}] An inhabitant of Shiloh in 
Mount Ephraim, the earliest and most 
sacred of the Hebrew sanctuaries (Josh. 
xviii. 10; Judg. xviii. 31; 1 Sam. iv. 3, &c.) 

80, The first instance of the ‘acted 
parable.” Generally this mode was adopted 
upon express divine command (see Jer. xili. 
1-11; Ezek. iii. 1-3). A connexion may be 
traced between the type selected and the 
words of the announcement to Solomon (vv. 
11-13. Cp. 1 Sam. xv. 26-28). 

34. Translate—‘‘ Howbeit I will not take 
ought of the kingdom out of his hand.” 
‘The context requires this sense. 

36, that David may have a light] Cp. 
marg. reff. The exact meaning of the ex- 
pression is doubtful. Perhaps the best ex- 
planation is, that “light” here is taken as 
the essential feature of a continuing home. 

38. See marg. reff. To ‘build a sure 
house,” or “‘ give a house,” is to give a con- 
tinuity of offspring, and so secure the per- 


por of a family. The promise, it will 
e observed, is conditional; and as the 
condition was not complied with, it did 
not take effect (see xiv. 8-14). The entire 
eae of Jeroboam was destroyed by Baasha 
xv, ° 
39. but not for ever] David had been dis- 
tinctly promised that God should never 
fail his seed, whatever their shortcomings 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 28-37). The fulfilment of these 
proinises was seen, partly in the Providence 
which maintained David's family in a royal 
position till Zerubbabel, but mainly in the 
preservation of his seed to the time fixed 
for the coming of Christ, and in the birth 
of Christ—the Eternal King—from one of 
David's descendants. 

40. Cp. v. 26. The announcement of 
Ahijah was followed within a little while 
by rebellion on the part of Jeroboam. As 
Solomon’s lustre faded, as his oppression 
became greater and its objects more selfish, 
and as a prospect of deliverance arose from 
the personal qualities of Jeroboam (7. 28), 
the tribe of Ephraim to which he belonged, 
again aspired after its old position (see Josh. 


t, unto Shishak king of Egypt, and was in Egypt 


Solomon, and all that he did, and his wisdom, «are they vot 


nAnd tho *time 


that Solomon reigned in Jerusalem over all Israel was forty 


the city of David his father: and ?Rehoboam his son reigned in 


q And it came to pass, 


when *Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who was yet in ‘Egypt, 
heard of tt, (for he was fled from the presence of king Solomon, 


gypt) that they sent and called him. 
e congregation of Israel came, and 
saying, Thy father made our ¢yoke 


grievous: now therefore make thou the grievous service of thy 
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fled into E 
m2cChr.9. 41 until the death of Solomon. QYAnd ™the rest of the ‘acts of 
22, 
n3Chr. 9.30, 42 written in the book of the acts of Solomon ? 
°2Chr.9.31, 43 years. ¢And Solomon slept with his fathers, and was buried in 
P Matt. 1. 7, 
peas his stead. 
e2chr10, Car. 12, AND ¢Rehoboam went to Shechem : for all Isracl were 
1, &e. 2 come to Shechem to make him king. 
» ch. 11. 26. 
© ch. 11. 40. 

3 and Jeroboam dwelt in E 

And Jeroboam and all t 
¢1Som.e, 4spake unto Rehoboam, 
11-18. i 
ch, 4. 7. 


1 Or, words, or, things. 


father, and his heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter, and 


2 Heb. days. 


Jeroboam, active, energetic, 
and ambitious, placed himself at their 
head. The step proved premature. The 
ower of Solomon was too firmly fixed to 
be shaken; and the hopes of the Ephraim- 
ites had to be deferred till a fitter season. 

The exact date of Jeroboam’s flight into 
Egypt cannot be fixed. It was anion 
not earlier than Solomon’s eueney soury 

ear, since it was after the building of 
Mille (v. 27). But it may have been several 
years later. 

Shishak] This king is the first Pharaoh 
mentioned in Scripture who can be certainly 
identified with any known Egyptian 
monarch. He is the Sheshonk (Sheshonk I.) 
of the monuments, and the Sesonchosis 
of Manetho. ‘he Egyptian date for his ac- 
cession is B.c. 980 or 933, which synchron- 
izes, accurding to the ordinary Hebrew 
reckoning, with Solomon’s thirty-second or 
thirty-fifth year. Sheshonk I. has left o 
record of his orpennen against Judah, 
which accords well with what is related of 
Shishak (xiv. 25, 26; 2 Chr. xii. 2-4). 

41, the book of the acts of Solomon] See 
marg. ref. and Introd. R 265. 

42, Josephus gave Solomon a reign of 
eighty years, either because he wished to 
increase the glory of his country’s greatest 
king, or through his having a false reading 
in his copy of the LXX. Version. Itis, no 
doubt, remarkable that the three successive 
kings, Saul, David, and Solomon, should 
have each reigned forty years (Acts xiii. 
21; 2Sam. v. 4, 5); but such numerical co- 
incidences occur from time to time in exact 
2S 
XII. 1. The first step taken by the new 
king was a most judicious one. If anything 
could have removed the disaffection of the 
Ephraimites, and caused them to submit 
to the ascendancy of Judah, it would have 
been the honour done to their capital by its 


xvii. 14 note). 


selection as the scene of the coronation. 
Shechem (now Wablous) lay on the flank of 
Mount Gerizim, directly opposite to Mount 
Ebal, in a position second to none in all 
Palestine. Though Abimelech had destroyed 
the place (Judg. ix. 45), it had probably soon 
risen again, and was once more a chief 
city, or perhaps the chief city, of Ephraim. 
Its central position made it a convenient 
place for the general assembly of the tribes, 
as it had been in the days of Joshua (Josh. 
viii. 30-35, xxiv. 1-28); and this would 
furnish en additional reason for its selection. 

2. heard of ) t.e. of the death of Solomon 
and accession of Rehoboam. This would be 
more clear without the division into chap- 
ters; which division, it must be remem- 
bered, is without authority. 

dwelt in Egypt] By a change of the 
pointing of one word, and of one letter in 
another, the Hebrew text here will readas in 
2 Chr. x. 2, ‘returned out of Egypt; and 
they sent and called him.” 

In the LXX. Version the story of Jero- 
boam is told in two different ways. The 

eneral narrative agrees closely with the 

ebrew text; but an insertion into the 
body of ch. xii.—remarkable for its minute- 
ness and circumstantiality—at once de- 
ranges the order of the events, and gives to 
the history in many respects a new aspect 
and colouring. This section of the Septua- 
gint, though regarded by some as thoroughly 
authentic, absolutely conflicts with the He- 
brew text in many important particulars. 
In its general outline it is wholly irrecon- 
cileable with the other narrative; and, if 
both stood on the same footing, and we 
were free to chose between them, there 
could be no question about preferring the 
history as given in our Version. 

4. The complaint was probably twofold. 
The Israelites no doubt complained in part 
of the heavy weight of taxation laid upon 
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5 we will serve thee. And he said unto them, Depart yet jor 
three days, then come again tome. And the people departed. 
6 ¢And king Rehoboam consulted with the old men, that stood 
before Solomon his father while he yet lived, and said, How do 
7 ye advise that I may answer this people? And they spake unto 


. 


m, saying, ‘If thou wilt be a servant unto this people this day, 
and wilt serve them, and answer them, and speak good words to 
8 them, then they will be thy servants for ever. 


¢ 2 Chr.10. 7. 
Prov. 15. 1. 


But he forsook 


the counsel of the old men, which they had given him, and con- 
sulted with the young men that were grown up with him, and 

9 which stood before him: and he said unto them, What counsel 
give yo that we may answer this people, who have spoken to me, 
saying, Make the yoke which thy father did put upon us lighter? 
10 And the young men that were grown up with him spake unto 
him, saying, ‘hus shalt thou speak unto this people that spake 


unto thee, saying, Thy father made our yoke 


eavy, but make 


thou 7¢ as aes unto us; thus shalt thou say unto them, My little 


11 finger sha 


1 bo thicker than my father’s loins. 


And now whereas 


my father did lade you with a heavy yoke, I will add to your 


yoke: my father hath chastised 
12 chastise you with scorpions. So 


yon with whips, but I will 


eroboam and all the people 


vame to Rehoboam the third day, as the king had appointed, 
13 saying, Como to me again the third day. And the king an- 
swered the people ' roughly, and forsook the old men’s counsel 
14 that they gave him; and spake to them after the counsel of the 
young men, saying, My father made your yoke heavy, and l 
will add to your yoke: my father a/so chustised you with whips, 


15 but I will chastise you with scorpions. Wherefore the king 
hearkened not unto the people; for ‘the cause was from the 


S ver, 24. 


Lorp, that ho might perform his saying, which the Lorp 2chr. 10:18. 


1 Beb. hardly. 


& 22.7. 
& 25, 20. 
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them for the maintenance of the monarch 
and his court (iv. 19-23). But their chief 
wrievance was the forced labour to.which 
they had been subjected (v. 13, 14, xi. 28). 
Forced labour has been among the causes 
leading to insurrection in many ages an 
countries. It helped to bring about the 
French Revolution, and it was for many 

ears one of the principal grievances of the 

ussian serfs. Jeroboam’s position as super- 
intendent of the forced labours of the tribe 
of Ephraim (xi. 28) revealed to him the 
large amount of dissatisfaction which Solo- 
mon’s system had produced, and his con- 
templated rebellion in Solomon’s reign may 
have been connected with this standing 
grievance. 

6. the old men, that stood before Solomon 
his father] Perhaps “‘the princes” of iv. 2. 
Solomon placed great value upon good 
advisers (Prov. xi. 14, xv. 22, xxiv. 6). 

7%. The advice was not that the king 
should permanently resign the office of 
ruler, but that he should for once he ruled 
by his peorle. 

8. The age of Rehoboam at his accession 
is an interesting and difficult question. Ac- 
cording to the formal statement of the pre- 
sent text of xiv. 21, 2 Chr. xii. 18, he had 


reached the mature age of forty-one years, 
and would therefore be unable to plead 
youth as an excuse for his conduct. The 
general narrative, however, seems to assume 
that he was quite a young man (ep. 2 Chr. 
xiii. 7). Perhaps the best way of removing 
the whole difficulty would be to read in the 
above text ‘‘ twenty-one ” for ‘‘ forty-one.” 
The corruption is one which might easily 
take place, if letters were used for 
numerals. 

My little finger, &c.] i.e. ‘‘ You shall find 
my hand heavier on you than my father’s 
—as much heavier as if my little finger 
were thicker than his loins.” 

11. scorpions) By this word some under- 
stand whips having leaden balls at the ends 
of their lashes with hooks projecting from 
them; others the thorny stem of the egr- 
plant, or “the scorpion plant.” But it 
seems best to regard the expression as 
figure of speech. 

15. The cause was from the Lorn] ar, ‘the 
turn of events was from the Lord.” Human 
passions, anger, pee, and insolence, worked 
out the accomplishment of the Divine de- 
signs. Without interfering with man’s free 
will, God guides the course of events, and 
accomplishes His purposes, 
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9 ch. 11. 11, 
31. 


2 Sam.20,1. 
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9spake by Ahijah the Shilonite unto Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 
16 YSo when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, 
the people answered the king, saying, "What portion have we in 


David ? neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse: to your 
tents, O Israel: now see to thine own house, David. So Israel 


€ ch. 11, 18, 
36. 


& ch, 4. 6. 
& 5. 1s. 


17 departed unto their tents. But‘as fur the children of Isracl 
which dwelt in the cities of Judah, Rehoboam reigned over 
18 them. Then king Rehoboam ‘sent Adoram, who wus over the 
tribute; and all Israel stoned him with stones, that he died. 


Therefore king Rehoboam 'made speed to get him up to his 


¢ 2Kin.17.21. 


19 chariot, to flee to Jerusalem. So ‘Israel *rebelled aguinst the 


20 house of David unto this day. And it came to pass, when all 
Israel heard that Jeroboam was come again, that they sent and 
called him unto the congregation, and made him king over all 
Israel: there was none that followed the house of David, but the 


m ch. 11,13, 
32. 
#2 Chr.11.1, 


21 tribe of Judah “only. 


1 Heb. strengthened himself. 


16. See marg. ref. The words breathe 
unmistakeably the spirit of tribal jealousy 
and dislike (xi. 40 note). 

now see to thine own house, David] t.c. 
‘Henceforth, house of David, look after 
thine own tribe, Judah, only.” Itis not a 
threat of war, but a warning against inter- 
ference. 

17. Israel, &c.] The Israelites proper, or 
members of the other tribes, who happened 
to be settled within the limits of the land 
of Judah. These Israelites quietly sub- 
mitted to Rehoboam. “Israel” through 
this chapter, and throughout the rest of 
Kings, designates ordinarily ‘“‘the ten 
tribes,” and is antithetical to “‘ Judah.” 

18. Adoram has been identified with 
Adoniram (marg. reff.), and even with the 
Adoram of 2 Sam, xx. 24. But it is highly 
improbable that the same person was chief 
superintendent of the forced labours during 
the whole of Solomon’s long reign, and also 
during a part of David’s and Rehoboam’s. 
We may therefore conclude that the three 
names; mark three distinct persons, perhaps 
of the same family, who were respectively 
contemporary with the three kings. Ado- 
ram was chosen, as best acquainted with 
the hardships whereof the rebels com- 
plsned: to arrange some alleviation of their 

urthens., 

19. unto this day] This expression shows 
that the writer, who lived during the Cap- 
tivity, and consequently long after the 
rebellion of Israel had come to an end, is 
embodying in his history the exact words 
of an ancient document. His source, what- 
ever it was, appears to have been also fol- 
lowed by the writer of Chronicles. (See 
2 Chr. x. 19.) 

20. The first act of the Israelites, on 
learning what had occurred at Shechem, 
was to bring together the great “‘ congrega- 
tion” of the people (cp. Judg. xx. 1), in 


q And when *Rehoboam was come to Je- 
rusalem, he assembled all the house of Judah, with the tribe of 


Or, fell atoay. 


order that, regularly and in solemn form, 
the crown might be declared vacant, and a 
king elected in the room of the monarch 
whose authority had been thrown off. The 
congregation selected Jeroboam. The rank, 
the talent, and the known energy of the 
late exile, his natural hostility to the house 
of Solomon, his Ephraimitic descent, his 
veel peri h with the art of fortitication, 
and the friendly relations subsisting be- 
tween him and the great Egyptian king, 
pointed him out as the fittest man for the 
vacant post. If (according to the LXX.) 
Shishak had not only protected him 
against Solomon, but also given him an 
Egyptian princess, sister to his own queen, 
in marriage, his position must have been 
such that no other Israelite could have 
borne comparison with him. Again, the 
prophecy of Ahijah would have been re- 
membered by the more religious part of the 
nation, and would have secured to Jero- 
boam their adhesion ; so that every motive, 
whether of policy or of religion, would have 
united to recommend the son of Nebat to 
the suffrages of his countrymen. 

21. The adhesion of Benjamin to Judah 
at this time comes upon us as a surprise. 
By blood Benjamin was far more closely 
connected with Ephraim than with Judah. 
All the traditions of Benjamin were antago- 
nistic to Judah, and hitherto the weak tribe 
had been accustomed to lean constantly on 
its strong northern neighbour. But it would 
seem that, in the half-century which had 
:lapsed since the revolt of Sheba, the son of 
Bichri (2Sam. xx. 1), the feelings of the Ben- 
jamites had undergone a complete change. 
This is best accounted for by the establish- 
ment of the religious and political capital 
at Jerusalem, on the border line of the two 
tribes (Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 16), whence it re- 
sulted that the new metropolis stood partly 
within the territory of either, and was in a 
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Benjamin, an hundred and fourscore thousand chosen men, 
which were warriors, to figat against the house of Israel, to 
bring the kingdom again to Rehoboam the son of Solomon. 


22 But °the word of God came unto Shemaiah the man of God, 
23 saying, Speak unto Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, king of 


° 2 Chr, 12, 
5—8, 15. 


Judah, and unto all the house of Judah and Benjamin, and to 
24 the remnant of the people, saying, Thus saith the Lorp, Ye 
shall not go up, nor fight against your brethren the children of 


Israel: return every man to his house; ?for this thing is from 


P ver. 15. 


me. They hearkened therefore to the word of the Lorp, and 
25 returned to depart, according to the word of the Lorp. {Then 


Jeroboam 2built Shechem in mount Ephraim, and dwelt therein; 
96 and went out from thence, and built *Penuel. 
said in his heart, Now shall the kingdom return to the house of 
27 David: if this people *go up to do sacrifice in the house of the 
LorpD at Jerusalem, then shall the heart of this people turn 


q See Judg. 


9. 45. 
And Jeroboam 9 Judg. 8. 17. 


* Deut. 12. 
5, 6. 


again unto their lord, even unto Rehoboam king of Judah, and 
they shall kill me, and go again to Rehoboam king of Judah. 


28 Whereupon the king took counsel, and ‘made two calves «/ 
old, and said unto them, It is too much for 
erusalem: “behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up 


¢2Kin.10.29. 
ou to go up to 


u Ex. 32. 4, 8. 


certain sense common to both. One of the 

ates of Jerusalem was ‘‘the high gate of 
Benjamin » (Jer. xx. 2); and aaa Ben- 
jamites formed a considerable part of the 
population. The whole tribe also, we may 
well believe, was sincerely attached to the 
Temple worship, in which they could par- 
ticipate far more freely and more constantly 
than the members of remoter tribes, and to 
which the habits of forty years had now 
accustomed them. 

On the number of the Israelites, see notes 
on Ex. xii.37, and 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. The num- 
ber mentioned here is moderate, compared 
with the numbers given both previously 
and subsequently (2 Chr. xiii. 3, xvil. 
14-18). 

22, Shemaiah was the chief Prophet in 
Judah during the reign of Rehoboam, as 
Ahijah was in Israel. See marg. reff. 

28, the remnant] i.e. ‘‘the children of 
Israel which dwelt in the cities of Judah” 
(v. 17 note). 

25. built Shechem] In the sense of “‘en- 
larged and fortified.” See Dan. iv. 30. 
The first intention of Jeroboam seems to 
have been to make Shechem his capital, 
and therefore he immediately set about its 
fortification. So also he seems to have 
fortified Penuel for the better security of 
his Trans-Jordanic possessions (marg. ref.). 

26. Jeroboam’s fear was lest a reaction 
should set in, and a desire for reunion 
manifest itself. He was not a man content 
to remain quiet, trustin aimply to the pro- 
mise made him xi. 36). ence he gave 
way to the temptation of helping forward 
the plans of Providence by the crooked 
devices of a merely human policy. His 
measures, like all measures which involve 
a dereliction of principle, brought certain 


evils in their train, and drew down Divine 
judgment on himself. But they fully se- 
cured the object at which he aimed. ‘They 
prevented all healing of the breach between 
the two kingdoms. ‘They made the separa- 
tion final. They produced the result that 
not only no reunion took place, but no 
symptoms of an inclination to reunite ever 
manifested themselves during the whole 
period of the double kingdom. 

27. kill me] In case his subjects desired a 
reconciliation with Rehoboam, Jeroboam’s 
death would at once facilitate the reestab- 
lishment of a single kingdom, and obtain 
favour with the legitimate monarch. (Cp. 
2 Sam. iv. 7. 

28. The ‘‘ calves of gold” were probably 
representations of the cherubic form, imita- 
tions of the two Cherubim which guarded 
the Ark of the Covenant in the Holy of 
Holies. But being unauthorised copies, set 
up in places which God had not chosen, 
and without any Divine sanction, the sacred 
writers call them “calves.” They were not 
mere human figures with wings, but had at 
any rate the head of a calf or ox. [Hence, 
some attribute this calf-worship entirely to 
Assyrian and Pheenician influence.) Jero- 
boam, in setting them up, was probably not 
so much influenced by the Apis-worship 
of Egypt, as (1) by a conviction that the 
Israelites could not be brought to attach 
themselves to any worship which did not 
present them with sensible objects to vene- 
rate; (2) by the circumstance that he did 
not possess any of the old objects of reve- 
rence, which had been concentrated at 
Jerusalem; and (3) by the fact that he 
could plead for his “calves” the authority 
of so great a nome as Aaron (marg. ref.). 
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29 out of the land of Egypt. And he set the one in *Beth-el, and 

30 the other put he in “Dan. And this thing became ‘a sin: for 

31 the people went to worship before the one, even unto Dan. And 
he made an “house of high places, and made priests of the 

32 lowest of the people, which were not of the sons of Levi. And 
Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month, on the fifteenth 
day of the month, like unto ‘the feast that is in Judah, and he 
loffered upon the altar. So did he in Beth-el, *sacrificing unto 
the calves that he had made: ¢and he placed in LBeth-el the 

So he offered 
upon the altar which he had mado in Beth-el the fifteenth day of 
the eighth month, even in the month which he had ‘devised of 
his own heart; and ordained a feast unto the children of Israel : 
and he offered upon the altar, ‘and /burnt incense. 

Cuap. 13. AND, behold, there ¢camo a man of God out of Judah 
by the word of the Lorp unto Beth-el: ’and Jeroboam stood by 


de 
» ch. 12, 32, 

33. 
2 Or, tu sucrifice. 


2 Or, went up to the altar, gc. 


3 Or, went up to the altar, g-c. 
* Heb. fo bura incense. 


29. In the first place, Jeroboam cunmleat 


the convenience of his subjects, who woulc 
thus in no case have very far to go in order 
to reach one or the other sanctuary. Fur- 
ther, he avoided the danger of reminding 
them continually that they had no ark—a 
danger which would have been imminent, 
had the two cherubs been placed together 
in one shrine, 

He selected Bethel (in the south) for one 
of his seats of worship, on account of its 
pre-eminent sanctity. (See mary. ref. ; 
Judy. xx. 26-28; 1 Sam. vii. 16.) 

The north of Palestine did not furnish a 
spot possessing an equally sacred character, 
but still Dan had to some. extent the cha- 
racter of a ‘‘holy city ” (marg. ref.). 

30. this thing became a sin] t.e. this act 
of Jeroboam’s became an occasion of sin to 
the people. The author perhaps wrote the 
following words thus: ‘ ‘The people went to 
worship before the one to Bethel and before 
the other to Dan.” 

$1. he made an house af high places] i.e. 
** He built a temple, or sanctuary, at each 
of the two cities where the calves were set 
up.” The writer uses the expression “house 
of high places” in contempt, meaning that 
the buildings were not real temples, or 
houses of God, like that at Jerusalem, but 
only on a par with the temples upon high 
places which had long existed in various 
parts of the land. 

made priests of the lowest of the people] 
More correctly, ‘from all ranks of the 
people.” ‘That the Levites did not accept 
Jeroboam’s innovations, and transfer their 
services to his two sanctuaries, must have 
been the consequence of their faithful at- 
tachment to the true worship of Jehovah. 
In all probability Jeroboam confiscated the 
Levitical lands within his dominions for the 
bonefit of the new priestly order (2 Chr. xi. 
13, 14), 


32. a feast) Intended as a substitute for 
the Feast of ‘Tabernacles (marg. ref. c). It 
may also have assumed the character of a 
feast of dedication, held at the same time, 
after the example of Solomon (viii. 2). His 
object in changing the month from the 
seventh to the eighth, and yet keeping the 
day of the month, is not clear. Perhaps it 
was on account of the later vintage of the 
more_northern regions, It is remarkable 
that Josephus places the scene in the seventh 
month. He therefore was not aware that 
the people of Israel kept the feast of Taber- 
nacles a month later than their brethren of 
Judah. The expression ‘‘he offered upon 
the altar” (see marg. and Ex. xx. 26) shows 
that Jeroboam himself officiated as priest, 
and offered this sacrifice—at Bethel, not at 
Dan; where it is possible that the priests 
descended from Jonathan, the son of Ger- 
shom and grandson of Moses, undertook the 
services (Judg. xviii. 30 note). 

33. This verse belongs to ch. xiii. rather 
than to ch. xii., being intended as an intro- 
duction to what follows, 

which he had devised of his own heart] The 
entire system of Jeroboam receives its con- 
demnation in these words. His main fault 
was that he left a ritual and a worship 
where all was divinely authorised, for cere- 
inonies and services which were wholly of 
his own devising. Not being a Prophet,'he 
had no authority to introduce religious 
innovations. Not having received any 
commission to establish new forms, he had 
no right to expect that any religious benefit 
would accrue from them. (See v. 26 note.) 

XIII. 1. Rather, ‘“‘in the word of the 
-” The meaning seems to be, not 
merely that the Prophet was bid to come, 
but that he came in the strength and power 
of God’s word, a divinely inspired messen- 
ger. (Cp. rv. 2, 5, 32.) 

by the altar] ‘‘On the altar;” ie. on the 
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2 the altar 'to burn incense. And he cried against the altar in 
the word of the Lorn, and said, O altar, altar, thus saith the 
Lorp; Behold, a child shall be born unto the house of David, 


¢Josiah by name; and upon thee shall he offer the priests of 
the high places that burn incense upon thee, and men’s boncs 
3 shall be burnt upon thee. And he gave “a sign the same day, 
saying, This is the sign which the Lorp hath spoken; Be- 


¢ 2 Kin. 23. 
16-18. 


@ John 2. 18, 
1 Cor. 1. 2. 


hold, the altar shall be rent, and the ashes that ure upon it 
4 shall be poured out. And it came to pass, when king Jero- 


boam heard the sayin 


of the man of God, which had cricd 


against the altar in Beth-el, that he put forth his hand from tho 
altar, saying, Lay hold on him. And his hand, which he put 
forth aguinst him, dried up, so that he could not pull it in again 
5tohim. ‘Tho altar also was rent, and the ashes poured out from 
the altar, according to the sign which the man of God had given 


G by tho word of the Lorp. And the king answered and said 
unto the man of God, ¢Intreat now the face of the Lorp thy 
God, and pray for me, that my hand may be restored me again. 
And the man of God besought*the Lorp, and the king’s i 

7 was restored him again, and became as it was before. And the 
king said unto the man of God, come home with me, and refresh 

8 thyself, and /I will give thee a reward. And the man of God 
said unto the king, 7If thou wilt give me half thine house, I will 

eat bread nor drink water in 

9 this place: for so was it charged me by the word of the Lorp, 

ing, *Eat no bread, nor drink water, nor turn again by the 


not go in with thee, neither will 


saying, 


and 
Jam. 5. 16. 


/1Sam. 9.7, 
2 Kin. 6.15, 


41Cor. 5,11. 


10 same way that thou camest. So he went another way, and re- 


1 Or, to offer. 


3 Heb. the fuce of the Loro. 


zdge, or platform, half-way up the Altar, 
whereupon the officiating priest always 
stood to sacrifice. Cp. xii. 32 note. 

2. a child shall be born...Josiah by name] 
Divine predictions so seldom descend to 
such particularity as this, that doubts are 
entertained, even by orthodox theologians, 
with respect to the actual mention of 
Josiah’s name by a Prophet living in the 
time of Jeroboam. Only one other instance 
that can be considered parallel occurs in the 
whole of Scripture—the mention of Cyrus 
hy Isaiah. Of course no one who believes 
in the Divine foreknowledge can doubt 
that God could, if He chose, cause events 
to be foretold minutely by his Prophets; 
but certainly the general law of his Provi- 
dence is, that He does not do so. If this 
law is to be at any time broken through, it 
will not be capriciously. Here it certainly 
does not appear what great effect was to be 
produced by the mention of Josiah’s name 
so long before his birth ; and hence a doubt 
arises whether we have in our present copies 
the true original text. The sense is com- 
plete without the words ‘‘ Josiah by name ;” 
and these words, if originally a marginal 
note, may easily have crept into the text by 
the mistake of a copyist. It is remarkable 
that, where this narrative is again referred 
to in Kings (marg. ref.), there is no allusion 
to the fact that the man of God had pro- 
phesied of Josiah by name. 


3. he gave a sign] A sign of this kind—an 
immediate prophecy to prove the Divine 
character of a remote prophecy — had 
searcely been given before this. In the 
later history, however, such signs are not 
unfrequent (cp. 2 K. xix. 29; Is. vii. 14-16). 

the ashes...shall be poured out] i.e. ‘The 
half-burnt remains of the offerings shall be 
ignominiously spilled upon the ground.” 

5. We need not suppose a complete shat- 
tering of the altar, but rather the appear. 
ance of a crack or fissure in the fabric, 
which, extending from top to bottom, 
caused the embers and the fragments of the 
victims to fall till they reached the ground. 

7. Iwill give thee a reward] It was cus. 
tomary to honour a Prophet with a gift, if 
he performed any service that was requested 
at his hands (see marg. reff.). 

9. Eat no bread, nor drink watcr]) The 
reason of the command is evident. The 
man of God was not to accept the hos- 
Pitality of any dweller at Bethel, in order 
to show in a marked way, which men gene- 
rally could appreciate, God’s abhorrence of 
the system Which Jeroboam had ‘devised 
of his own heart.” 

nor turn again by the same ray that thou 
camest] This command seems to have been 
given simply to test the obedience of the 
Prophet by laying him under a positive as 
well as a ioral obligation: 
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11 turned not by the way that he came to Beth-el. QJNow there 
dwelt an old prophet in Beth-el; and his ‘sons came and told 
him»all the works that the man of God had done that day in 
Beth-el: the: words which he had spoken unto the king, them 

12 they told also to their father. And their father said unto them, 
What way went he? For his sons had seen what way the man 

13 of God went, which came from Judah. And he said unto his 


sons, Saddle me the ass. 


So they saddled him the ass: and he 


14 rode thereon, and went atter the man of God, and found him 
sitting under an oak: and he said unto him, Aré thou the man 


15 of God that camest from Judah ? 
16 said unto him, Come home with me, and eat bread. 
said, ‘I may not return with thee, nor go in with thee: neither 


é yer. 8. 9. 


Then ke 
And he 


And he said, I am. 


17 will I eat bread nor drink water with thee in this place: for 7it 


& ch. 20, 35, 
1 Thess. 4. 
13. 


18 that thou camest. 


was said to me*by the word of the Lorn, Thou shalt cat no 
bread nor drink water there, nor turn again to go by the way 
He said unto him, 1 ama prophet also as 


thou art; and an angol spake unto me by the word of the Lorp, 
saying, Bring him back with thee into thine house, that ho may 


19 eat bread and drink water. 


But he hed unto him. So he went 


back with him, and did eat bread in his house, and drank water. 
20 J And it came to pass, as they sat at tho table, that the word of 
21 the LorD came unto the prophet that brought him back: and 
he cried unto the man of God that came from Judah, saying, 
Thus saith the Lord, Forasmuch as thou hast disobeyed the 
mouth of the Lorp, and hast not kept the commandment which 
22 the Lorp thy God commanded thee, but camest back, and hast 


ver. 9. 0 
Lorp did an 
23 carcase shal 


eaten bread and drunk water in the 'place, of the which the 
to thee, Eat no bread, and drink no water; thy 
not come unto the sepulchre of thy fathers. 


q And 


it camo to pass, after he had caten bread, and after he had 
drunk, that he saddled for him the ass, to wit, for the prophet 


ch. 20, 36. 


24 whom he had brought back. And when ho was gone, “a lion 


inet him by the way, and slew him: and his carcaso was cast 
in the way, and the ass stood by it, the lion also stood by the 
25 carcase. And, behold, men passed by, and saw the carcase cast 
in the way, and tho lion standing by tho carcase: and they 


1 Heb. son. 


2 Heb. a werd was. 


11. The truly pious Israelites quitted 
their homes when Jeroboam made )iis reli- 
gious changes, and, proceeding to Jerusa- 
Jem, strengthened the kingdom of Reho- 
boam (2 Chr. x. 16, 17). This “old 
prophet” therefore, who, without being 
infrm in any way, had remained under 
Jeroboam, and was even content to dwell 
at Bethel—the chief seat of the new worshi 
~—was devoid of any deep and earnest relt- 
tious feeling. 

14. under an oak] Literally, “‘ under the 
oak,” or ‘the terebinth-tree.” There was 
a single well-known tree of the kind, stand- 
ing by itself in the vicinity of Bethel, which 
the author supposed his readers to be 
acquainted with. 7 

18. But he lied unto him] It is always to 
be remembered that the prophetic gift 


might co-exist with various degrees of 
moral imperfection in the person possessing 
it. Note especially the case of Balaam. 

21. Forasmuch as thow hast disobeved the 
mouth of the Lorn] It was his duty not 
to have suffered himself to be persuaded. 
He should have felt that his obedience was 
being tried, and should have required, ere 
he considered himself released, the same, or 
as strong, evidence, as that on which he had 
received the obligation. Disobedience to 
certain positive commands of God, was one 
which it was at this time very important to 
punish signally, since it was exactly the sin 
of Jeroboam and his adherents. 

22, On the anxiety of the Hebrews to be 
buried with their fathers, see Gen. xlvii. 
30, xlix. 29, 1. 25; 2 Sam. xix. 87, &c. 
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26 came and told ié¢ in the city where the old prophet dwelt. 


And 


when tho prophet that brought him back from the way heard 
thereof, he said, It is the man of God, who was disobedient unto 
the word of the Lorp: therefore the Lorp hath delivered him 
unto the lion, which hath 'torn him, and slain him, according to 
27 the word of the Lorp, which he spake unto him. And he spake 
to his sons, saying, Saddle ine the ass. And they saddled him. 
28 And he went and found his carcase cast in the way, and the 
ass and the lion standing by the carcase: the lion had not eaten 
29 the carcase, nor *torn the ass. And the prophet took up the 
carcase of the man of God, and laid it upon the ass, and brought 


it back: and the old 
30 bury him. 


rophet came to the city, to mourn and to 
And he laid his carcase in his own grave; and they 
31 mourned over him, saying, "Alas, my brother ! 


And it came to 


3 Jer, 22, 18. 


pos after he had buried him, that he spake to his sons, saying, 
Vhen I am dead, then bury me in the sepulchre wherein the 


32 man of God is buried ; °lay my bones beside his bones: ? for the 
saying which ho cried by tho word of the LorD against the altar 
in Beth-el, and against all the houses of the high places which 

33 are in the cities of ¢Samaria, shall surely come to pass. 
this thing Jeroboam returned not from his evil way, but mado 
again of the lowest of the people priests of the high places: who- 
soever would, he ‘consecrated him, and he became one of the 

*And this thing became sin unto the 

house of Jeroboam, even ‘ to cut ¢¢ off, and to destroy 7¢ from off 


34 priests of the high places. 
the face of the earth. 


U Heb. broten. 
4 Heb, brokex. 


3 Heb. returned and made. 


°2 Kin. 33. 
17,18, 

P ver, 2. 

2 Kin, 23. 
16, 19. 

-s See ch. 16. 


q After 


ch. 12. 31, 
y 


3Chr, 11, 15. 
* ch. 12. 20. 


4 Heb. filled h'shand, Lev. 
8, 25. 


28. the lion had not caten the carcase, nor 
gorn the ass] ‘These strange circumstances 
were of a nature to call men’s attention to 
the matter, and cause the whole story to be 
hruited abroad. By these means an inci- 
dent, which Jeroboam would have wished 
hushed up, became no doubt the common 
talk of the whole people. 

30. he laid his carcase in his own grave) 
As Joseph of Arimathra did the body o 
our Lot (Matt. xxvii. 60). ‘The possession 
of rock-hewn tombs by families, or indi- 
viduals, was common among the Jews from 
their first entrance into the Holy Land to 
their final expulsion. A sepulchre usually 
consisted of an underground apartment, 
into which opened a number of long, 
narrow Joculi, or cells, placed side by side, 
each adapted to receive one body. The 
cells were G or 7 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 
3 feet high. They were commonly closed 
hy a stone placed at the end of each. Many 
such tombs still exist in Palestine. 

$2. against all the houses of the high places] 
i.e. more than the two high places at Dan 
and Bethel. There were many lesser high 
plac in the land, several of which would 

e likely to be in Israel (iii. 4). ; 

in the cities of Semaria] The word Samaria 
cannot have been employed by the old 
prophet, in whose days Samaria did not 


exist (xvi. 24). The writer of Kings has 
substituted for the term used by him that 
bi the country was known in his own 


33. whosoercr would, he consecrated ied 
i.e. he exercised no discretion, but allowec 
any one to become a priest, without regard 
to birth, character, cr social position. We 
may suspect from this that the office was 
not greatly sought, since no civil governor 
who cared to set up a priesthood would wish 
to degrade it in Cablic estimation. Jero- 
boam did impose one limitation, which 
would have excluded the very poorest class. 
The candidate fur consecration was obliged 
to make an offering consisting of one 
young bullock and seven rams (2 Chr. xiii. 
C 


84. This persistence in wrong, after the 
warning given him, brought a judgment, 
not only on Jeroboam himself, but on his 
family. Jeroboam’s departure from the 
path of right forfeited the crown (xi. 38) ; 
and in that forfeiture was involved natu- 
rally the destruction of his family; for in 
the East, as already observed, when one 
dynasty supplants another, the ordin 
practice is for the new king to destroy all 
the males belonging to the house of his 
predecessor. See xv. 29. 
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Cuap. 14, AT that time Abijah the son of Jeroboam fell sick. And 
2 Jeroboam said to his wife, Arise, I pray thee, and disguise 
thyself, that thou be not known to be the wife of Jeroboam: 


and get thee to Shiloh: behold, there is Ahijah the prophet, 
3 which told mo that ¢J should be king over this people. 


And 


Aud it was so, when 


@ ch. 11. 31. 
® ch, 13. 7, take 'with theo ten loaves, and *cracknels, and a%cruse of honey, 
Ree and go to him: he shall tell thee what shall become of the child. 
¢ch.11.20. 4 And Jeroboam’s wife did so, and arose, ‘and went to Shiloh, 
and came to the houso of Ahijah. J But Ahijah could not sce; 
5 for his eyes ‘were set by reason of his age. And the Lonrp said 
unto Ahijah, Behold, the wife of Jeroboam cometh to ask a 
thing of thee for her son; for he 7s sick: thus and thus shalt 
thou say unto her: for it shall be, when she cometh in, that she 
G6 shall feign herself to bc another woman. 
Ahijah heard the sound of her feet, as she came in at the door, 
that he said, Come in, thou wife of Jeroboam; why feignest 
thou thyself to be another? for I am sent to thee with ‘heavy 
7 tidings. Go, tell Jeroboam, Thus saith the Lorp God of Israel, 
® See ¢}¥orasmuch as I exalted thee from among the people, and made 
2Sam.12, 8 thee prince cver my people Israel, and ‘rent tho kingdom away 
ch. 16. 2. from the house of David, and gave it thee: and yet thou hast 
*ch. 11. 31. not been as my servant David, ‘who kept my commandments, 
ia and who followed me with all his heart, to do that only which. 
& 15.5. 9 was right in mine eyes; but hast done evil above all that were 
: ch, 12, 28, before thee: 9for thou hast gone and made thee other gods, and 


) Heb. in thine hand. 
3 Or, cakes. 


3 Or, bottle. 


* Heb. stood for his hoariness, 
S Heb. hard. 


XIV. 1. at that time] The phrase here 
connects the narrative which follows with 
Jeroboam’s persistence in his evil courses. 
The event related is the first judgment upon 
him for his obduracy, the beginning of the 
outing off of his house from the face of the 
earth. 

Abijah] We see by this name that Jero- 
boam did not intend to desert the worship 
of Jehovah, since its signification is ‘‘ Jeho- 
vah is my father,” or “Jehovah is my de- 
sire” (Job xxxiv. 36), 

2. disguise thyself] Jeroboam fears that 
even Ahijah the Shilonite, who in some 
sort made him king, will scarcely give his 
queen a favourable answer. ‘The king’s con- 
science tells him that he has not performed 
the conditions on which he was promised 
**a sure house ” (xi. 38). 

See marg. ref. The presents here 

2:e selected for the purpose of deception, 
being such as a poor country person would 
have been likely to bring. Jeroboam 
counted also on Ahijah’s blindness (7. 4) as 
favouring his plan of deception (cp. Gen. 
xxvii. 1, 22). 

cracknels] See margin. The Hebrew 
word is thought to mean a kind of cake 
which crumbled easily. 

5. feiga herself to be another woman] T.it., 
*“‘she shall make herself strange,” i.c., 
**she shall come in disguised.” So v. 6. 

6. for I am sent to thee] Rather, ‘‘I also 


am sent to thee.” As thou hast a message 
to me from thy husband, so have I a mes- 
sage to thee from the Lord. 

. Jeroboam’s appointment to the 
kingdom had been formally announced to 
him by the Prophet Ahijah, so the same 
Prophet is commissioned to acquaint him 
with his forfeiture of it. Cp. 1 Sam. xv. 
26-28, 

9. abore all that were before thee] i.e. above 
all previous rulers of the people, whether 

udges or kings. Hitherto none of the 
rulers of Israel had set up the idolatrous 
worship of ephod, teraphim, and the like 
(Judg. xviii. 17), as a substitute for the true 
religion, or sought to impose an idolatrous 
system on the nation. Guideon’s ephod ‘‘be- 
came a snare” contrary to his intention 
(Judg. viii. 27). Solomon’s high places 
were private—built for the use of his wives, 
and not designed to attract the people. 
Jeroboam was the first ruler who set him- 
self to turn the Israelites away from the 
true worship, and established a poor coun- 
terfeit of it, which he strove to make, and 
succeeded in making, the religion of the 
great mass of his subjects. 

and hast cast me behind thy back] A very 
strong and very rare expression, occurring 
again only in Ezek. xxiii. 35; where it is 
said of the Jews generally, shortly before 
the Captivity. The expressions in the marg. 
reff. are similar but less fearful. 


of 
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molten images, to provoke me to anger, and "hast cast me 
10 behind thy back: therefore, behold, ‘I will bring evil upon the 
house of Jeroboam, and ‘will cut off from J: eroboam him that 
pisseth against the wall, ‘and him that is shut up and left in 
israel, and will take away the remnant of the house of Jero- 
11 boam, as a man taketh away dung, till it be all gone. ™Him 
that dieth of Jeroboam in the city shall the dogs eat; and him 
that dieth- in the field shall the fowls of the air eat: for the 
12 Lorp hath spoken it. Ariso thou therefore, get theo to thine 
own house: avd "when thy feet enter into the city, the child 
13 shall die. And all Israel shall mourn for him, and bury him: 
for he only of Jeroboam shall come to the grave, because in 
him °there is found sume good thing toward the Lorp God of 
14 Israel in the house of Jeroboam. Moreover the Lorp shall 
raise him up a king over Israel, who shall cut off the house of 
15 Jeroboam that day: but what? even now. For the Loxp shall 
smite Israel, as a reed is shaken in the water, and he shall 
root up Israel out of this "good land, which he gavo to their 
fathers, and shall scatter them ‘beyond the river, ‘because they 


16 have made their groves, provoking tne Lorn to anger. And he 3 


shall give Israel up because of the sins of Jeroboam, “who did 
17 sin, and who made Israel to sin. And Jeroboam’s wife arose, 
and departed, and came to *Tirzah: and “when she came to the 
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& Neh. 0. 206. 
Ps. 60, 17. 
tch. 15. 20. 

E ch. 21. 2). 
2 Deut. 32.26. 
2 Kin. 34. 26, 


m ch. 16. 4. 
& 21. 2. 


"2 ver. 17. 


4 
t ch. 12. 20, 
& 13. 34. 
* ch, 16. 6, 
8, 15, 23. 
y ver. 12. 


10. All the males of the family of Jero- 
boam were put to death by Enasha (xv. 
28, 29). The phrase “will cut off,” &c., 
appears to have been a common expression 
among the Jews from the time of David 
(1 Sam. xxv. 22) to that of Jehu (2 K. ix. 
8), but scarcely either before or after. We 
May suspect that, where the author of 
Kings uses it, he found it in the documents 
which he consulted. 

him that ts shut up and left in Israel] 
See marg. ref. note. 

and will take away the remnant, &c.] The 
idea is, that the whole family is to be 
cleared away at once, as men clear away 
ordure or any vile refuse. 

11. The dogs are the chief scavengers of 
Oriental cities (cp. Ps. lix. 6, 14) And 
the vulture is the chief scavenger in the 
country districts, assisted sometimes by 
kites and crows (see Job xxxix. 27-30, 
where the vulture, not the eagle, is in- 
tended). Vultures are very abundant in 
Palestine. 

18. The child was evidently a prince of 
some promise. It is probable that he was 
heir to the throne. 

14. The Hebrew text of this verse appears 
to be defective in this place. No satisfactory 
sense can Ain pertn from it. The me 
meaning of the original passage is possibly : 
—'* Jehovah shall raise oF a king who will 
destroy the house of Jeroboam on the da‘ 
that he is raised up. What doI say? He 
will destroy it even now.” 

15. The general prophecy of Moses (Deut. 
xxix. 28), that the disobedient Israelites 
would be rooted up out of their land, and 
cast into another land, is here for the first 


time repeated, and is definitively applied 
to the ten tribes, which are to be removed 
‘* beyond the river” (the Euphrates, iv. 21, 
24), and “scattered.” On the fulfilment cf 
this prophecy, and especially on the scattcr- 
ing of the ten tribes, see 2 K. xvii. 6 
note. 

groves] See Ex. xxxiv.13 note. The grove- 
(or, asherah-) worship, adopted from the 
Canaanitish nations, appeurs to have died 
away after the fierce onslaught which 
Gideon made upon it (Judg. vi. 25-31). It 
now revived, and became one of the mest 
popular of the idolatries both in Israel and 
Judah (r. 23, and ep. marg. reff.). 

.17, Jeroboam had hy this time removed 
from Shechem, and established a new capi- 
tal in Tirzah, one of the old Canaanite 
towns (Josh. xii. 24)—a town of great repu- 
tation for beauty, counted in that respect 
on a par with Jerusalem (Cant. vi. 4). 
Tirzah is perhaps to be identified with Te?- 
luzah, a place in the mountains abcut 
9 miles distant from Shechem (Nablous) [or 
with Teiasir (Conder)], It may have been 
the palatial residence of the kings rather 
than the actual capital of the country. It re- 
mained the capital till Omri built Samaria 
(xvi. 23, 24). Towards the close of the 
kingdom it appears again as the city cf 
Menahem, who murdered Shallum and euc- 
ceeded him (2 K. xv. 14). 

the threshold af the decor] Lit., ‘‘tke 
threshold of the house.” Cp. the Prophecy 
(v. 12). The child actually died as she 
crossed the threshold of the palace. Pro- 
bably the palace, like that of Sargen at 
Khorsabad, lay at the outer edge of the 
town, 
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18 threshold of the door, the child died; and they buried him; and 


= ver. 13, 


all Israel mourned for him, “according to the word of the Lorn, 


which he spake by the hand of his servant Ahijah the prophct. 


@22Chr, 13. 
2, &e. 


19 |] And the rest of the acts of Jeroboam, how he *warred, and 
how he reigned, behold, they are written in the book of the 


20 chronicles of the kings of Israel. And the days which Jeroboam 


reigned were two and twenty years: and 


e ‘slept with his 


21 fathers, and Nadab his son reigned in his stead. {And Reho- 


& 2Chr.12.13. 


© ch. 11.36. seventeen years in 


boam the son of Solomon reigned in Judah. 
forty and one years old when he began to rei 
Jerusalem, the city ‘which the Lorp did 


bRehoboam was 
, and he reigned 


choose out of all the tribes of Isracl, to put his namo there. 


¢ vor. 31. 
e2Chr. 12.1, 
F Deut.32.21. 
Fs. 78. 58. 

1 Cor. 10. 22. 
¥ Deut, 12. 2. 
42 Kin, 17, 
9, 10. 

® Isni. 57. 5. 
* Deut.23.17. 


2 Kin. 23.7. 
' ch. 11, 40. 
2 Chr. 12. 2. 
m2 Chr, 12. 


9, 10,11. 1 Heb, lay down. 


19. The wars of Jeroboam may be divided 
into—(1) his wars with Rehoboam (see vv. 
25, 30); and (2) his war with Abijam (see 
marg. ref.). . 

the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Israel...(of Judah, v. 29)} See the Introduc- 
tion, p. 265. : 

21. On the age of Rehoboam at his acces- 
sion, see xii. 8 note. The seventeen years 
of his reign must have been complete, or a 
little more than complete, if Abijam as- 
cended the throne in the “eighteenth” year 
of Jeroboam (xv. 1). 

22. This defection of Judah did not take 
Place till Rehoboam’s fourth year (marg. 
ref.). 

they Spears him to jealousy] Cp. Ex. xx. 
5; and on the force of the metaphor in- 
volved in the word, see Ex. xxxiv. 15 note. 

23. The words “ they also” are emphatic. 
Not only did the Israelites make themselves 
high places (xii. 31, xiii. 32), but the people 
of Judah also. The “high places,” which 
are said to have been “built,” were proba- 
bly small shrines or tabernacles hung with 
bright-coloured tapestry (Ezek. xvi. 16), 
like the “‘sacred tent” of the Cartha- 
ginians. 

The “‘images” were rather “pillars” (Gen. 
xxviii. 18 note). 

_ groves} See r. 15, note. The ‘‘groves,” 
it will be observed, were duilé on high hills 
and under green trees. 

under everu green tree] i.e. under all those 
remarkable trees which, standing singly 
about the land, were landmarks to their re- 
spective neighbourhoods, and places of re- 


22 ¢And his mother’s name was Naamoh an Ammonitess. 
Judah did evil in the sight of the Lorn, and they / provoked 
him to jealousy with their sins which they 

23 above all that their fathers had done. 
high places, and ?images, *and groves, on every high hill, and 

24iunder every green trec. ( 
the land: and they did according to all the abominations of the 
nations which the LorD cast out before the children of Israel. 

25 J'And it came to pass in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, thut 

26 Shishak king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem: ™and he 
took away the treasures of the house of the Lorp, and the trea- 


q ¢ And 


had committed, 
For they also built them 


kAnd there were also sodomites in 


2 Or, standing images, or, stalner, 


sort to travellers, who gladly rested under 
their shade (Deut. xii. 2). 

24. sodomites] Literally, “ (men) conse- 
crated.” The men in question were in fact 
“* consecrated” to the mother of the gods, 
the famous ‘‘ Dea Syra,” whose priests, or 
rather devotees, they were considered to be. 
The nature of the ancient idolatries is best 
understood by recollecting that persons of 
this degraded class practised their abomin- 
able trade under a religious sanction. 

25. The examination of the famous in- 
eeripeen of Shishak at Karnak has resulted 
in the proof that the expedition commemo- 
rated was directed against Palestine, and 
has further thrown a good deal of light on 
the relations of the two kingdoms at the 

seriod, Of the fifteen fenced cities fortified 

y Rehoboam‘in the early part of his reign 
(2 Chr. xi. 5-12), three, Shoco, Adoraim, 
and Aijalon are distinctly mentioned among 
Shishak’s conquests. Other towns of Judah 
or Benjamin also occur. Further a consi- 
derable number of the captured cities are in 
the territory of Jeroboam : these cities are 
either Canaanite or Levitical. Hence we 
gather, that, during the four years which 
immediately followed the separation of the 
kingdo: hoboam retained a powerful 
hold on the dominions of his rival, many 
Canaanite and Levitical towns acknowledg- 
ing his sovereignty, and maintaining them- 
selves against Jeroboam, who probably 
called in Shishak mainly to assist him in 
compelling these cities to submission. The 
ar was completely successful. 

26. The circumstances of Shishak’s inva- 
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sures of the king’s house; he even took away all: and he took 
27 away all the shiclds of gold "which Solomon had made. And 
king Rehoboam made in their stead brasen shields, and com- 
mitted them unto the hands of the chief of the !guard, which 
28 kept the door of the king’s house. And it was so, when tho kin 
went into the house of the Lonp, that the guard bare them, anc 
29 brought them back into the guard chamber. 4°Now the rest of 
the acts of Rehoboam, and all that he did, are they not written 
20 in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Jndah? And there 
31 was Pwar between Rehoboam and Jeroboam all their days. And 
Rehoboam slept with his fathers, and was buried with his fathers 
in tho city of David. "And his mother’s name was Naamah an 
Ainmonitess. And #Abijam his son reigned in his stead. 
Cuar. 15. NOW “in the eighteenth year of king Jeroboam the son 
2 of Nebat reigned Abijain over Judah. Three years reigned hein 
Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was *Maachah, the daugh- 
3 ter of “Abishalom. And he walked in all the sins of his father, 
which he had done before him: and ‘his heart was not perfect 
4 with the Lorp his God, as the heart of David his father. Never- 
theless /for David’s sake did the Lorp his God give him a *lamp 
in Jerusalem, to set up his son after hin, and to establish Jeru- 
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# ch. 10. 17, 


© BC hr. 12.35, 
P ch, 12, 24. 


r ver. 21, 
#2 Chr. 12. 
16, Ab jah, 
Matt. 1.7, 
Aba, 
e2Chr. 1. 


,2. 
beChr 1. 
20, 21, 22. 
e2 Chr. 1:3, 
2, Micha- 
inh the 
daughter of 
Uriel, 
’aChry,. 
21, Absa- 
fom. 
eeb. lb 
Ps, 119. £0. 
fch. 11, 32, 


1 Heb. runners. 


u6. 
2 Or, cundle, ch. 11. 36. 2 Chr, 21.7. 


sion, related here with extreme brevity, are 
given with some fulness by the author of 
Chronicles (marg. ref.). It is still a ques- 
tion whether the submission of the Jewish 
king is or is not expressly recorded in the 
Karnak inscription. Midway in the list cf 
cities and tribes occurs the entry ‘‘ YU DeH- 
MALK” which it has been proposed to 
translate ‘‘Judah, king.” Others regard it 
as the name of a Palestinian town not 
otherwise known to us. 

28. It appears from this verse that Reho- 
boam, notwithstanding that he encouraged, 
and perhaps secretly practised, idolatry (zr. 
22-24, cp. xv. 3, 12; 2 Chr. xii. 1), main- 
tained a public profession of faith in Jeho- 
vah, and attended in state the Temple ser- 
vices. Cp. the conduct of Solomon, ix. 25. 

81. slept with his fathers and was buried, 
&c.] Cp. xi. 43, The expression is a sort of 
formula, and is used with respect to ail the 
kings of Judah, except two or three. The 
writer probably regards the fact, which he 
records so carefully, as a continuation cf 
God's mercy to David. 

his mother’s name, &c.] The mention of 
the queen-mother so regularly in the account 
of the kings of Judah is thought to indicate 
that she had an important position in the 
state. There are, however, only two in- 
stances where such a person seems to have 
exercised any power (xv. 13; 2 K. xi. 1-20). 

Abijam] Abijah (see marg. ref.) was pro- 
bably his real name, while Abijam is a 
form due to the religious feeling of the 
Jews, who would not allow the word JAx to 
be retained as an element in the name of so 

ad aking. Instances of a similar feeling 
are the change of Beth-el into Beth-aven in 


Hosea (iv. 15), and perhays of Jehouhaz 
into Ahaz (2 K. xv. 38 note). 

XV. 2. Three nears} More strictly, not 
much more than two years (cp. 77. 1, "). 
Any part of a year may, however, in Jew- 
ish reckoning, be taken as a year. 

his mother’s name was Maachah] Or Mi- 
chaiah, according to the present reading cf 
marg. ref.- 

the daughter of Abishalom] Absalom seems 
to have had but one daughter, Tamar (2 
Sam. xiv. 27), so that Maachah must have 
been, not his daughter, but his grand-daugh- 
ter. Her father (see marg.) was Uriel of 
Gibeah whom, therefore, ‘Tamar married. 
Maachah took her name from her great- 
grandmother (2 Sam. iii. 3). 

3. he walked in all the sins of his father) 
Yet Abijam prepared precious offerings for 
the Temple service (7. 15), oy to re- 
place vessels which Shishak had carried off 
and in: his war with Jeroboam professec 
himself a faithful servant cf Jehovah (2Chr. 
xiii, 10-12). ' 

4. to set up his son] The idolatry of Abi- 
jam deserved the same punishment as that 
of Jeroboam (xiv. 10-14), of Baasha (xvi, 2- 
4), or of Zimri (xvi. 19), the cutting off of 
his seed, and the transfer of the crown to an- 
other family. That these consequences did 
not follow in the kingdom of Judah, was 
owing to the “faithfulness ” of David (see 
marg. ref.), which brought ablessing on his 
posterity. Few things are more remarkable 
and more difficult to account for on mere 
grounds of human reason, than the stability 
of the succession in Judah, and its excessive 
instability in the sister kingdom. One 
family in Judah holds the throne from first 
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5 salem: because David %did that which was right in the eyes of 


the Lorp, and turned not aside from any tring that he com- 


G6 Uniah the Hittite. 


manded him all the days of his life, *save only in the matter of 
‘And there was war between Rehoboam and 
7 Jeroboam all the days of his life. 
of Abijam, and all that he did, ave they not written in the book 
of the chronicles of the kings of Judah’ And there was war 
8 between Abijam and Jeroboam. ‘And Abijam slept with his 


q*Now the rest of the acts 


fathers; and they buried him in the city of David: and Asa his 


9 son reigned in his stead. 


GAnd in the twentieth year of Jero- 


10 boam king of Israel reigned Asa over Judah. And forty and 
one years reigned he in Jerusalem. And his !mother’s name 


m2 Chr. Lt. 
9 


*ch. 1f, 24 
& 22, 46. 
9° 2Chr.15,16. 


12" And he too 


11 was Maachah, the daughter of Abishalom. ™And Asa did that 
which was right in the eyes of the Lorn, as did David his father. 

3 away the sodomites out of the land, and removed 

13 all the idols that his fathers had made. 


And also °Maachah his 


mother, evon her he removed from being queen, because she had 
made an idol in a grove; and Asa “*lestroyed her idol, and 


PY So Ex. 32. 
20, 


15 all his days. 


1+ » burnt i by the brook Kidron. 
removed: nevertheless Asa’s "heart was perfect with the Lorp 
And he brought in the “things which his father 
had dedicated, and the things which himself had dedicated, into 
16 the house of the LorD, silver, and gold, and vessels. 


@But tho high places were not 


q And 


there was war between Asa and Baasha king of Israel all their 


1 That is, grandmother's, ver. 2. 


2 Heb, ent off 3 Heb. holy. 


to last, during a space but little short of 
four centuries, while in Israel there are nine 
chanzes of dynasty within two hundred and 
fifty years. : 

é The writer repeats what he had said 
in xiv. 30, in order to remind the reader 
that Abijam inherited this war from his 
father. Abijam’s war is described in marg. 
ref, That the author of Kings gives none of 
its details is agreeable to hiscommon practice 
in mere military matters. ‘Thus he gives no 
details of Shishak’s expedition, and omits 
Zerah’s expedition altogether. 

10. mother’s name] Rather, grandmother's. 
The Jews call any male ancestor, however 
remote, a father, and any female ancestor 
a mother (cp. v. 2; Gen. iii, 20), This 
Maachah wasthe favourite wifeof Rehoboam 
(2 Chr. xi. 21), and the mother of Abijam. 
The way in which she is here mentioned 
strongly favours the notion that the position 
of queen-mother was a definite one at the 
court, and could only be held by one person 
at a time. 

18. Asa degraded Maachah from the rank 
and state of queen-mother. 

The word translated “idol” both here 
and in the parallel passage (marg. ref.), 
does not occur elsewhere in Ecripture. It is 
derived from a root signifying “fear” or 
‘* trembling,” and may perhaps best be un- 
derstood as ‘a fright, a horror.” Such a 


name would seem best to apply to a gro- 1 


tesque and hideous image like the Phthah of 
the Egyptians. She made it to serve in lieu 
of the ordinary ‘‘grove” (asherah), or 


iilolatrous emblem of Astarte (Iix. xxxiv. 
13 note). Asa cut it down, for like the 
usual askerak, Maachah’s “horror” was 
fixed in the ground. 

and_burnt it at the broos Kidron] Simi- 
larly Joziah, when he removed Manasseh’s 
** grove ” (usheruh) from the house of the 
Lord, brought it out to the brook Kidron, 
and burnt it there. The object probably 
was to prevent the pollution of the holy 
city by even the ashes from the burning. 

14, 2 Chr. xiv. 3 would seem at first sight 
to imply that he entirely put down the wor- 
ship. But idolatry, if at one time put 
down, crept back afterwards ; or while Asa 
endeavoured to sweep it wholly away, his 
subjects would not be controlled: but found 
a means of maintaining it in some places— 
not perhaps in the cities (see 2 Chr. xiv. 5), 
but in remote country districts, where the 
royal authority was weaker, and secrecy 
more practicable. 

15. Abijam’s dedications were made 
after his victory over Jeroboam, and pro- 
bably consisted of a portion of the spoiis 
which were the fruit of the battle (2 Chr. 
xiii. 16-19). 

Asa’s dedications may have been made 
from the spoils of Zerah the Ethiopian, who 
attacked him in his eleventh year (2 Chr. 
xiv. 9, &c.). They were not deposited in 
he temple till his fifteenth year (2 Chr. xv. 
, 18). 

16. Baasha became king of Israel in the 
third year of Asa (v. 33). The petty war- 
fare which ordinarily prevailed on the bor- 


17 days. 


built ‘Ramah, “that he might not suffer any to go out or come 1}, &¢ 


18 in to Asa king of Judah. Then Asa took all the silver and 
the gold that were left in the treasures of the house of the Lorp, 27 


and the treasures of the king’s house, and delivered them into 
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And *Baasha king of Isracl went up against Judah, and «2 chr. 10. 
¢ ‘Josh.18.25. 
u See ch. 12. 
* 2 Chr, 16.2. 


the hand of his servants: and king Asa sent them to *Ben- 


hadad, the son of Tabrimon, the son of Hezion, king of Syria, 


19 that dwelt at ¥Damascus, saying, Z'here is a league between me 
and thee, and between my father and thy father: behold, I have 


¥ ch. 11, 23, 
2s, 


sent unto theo a present of silver and gold ; come and break thy 
league with Baasha king of Israel, that he may 'depart from me. 
20 So Ben-hadad hearkened unto king Asa, and sent the captains 
of the hosts which he had against the cities of Israel, and smote 


*Ijon, and *Dan, and ¥Abel-beth-maachah, and all Cinneroth, 
21 with all the land of Naphtali. And it came to pass, when 
Baasha heard thereof, that he left off building of Ramah, and 
22 dwelt in Tirzah. ‘Then king Asa made a preclamation through- 14 
out all Judah; none was *exempted: and they took away the 


*2Kin.15.29. 
@ Judg. 18. 


29. 
» 2 Sam. 20. 


¢ 2 Chr. 16.6, 


stones of Ramah, and the timber thereof, wherewith Baasha had 


builded; and king Asa built with them ¢Geba of Benjamin, and 


1 Heb. go tp. 


ders of the two kingdoms continued “all 
the days” of Asa and Baasha. eS ueing the 
first ten years of Asa’s reign he was little 
molested (2 Chr. xiv. 1, 6). 

17. Ramah (perhaps Er-Ram; marg. ref. 
was situated halfway between Bethel and 
Jerusalem. Its distance from Jerusalem 
was no more than five miles, so that its 
occupation was a menace to that capital. 
Baasha’s seizure of Ramah implies a pre- 
vious recovery of the towns taken by 
Abijam from Jeroboam, viz., Bethel, Jes- 
hanah, and Ephrain (2 Chr. xiii. 19), and 
was @ carrying of the war into the ene- 
my’s country. Could his conquest have 
been maintained, it would have crippled 
Judah seriously, and have almost compelled 
a transfer of the capital to Hebron. 

that he might net suffer any to go out cr 
come in} Baasha, in seizing Ramah, pro- 
fessed to be acting on the defensive. is 
complaint seems to have been well founded 
(cp. 2 Chr. xv. 9); but it was more than ade- 
fensive measure—it was the first step to- 
wards a conquest of the southern kingdom. 

18, fi] Or, according to another read- 
ing, “‘found.” The wealthy condition of 
the Temple treasury is sufficiently indicated 
in v.15. Cp. 2 Chr. xv. 18. 

Asa’s conduct in calling Benhadad to his 
aid, condemned by the seer Hanani (2 Chr. 
xvi. 7), cannot, of course, be justified ; but 
there was much to excuse it. An alliance, 
it appears, had existed between Abijam and 
Tabrimon, Benhadad’s father (v. 19)—an 
alliance which may have helped Abijam to 
gain his great victory over Jeroboam and 
achieve his subsequent conquests (2 Chr. 
xiii. 17-20). This had-been brought to an 
end by Baasha, who had succeeded in in- 


@ Josh, 21. 
17, 


2 Heb. free. 


ducing Renhadad to enter into a league 
with him. It was only natural that Asa 
should endeavour to break up this league ; 
and, politically speaking, he had o full right 
to go further, and obtain, if he could, the 
support of the Syrian troops for himeelf. 
The Israelites had set the example of call- 
ing in a foreign power, when Jeroboam ob- 
tained the aid of Shishak. 

to Benhadad] On the probable succession 
of the Damascene kings, and on the mean- 
ing of the name Hadad, see xi. 14, 23. 

19. Rather, ‘‘ Let there be a league be- 
tween me and thee, as there was between 
my father and thy father.” 

20. Ijon is probably marked by the ruins 
called Lel-Dibbin, which are situated a few 
miles north-west of the site of Dan, in a 
fertile and beautiful little plain which bears 
the name of Merj "Ayan or ‘‘meadow of 
fountains.” On Abel-beth-maachah, or 
Abel-maim (‘ Abel-on-the waters”) and 
Dan, see marg. reff. 

_For Cinneroth or Genesareth see Josh. 


xi. 2. 

22. Geba, situated opposite to Michmash 
(1 Sam. xiv. 5), is almost certainly Jeba, 
which stands picturesquely on the top of 
its steep terraced hill on the very edge 
of the Wady Suweinit. Its position was thus 
exceedingly strong; and, as it lay further 
north than Ramah, Asa may have corsi- 
dered that to fortify and garrison it would 
be a better protection to his northern fron- 
tier than fortifying Ramah. 

For Mizpah see marg. ref. From Jer. 
xli. 9 we learn that Asa, besides fortifying 
the place, sank a deep well there to secure 
his garrison frem want of water if the town 
should be besieged. 
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¢ Josh. 18.28. 
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23¢Mizpah. The rest of all the acts of Asa, and all his might, 


and all that he did, and the cities which he built, are they not 


writton in the book of 

f 2Chr.16,12. 
24 feet. 

9 2Chr. 17,1. 
4 Matt. 1.38, 


called 
Jostpiat. 


the chronicles of the kings of Judah ? 


Nevertheless fin the time of his old age ho was diseased in his 
And Asa slept with his fathers, and was buried with his 
fathers in the city of David his father: ¢and *Jehoshaphat his 
25 son reigned in his stead. And Nadab the son of Jeroboam 
‘began to reign over Isracl in the second year of Asa king of 
26 Judah, and reigned over Israel two years. 


and he did evil in 


the sight of the Lorp, and walked in the way of his father, and 


§ ch. 12. 30. 
& 14. 16. 

& ch. 14. 14. 
4 Josh. 19.44. 
& 21. 23. 

ch. 16. 15. 


27 in ‘his sin wherewith ho made Israel to sin. 
the son of Ahijah, of the house of Issachar, conspired against 
him; and Baasha smote him at !Gibbethon, which belonged to 
the Philistines ; for Nadab and all Israel laid siege to Gibbethon. 

28 Even in the third year of Asa king of Judah did Baasha slay 


q*And Baasha 


29 him, and reigned in his stead. And it came to pass, when he 
reigned, that he smote all the house of Jeroboam ; ho left not to 
Jeroboam any that breathed, until he had destroyed him, ac- 


™ ch. 14. 10, 
14. 
” ch, 149,16. 


cording unto ™the saying of the Lorv, which he spake by his 
30 servant Ahijah the Shilonite: ™ because of the sins of Jeroboam 
which he sinned, and which he made Israel sin, by his provoca- 


tion wherewith he provoked the Lorp God of Israel to anger. 


\ Heb. reigue?, 


23. The rest of all the acts of Asa) A few 
of these are preserved in 2 Chr. xv. 9-15, 
xvi. 7-12. From the whole narrative of 
Chronicles we gather that the character of 
Asa deteriorated as he yvrew old, and that, 
while he maintained the worship of Jehovah 
consistently from first to last, he failed 
to maintain the personal faith anid piety 
wae had been so conspicuous in his early 
youth. 

the cities which he built] Asa, during the 
earlier part of his reign, before any serious 
attack had been made upon him, had the 
prudence to ‘‘build fenced cities in Judah,” 
with ‘‘ walls and towers, gates and bars,” so 
strengthening himself against a possible evil 
day (2 Chr. xiv. 6, 7). 

in the time of his old age] See marg. ref. 
Tf it has been rightly supposed that ‘Reho- 
boam was a young man of twenty-one or 
twenty-two at his accession (xii, 8), Asa’s 
age at this time must have been less than 
fifty. It may seem strange to speak of ‘old 
age” in such acnse; but Solomon was re- 
garded as ‘ old” at about fifty (xi. 4 note). 

24, Asa prepared his own sepulchre in his 
lifetime, as has been so often done by 
Oriental kings; and his funeral was con- 
cuted with great magnificence (2 Chr. xvi. 


25. The sacred historian now gives an 
account of the contemporary kings of 
Israel, beginning with Nadab, who as- 
e2aded the throne in Asa’s second year, 
and concluding with Ahab, in whose fourth 
ear Asa died. This narrative occupies 
hin almost to the close of the first Book of 
Kings, 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Kings of 
Israel. 


divided 


Year of the 
Kingdom. 


RenopoaM JEROBOAM 


5 (Invasion of 
Shishak). 
18 AblsaM 
20 ASS 
22 Napas 2 
23 ss Baasuwa .| 2h 
31 (Invasion of 
Zerah), 
34 | (Great feast at 
Jeruswem:, 
46 2 
47 12 
53 22 
61 


(Last year of 
Asn). 


27. Baasha...of the house of Issachar] It is 
curious to find Issachar furnishing a king. 
Tola, its one very undistinguished Judge 
(Judg. x. 1), on obtaining office had at once 
settled himself in the territory of Ephraim. 
The tribe was as little famous as any that 


could be named. The “ass crouching be- 
tween two burthens” was a true symbol of 
the patient, plodding cultivators of the 
plain of Esdraelon (Gen. xlix.14, 15). Baasha 
probably owed his rise neither to his tribe 
nor to his social position, but simply to his 
audacity, and his known valour and skill 
as a soldier (xvi. 2). 
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31 | Now the rest of the acts of Nadab, and all that he did, are 
they not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of 


32 Israel ? 
33 Israel all their days. 


°And there was war between Asa and Baasha king of 
Qin the third year of Asa king of Judah 


© ver, 16, 


began Baasha the son of Ahijah to reign over all Israel in 


34 Tirzah, twenty and four years. 


wherewith he made Israel to sin. 


Cuap. 16. THEN the word of the Lorp came to ¢Jehu the son of 
2 Llanani against Baasha, saying, >Forasmuch as I exalted theo 
out of the dust, and made thee prince over my people Israel ; 
and ‘thou hast walked in the way of Jeroboam, and hast made 
my people Israel to sin, to provoke me to anger with their sins; 

3 behold, I will ¢take away the posterity of Baasha, and the 
posterity of his house; and will make thy house like ‘the house 
‘Him that dicth of Baasha in 


4 cf Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 


And he did evil in the sight of 
the LorD, and walked in the way of Jeroboam, and in his sin 


» ch. 12, 28, 
” 


@ ver. 11. 
ech. 14.10. 
& 15. 29. 
fch. 14. 11. 


the city shall the dogs cat; and him that dicth of his in the 


5 fields shall the fowls of the air eat. 


of Baasha, and what he did, and his might, %ave thoy not written 


¥ Now the rest of the acts 
92 Chr. 16.1. 


G in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Isracl? So Baasha 


slept with his fathers, and was buried in *Tirzah: and Elah his 
7 son reigned in his stead. 4] And also by the hand of the prophet 
iJehu the son of Hanani came the word of the Lorp against 


4 ch. 14. 17. 
& 15. 21. 


iver. 1. 


Baasha, and against his house, even for all the evil that he did 


in the sight of the Lorp, in 
work of 
8 because *he killed him. 


rovokin 
is hands, in bee ike the i 
n the twenty and sixth year of Asa 
king of Judah began Elak the son of Baasha to reign over Israel 
9 in Tirzah, two years. 'And his servant Zimri, captain of half 
his chariots, conspired against him, as he was in Tirzah, drink- 


him to anger with the 

ouse of Jeroboam; and 

k ch, 15. 27, 
20 


Bce Hos. 
1. 4. 
'2 Kin. 9.31, 


ing himself drunk in the house of Arza 'steward of his house in 


1 Heb. which was over. 


$2, An exact repetition of v.16. From 
the book before him (v. 31) the writer ex- 
tracts a passage which happens to corre- 
spond exactly with one which he has al- 
ready extracted from the ‘‘ Book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Judah.” He does 
not object to repeating himself (cp. xiv. 21 
and 31, xiv. 30 and xv. 6; 2 K. xvii. 6 and 
xviii, 11). 

XVI. 1. Hanani, the father of Jehu, was 
seer to Asa in the kingdom of Judah (2 Chr. 
xvi. 7-10). His son Jehu, who here dis- 
charges the same office in the kingdom of 
Israel, appears at a later date as an inhabit- 
ant of Jerusalem. where he prophesied under 
Jehoshaphat, whom he rebuked on one oc- 
easion. He must have lived to a great age; 
for he outlived Jehoshaphat, and wrote his 
life (marg. reff.). 

5. The “ might” of Baasha is sufficiently 
indicated by those successes which drove 
Asa to call Ben-hadad to his aid. (xv. 17-21). 

%. The natural position of this verse 
would be after x. 4 and before v. 5. But it 
may be regarded as added by the writer, 
romewhat irregularly, as an afterthought; 
its special force being to point out that the 
gentence cn Paaska was intended to punish, 


not only his calf-worship, but emphatically 
his murder of Jeroboam and his family. 
Though the destruction of Jeroboam had 
been foretold, and though Paasha may be 
oy regarded as God’s instrument to 
punish Jeroboam’s sins, yet, as he received 
no command to execute God’s wrath on the 
offender, and was instigated solely by am- 
bition and self-interest, his guilt was just as 
eat as if no prophecy had been uttered. 
Sven Jehu’s commission (2 K. ix. 5-19) was 
not held to justify, altogether, his murder 
of Jehoram and Tesahel. 

8. tro years] t.c. More than one year, 
or, at any rate, some portion of two distinct 
years (cp. v. 10). 

9. The conspiracy of Zimri—Elah’s ‘“‘ser- 
vant” (i.e. ‘ subject ”)—was favoured by his 
position, which probably gave him military 
authority in the city, by the absence of a 
great part of the people and of the officers 
who might have checked him, at Gibbethon 
(vr. 15), and by the despicable character of 
Elah, who, instead of going up to the war, 
was continually reminding men of his low 
origin by ennduct unworthy of royalty. 

sterard| The office was evidently one of 
considerable importance. In Solomon’s 


- 


1 Sam, 25, 
22, 
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10 Tirzah. And Zimri went in and smote him, and killed him, in 
the twenty and sevonth yeur of Asa king of Judah, and reigned 
11 in his stead, {J And it came to pass, when he began to reign, a3 
soon as he sat on his throne, thut he slew all the house of 
Baasha: he left him “not one that pisseth against a wall, 
12 ‘neither of his kinsfolks, nor of his friends. Thus did Zimri 


"ver, 3. 
° ver. 1. 


destroy all the house of Bausha, "according to the word of the 
Lorp, which ho spake against Baasha *¢by Jehu the prophet, 


13 for all the sins of Baasha, and the sins of Elah his son, by which 
they sinned, and by which they made Israel to sin, in provoking 


P Dout. 32. 
21 


14 the Lorp God of Israel to anger ’ with their vanities, 


Now 


the rest of the acts of Elah, and all that he did, are they not 
written in tho book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel ? 
15 J In the twenty and seventh year of Asa king of Judah did Zimri 
Tirzah. And the people were encamped 
which belonged to the Philistines. 


And tho 


people that were encamped heard say, Zimri hath conspired, and 
a 


: wherefore all Israel made Omri, the 


over Israel that day in thecamp. And 


thon, and all Israel with him, and they 


18 besieged Tirzah. And it came to pass, when Zimri saw that the 
city was taken, that he wert into the palace of the king’s house, 
19 and burnt the king’s house over him with fire, and died, for his 


1 Sam.12,21. 
Teai, 41. 29, 
Jonah 2, 8 
Hae ig reign seven days in ‘ 
ach. 15.27. 16 Yagainst Gibbethon, 
also slain the king 
17 captain of the host, xing 
Omri went up from Gib 
* ch, 12. 23, 
& 15.23, 34. 


20 make Israel to sin. 


sins which he sinned in doing evil in the sight of the Lorp, "in 
walking in the way of Jeroboam, and in his sin which he did, to 
Now the rest of the acts of Zimri, and his 


treason that he wrought, are they not written in the book of the 
21 chronicles of the kings of Isracl? JThen were the people of 
Israel divided into two parts. half of the people followed Tibni 


the son of Ginath, to mako him king; an 


half followed Omri. 


22 But the people that followed Omri provailed against the people 


1 Or, both his kinemen and his friends. 


2 Heb. by the hand of. 


court it gave the rank of ser, or prince. In 
Persia the ‘‘ steward of tho household” 
acted sometimes as a sort of regent during 
the king's absence. 

ll. neither of his kinsfolks, nor of his 
friends] Zimri’s measures were of much 
more than ordinary severity. Not only 
was the royal family extirpated, but the 
friends of the king, his councillors and 
favourite officers, were put to death. Omri, 
as having heen in the confidence of the late 
monarch, would naturally fear for himself, 
and resolve to take the course whizh pro- 
mised him at least a chance of safety. 

18. their vanitics] The “calves.” The 
Hebrews call an idol by terms signifyin, 
** emptiness,” ‘‘ vapour,” or ‘‘ nothingness.” 
(Cp. marg. reff.) 

16. all Israel made Omri, the captain o 
the host, king] This passage of history recalls 
the favourite practice of the Roman armies 
under the Empire, which, when they heard 
of the assassination of an emperor at Rome, 
were wont to invest their own commander 
with the purple. 

17. went up) The expression “‘ went up” 
marks accurately the ascent of the army 


from the Shephelah, where Gibbethon was 
situated (Josh. xix. 44), to the hill country 
of Israel, on the edge of which Tirzah stood 
(xiv, 17). 

18. the palace of the king’s house] Tho 
tower of the king’s house. <A particular 
part of the palace—either the harem, or, 


more probably, the keep or citadel, a tower 
stronger and loftier than the rest of the 
palace. 


Zimri’s desperate act has been repeated 
more than once. That the last king of 
Assyria, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, 
thus destroyed himeelf, is alniost the only 
fact which we know concerning him. 

19. Zimri’s death illustrates the geners1 
moral which the writer of Kings draws from 
the whole history of the Israelite monarchs, 
that a curse was upon them on account of 
their persistence in Jeroboam’s sin, which, 
sooner or later, brought each royal house to 
a bloody end. 

22, From a comparison of the dates given 
in vy. 15, 23, and 29 it follows that the con- 
test between the two pretenders lasted four 


years. 
‘Tibni’s death can scarcely be supposed to 
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that followed Tibni the son of Ginath: so Tibni died, and Omri 
23 reigned. (In the thirty and first year of Asa king of Judah 
began Omri to reign over Israel, twelve years: six years reigned 
24 hein Tirzah. And he bought the hill Samaria of Shemer for 
two talents of silyer, and built on the hill, and called the name 
of the city which he built, after the name of Shemer, owner of 


25 the hill, }*Samaria. 


26 LorpD, and did worse than all that were before him. 
“walked in all the way of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and in 
his sin wherewith he made Israel to sin, to provoke the Lorp 

27 God of Israel to anger with their *vanities, 
the acts of Omri which he did, and his might that he shewed, 


But ‘Omri wrought evil in the eyes of tho 


¢ h seo ch. 13. 
4 . $7 ae 
oe 2 Kin. 17.25. 


u ver. 1U. 
Now the rest of {Yer i: 


are they not written in the book of tho chronicles of the kings 
28 of Israel? So Omri slept with his fathers, and was buried in 


29 Samaria: and Ahab his son reigned in his stead. 


G And in the 


thirty and eighth year of Asa king of Judah began Ahab the 
son of Omri to reign over Isracl: and Ahab tho son of Omri 


30 reigned over Israel in Samaria twenty and two years. 


And 


Ahab the son of Omri did evil in the sight of the Lorp above all 
1 Heb, Shomeron. 


have been natural. Tither he must have 
been slain in battle against Omri, or have 
fallen into his hands and been put to death. 

There has probably been some derange- 
ment of the text here. The passage may 
have run thus :—“‘ So Tibni died, and Omri 
reigned in the thirty-first year of Asa, king 
of 5 udah. Omri reigned over Israel twelve 
years: six years reigned he in Tirzah.” 
Omri’s reign of twelve years began in Asa’s 
27th (vv. 15 and 16), and_terminated in his 
38th (7, 29). The event belonging to Asa’s 
31st year was the death of Tibni, and the 
consequent extension of Omri’s kingdom. 

The six yearsin Tirzah are probably made 
up of the four years of contention with 
Tibni, and two years afterwards, during 
which enough of Samaria was built for the 
king to transfer his residence there. 

24, “Samaria” represents the Greek 
form of the name (Zaszapee) ; the original is 
Shomeron (marg.). The siteis marked by the 
modern Sebustiyeh, an Arabic corruption of 
Sebaste, the name given by Herod to Sa- 
maria when he rebuilt it. Sebustiyeh is 
situated on a very remarkable “hill.” In 
the heart of the mountains of Israel occurs 
a deep basin-shaped depression, in the midst 
of which rises an oblong hill, with steep but 
not inaccessible sides, and 2 long flat top. 
This was the site which Omri chose for his 
new capital. Politically it was rather more 
central than Shechem, and probably than 
Virzah. In a military point of view it was 
admirably calculated for defence. The 
country round it was peculiarly productive. 
The hill itself possessed abundant springs of 
water. The result is that we find no further 
change. Shechem and Tirzah were each 
tried and abandoned ; but through all the 
later alterations of dynasty Samaria con- 
tiaued uninterruptedly, to the very close of 


the independence, to be the capita! of the 
northern kingdom. 

Omri purchased the right of property in 
the hill, just as David purchased the thresh- 
ing-floor (2 Sam. xxiv. 24; cp. 1 K. xxi. 2). 
Two calents, or 6000 shekels (Ex. xxxviii. 
24 note)—about 500/. (or perhaps 8001.) of our 
money—may well have been the full value 
of the ground. And while naming his city 
after Shemer. Omri may.also have had in 
view the appropriateness of such a name 
to the situation of the place. Shomeron, 
to a Hebrew ear, would have necessarily 
conveyed the idea of a ‘“ watch-tower.” 
This name, however, appears not to have 
been at first epee (a y the surrounding 
nations. The earlier Assyrian kings knew 
the Israelite capital, not as Samaria, but as 
Beth-Khumri,i.e. ‘the city (house) of Omri.” 
It is not till the time of Tiglath-pileser that 
they exchange this designation for that of 
Sammirin, 

25. Omri outwent his idolatrous pre- 
decessors in his zeal, reducing the calf- 
worship to a regular formal system, which 
went down to posterity (cp. marg. ref.) 

27. his m ight] Perhaps in the war between 
Israel and Syria of Damascus (xx. 1, &c.), 
during the reign of Omri. Its issue was very 
disadvantageous to him (xx. 34, xxii. 2). 

29. ticenty and tie uears] Rather, from a 
comparison between xv. 10 and xxii. 51, not 
more than 21 years. Perhaps his reign did 
not much exceed 20 years, 

30. See 7. 33. ‘The great sin of Ahab— 
that by which he differed from all his prede- 
cessors, and exceeded them in wickedness— 
was his introduction of the worship of Baal, 
consequent upon his marriage with Jezebel, 
and his formal establishment of this gross 
one palpable idolatry as the religion of the 
state. 
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31 that were before him. And it caine to pass, Jas if it had been a 
light thing for him to walk in the sins of Jeroboam the son of 


¥ Deut. 7.3. 
* Judg. 18. 7. 


@ ch. 21, 25, 
26. 

2 Kin, 10.18, 
& 17. 16. 

®2 Kin. 10. 


21, 26, 27. 
¢2 Kin. 13.6, 


42Kin.3.14. 
1 Heb. waz ita Uyht (hing, 
re. 


31. as if it had been a light thing for his 
to walk in the sins of graven Idolatries 
are not exclusive. Ahab, while he detested 
the pure worship of Jehovah, and allowed 
Jezebel to put to death every ‘‘prophet of 
the Lord” whom she could find (xviii. 4), 
readily tolerated the continued worship of 
the ‘‘calves,” which had no doubt tende:l 
more and more to lose its symbolical cha- 
racter, and to become a thoroughly idola- 
trous image-worship. 

Eth-baal] Identified with the Ithobalus of 
Menander, who reigned in Tyre, probably 
over all Phoenicia, within 50 years of the 
death of Hiram. This Ithobalus, whose 
name means “With him is Baal,” was 
originally priest of the great temple of 
Astarte, in Tyre. At the age of 36 he con- 
spired against the Tyrian king, Pheles (a 
usurping fratricide), slew him, and seized 
the throne. His reign lasted 32 years, and 
he established a dynasty which continued 
onthe throne at least 62 years longer. ‘The 
family-tree of the house may be thus ex- 
hibited :-— 

mass cs 


t 


I 
Badezor Jezehel 


| 
Matgen (Bolus of Virgil) 


Pygmalion “Dito (founder of Carthaga), 
Hence Jezebel was great-aunt to Pygmalion 
and his sister Dido. 

served Baal] The worship of Baal by the 
Phoenicians is illustrated by such names as 
Ithobal, Hannibal, &e. Abundant traces 
of it are found in the Phoenician monu- 
ments. 

84. This seems to be adduced as a proof 
of the general impiety of Ahab’s time. 
The curse of Joshua against the man who 
should rebuild Jericho had hitherte been 
believed and respected. But now faith in 


Nebat, “that he took to wife Jezebel the daughter of Ethbaal king 
of the # Zidonians,*and wentand served Baal, and worshipped him. 
32 And he reared up an altar for Baal in the house of Baal, which 
33 he had built in Samaria. ¢And Ahab made a grove; and Ahab 
édid moro to provoke the Lorp God of Israel to anger than all 
34 the kings of Isracl that were before him. §In his days did 
Hiel the Beth-clito build Jericho: he laid the foundation thereof 
in Abiram his firstborn, and sct up the gates thereof in his 
youngest sor Segub, ‘according to the word of the Lorp, which 
he spake by Joshua the son of Nun. 
Cuar. 17, AND ?Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants 
of Gilead, sail unto Ahab, “ls the Lorp God of Israel liveth, 


2 Heb. Eljatu, Luke 1. 17. & 4. 
25, he is called Elas, 


the oll religion had so decayed, that 
Joshua’s_malediction had lost its power. 
Hiel, a Bethelite of wealth and station, 
undertook to restore the long-ruined for- 
tress. But he suffered for his temerity. In 
exact accordance with the words of Joshua’s 
curse, he lost his firstborn son when he be- 
gan to lay anew the foundations of the 
walls, and his youngest when he completed 
his work by setting up the gates. We need 
not suppose that Jeriche had been abgo- 
lutely uninhabited up to this tine. But it 
was a ruined and desolate place without the 
necessary protection of sralla, and containing 
probably ut few houses (Judg. iii. 13 Hotel. 

iel re-established it as a city, and it soon 
hecame once more a place of some import- 
ance (2 Chr. xxviii. 15). 

XVII. 1. The name Elijah means ‘' Je- 
hovah is my God.” It is expressive of the 
truth which his whole life preached. 

The two words rendered “ Tiskbite” and 
“inhabitant” are in the original (setting 
aside the vowel points) exastly alike. The 
meaning consequently must either be 
‘‘}lijah the stranger, of the strangers of 
Gilead,” or (more probably) ‘‘ Elijah the 
Tishbite, of Tishbiof Gilead.” Of Tishbi in 
Gilead there is no further trace in Scri pture; 
it is to be distinguished from another ‘Tishbi 
in Galilee. In forming to ourselves a concep- 
tion of the great Israelite Prophet, we must 
always bear in mind that the wild and 
mountainous Gilead, which bordered on 
Arabia, and was half Arab in customs, was 
the country wherein he grew te 

His abrupt appearance may be compared 
with the similar appearances of Ahijah (xi. 
29), Jehu (xvi. 1), Shemainh (2 Chr. xi. 2), 
Azariah (do. xv. 1), and others, It is clear 
thata succession of Prophets was raised up by 
God, both in faithful Judah and in idolatrou; 
Israel, to witness of Him before the people 
of both countries, and leave them without 
excuse if they forsook His worship. At 
this time, when a grosser and more deadly 
idolatry than had been practised before was 
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>before whom I stand, ‘there shall not be dew nor rain @these »® Deut. 10.8 


2 years, but according to my word. {And the word of the Lorp 
him, saying, Get thee hence, and turn thee eastward, 


3 came unto 


¢ Jam. &. 17. 
@ Luke 4. 25, 


and hide thyself by the brook Cherith, that ¢s before Jordan. 
4 And it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the brook; and I have 


5 commanded the ravens to feed thee there. 


So he went and did 


according unto the word of the Lorp: for he went and dwelt 


G by the brook Cherith, that 7s before Jordan. 


And the ravens 


brought him bread and fiesh in the morning, and bread and 


7 flesh in the evening; and he drank of the brook. 


And it came 


to pass ‘after a while, that the brook dried up, because there had 
S been no rain in the land. («And the word of the Lorp came 


9 unto him, saying, Arise, get thee to *Zarephath, which belongeth 
to Zidon, and dwell there: behold, I have commanded a widow 
10 woman there to sustain thee. Sohe arose and went to Zarephath. 


¢ Obtad. 2”. 
Luke 4. 26, 
called 
Sarept.s. 


And when he came to the gate of the city, behold, the widow 
woman wus there gathering of sticks: and he called to her, and 
said, Fetch me, I pray theo, a little water in a vessel, that I may 


11 drink. 


And as she was going to fetch 7t, he called to her, and 


said, Bring me, I pray thee, a morsel of bread in thine hand. 


12 And sho said, As the 


ORD thy God liveth, I have not a cake, 


but an handful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a cruse: 
and, behold, I am gathering two sticks, that I may go in and 


13 dress it for me and iny son, that we may eat it, and dic. 


Elijah said unto her, Fear not; 


And 
and do as thou hast said: 


but mako me thereof a little cake first, and bring ‘¢ unto me, 


14 and after make for thee and for thy son. 


Tor thus saith the 


Lorp God of Israel, The barrel of meal shall not waste, neither 


t Heh, af the end of dys. 


introduced into Israel by the authority of 
Ahab, and the total apostasy of the ten 
tribes was consequently imminent, two 
Prophets of unusual vigour and force cf 
character, endowed with miraculous powers 
of an extraordinary kind, were successively 
raised up, that the wickedness of the kings 
might be baldly met and combated, and, if 
possible, a remnant of faithful men pre- 
served in the land. ‘The unusual efflux of 
miraculous energy at this time, is suitable to 
the unusual emergency, and in very evident 
proportion to the spiritual necessities of the 
people. 

as the Lorn God of Israel liveth, before 
awhom I stand] This solemn formula, here 
first used, was well adapted to impress the 
king with the sacred character of the mes- 
senger, and the certain truth of his message. 
Elisha adopted the phrase with very slight 
modifications (2 K. iii, 14, v. 16). 

Drought was one of the punishments 
threatened by the Law, if Israel forsoolc 
Jehovah and turned after other gods (Deut. 
xi. 17, xxviii. 23; Lev. xxvi. 19, &c.). 

3. brook Cherith] Rather, “the torrent 
course,” one of the many which carry the 
winter rains from the highlands into that 
stream. 

4, the ravens] This is the translation of 
most of the ancient Versions; others, omit- 


ting the points, which are generally allowed 
to have no authority, .ead ‘‘ Arabians; ” 
others, retaining the present pointing, 
translate either ‘‘ merchants ” (cp. the ori- 
ginal of Ezek. xxvii. 9, 27), or *‘ Orbites.” 
Jerome took it in this last sense, and so 
does the Arabic Version. 

9. The dependence of Zarephath (Sarepta) 
on Sidon is indicated in the inscriptions 
of Sennacherib, where it is mentioned as 
belonging to Luliya(Elulus), king of Sidon, 
and as submitting to the Assyrian monarch 
on Luliya’s flight from his capital. Elijah 
may have been sent to this place, so near 
the city of Jezebel’s father, as one which it 
was most unlikely that he would visit. 

12. As the Lorn thy God liveth] The words 
do not prove that the woman was an Israel- 
ite, or a worshipper of the true God; any 
Phoenician, recognising in Elijah’s appear- 
ance the garb and manner of a Jehovistic 
Prophet,. might. have thus addressed him : 
Baal worshippers would have admitted Je- 
hovah to be @ living God. The woman does 
not say ‘‘as the Lord my God liveth.” 

that wz may eat it and die) Phoenicia al- 
ways depended for its cereal supplies on the 
harvests of Palestine (v. 9 note); and it is 
evident that the famine was afflicting the 
Pheenicians at this time no less than the 
Israelites. 
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shall the eruse of oil fail, until the day that the Lorp !sendeth 
15 rain upon the earth. And she went and did according to the 
saying of Elijah: and she, and he, and her house, did eat *many 
16 days. And the barrel of meal wasted not, neither did the cruse 
of oil fail, according to the word of the Lorp, which he spako 
17 *by Elijah. {And it came to pass after these things, that the 
son of the woman, the mistress of the house, fell sick ; and his 
18 sickness was so sore, that there was no breath left in him. And 
she said unto Elijah, What have I to do with thee, O thou man 
of God ? art thou come unto me to call my sin to remembrance, 
19 and to slay my son? And he said unto her, Give me thy son. 
And he took him out of her bosom, and carried him up into a 
20 loft, where he abode, and laid him upon his own bed. And he 
cried unto the Lorn, and said, O Lorp my God, hast thou also 
brought evil upon the widow with whom I sojourn, by slaying 
21 her son? 9 And he ‘stretched himself upon tho child three times, 
and cried unto the Lonrp, and said, O Lorp my God, I pray 
22 thee, let this child’s soul come ‘into him again. And the Lorp 
heard the voice of Elijah; and the soul of the child came into 
23 him again, and ho “revived. And Elijah took the child, and 
brought him down out of the chamber into the house, and de- 
livered him unto his mother: and Elijah said, See, thy son liveth. 
24 And the woman said to Elijah, Now by this ‘I know that thou 
art a man of God, and that the word of the Lorp in thy mouth 
ts truth. 
Cuap. 18. AND it came to pass after ¢many days, that the word of 


JSea Luke 
6. 8, 


9 2 Kin. 4, 
34, 35. 


* Tfeb. 11.35. 


‘ John 3. 2. 
& 16. 30, 


@ Luke 4. 25. 


Jam, 5, 17. the Lorp came to Elijah in the third year, saying, Go, shew thy- 
bch.17.1.  2self unto Ahab; and °I will send rain upon the earth. And 


Dout. 23. 12, 


Elijah went to show himself unto Ahab. And there was a sore 


1 Heb. giveth. 


3 Heb. by the hand of. 
3 Or, a full year, 


5 Heb. into his inward parts. 
4+ Heb. measured. 


—ow 


16. This is the first recorded miracle of 
its kind—a supernatural and inexplicable 
multiplication of food (cp. 2 K. iv. 42 
44; Matt. xiv. 15-21, xv. 32-88). The 
sacred record does not explain these mi- 
racles; but if the explanations sometimes 
suggested—that there was a transforma- 
tion of previously existing matter into 
meal, oil, fish, and bread—be the true 
one, the marvel of the thing would not 
be much greater than that astonishing 
natural chemistry by which, in the growth 
of plants, particles of water, oir, and earth 
are transmuted into fruits’ and grains of 


her, and so to her sins, which (she feels) de- 
serve a judgment—her son’s death. 

thou man of God] In the mouth of the 
Phenician woman this expression isremark- 
able. Among the Jews and Israelites (xii. 
22; Judg. xiii. 6, 8) it seems to have be- 
come the ordinary designation of a Prophet. 
We now see that it was understood in the 
same sense beyond the borders of the Huly 

and. 

19. into a loft] Rather, “into the upper 
chamber ;” often the best apartment in an 
Eastern house. 


corn, and so fitted to be human food. ‘here 
would be a difference in the agency em- 
ployed and in the time occupied in the 
transmutation, but the thing done would 
be almost the same, 

17. no breath] Or, “ nuspirit,” “no soul.” 
(Cp. Gen. ii. 7). The word used is trans- 
lated ‘spirit? in Prov. xx. 27; Eccles. iii. 
21; Job xxvi. 4; and elsewhere. 

18. What have I to do with thee?) i.e. 
“What have we in common? ”—implying a 
further question, ‘‘ Why hast thou not left 
me in peace?” The woman imagines that 
Elijah’s visit had drawn God's attention to 


21. he stretched himself upon the child three 
times] This action of Elijah is different from 
that of Elisha (marg. ref.), and does not 
imply the use of any natural means for the 
restoration of suspended animation. It is 
nearly parallel to the ‘ touch,” through 
which our Lord wrought similar miracles 
(Matt. ix. 25 ; Luke vii. 14). 

XVIII. 1. the third year) 7.¢. in the third 
year of his sojourn with the widow. The 
whole period of drought was three years and 
a half (Luke iv. 25; Jam. v. 17): of this, 
esac te about one year was passed hy 

Slijah in the torrent-course of Cherith, and 
two years and a half at Sarepta. 
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8 famino in Samaria. YJ And Ahab called !}Obadiah, which was ?the 
governor of his house. (Now Obadiah feared the Lonp greatly : 

4 for it was so, when *Jozcbel cut cff the prophets of the Lorn, 
that Obadiah took an hundred prophets, and hid them by fifty 

5 in a cave, and fed them with bread and water.) And Ahab said 
unto Obadiah, Go into the land, unto all fountains of water, 
and unto all brooks: peradventure we may find grass to save 
the horses and mules alive, ‘that we lose not all the beasts. 

6 So they divided the land between them to pass throughout it: 
Ahab went one way by himself, and Obadiah went another way 

7 by himself. {And as Obadiah was in the way, behold, Elijah 
met him: and he knew him, and fell on his face, and said, Art 

8 thou that my lord Elijah? And he answered him, Iam: go, 
9 tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is here. And he said, What have 
I sinned, that thou wouldest deliver thy servant into the hand of 

10 Ahab, to slay me? As the Lorp thy God liveth, there is no 
nation or kingdom, whither my lord hath not sent to seek thee: 
and when they said, He is not there; he took an oath of the 
11 kingdom and nation, that they found thce not. And now thou 
12 sayest, Go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is kere. And it shall 
come to pass, as soon as I ain gone from thee, that ‘the Spirit of 
the orp shall carry theo whither I know not; and so when I 
come and tell Ahab, and he cannot find thee, he shall slay ine: 
13 but I thy servant fear the Lorp from my youth. Was it not 
told my lord what I did when Jezebel slew the prophets of the 
Lorp, how I hid an hundred men of the Lorp’s prophets by 
1+ fifty in a eave, and fed them with bread and water? And now 
thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is /ere: and ho 
15 shall slay me, And Ehjah said, As the Lory of hosts liveth, 
before whom I stand, I will surely shew myself unto him to day. 
16 YSo Obadiah went to mect Ahab, and told him: and Ahab went 


3 Heb. Teckel. + Heb. that we eut not off 


1 Heb. Obadiahu. 
ourselves from the beasts. 


« 3? Heb. over bis house. 
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¢ 2Kin.2. 16, 
Ezek. 3. 


Acts 8. Sv. 


8. Obadiah’s name, ‘servant of Jehovah,” serving especiall 
indicates his religious character. It corres- 


1 Sam. xiii. 6; Heb. xi. 38). 


as refuges for yoiitical 
offenders and other fugitives (Judg. vi. 2; 


ponds to the modern Arabic name Abdallah. 
Ahab could scarcely have been ignorant of 
Obadiah’s faithfulness to Jehovah; and it 
tells in favour of the monarch’‘s tolerance 
that he should have maintained an adherent 
of the old religion in so important an 
office. There seems to be no doubt that 
the worst deeds of Ahab’s reign sprang less 
from his own free will and natural dispcsi- 
tion than from the evil counsels, or rather 
pernape the imperious requirements, of his 
wife. 


4. We have no details of Jezebel’s deed 
of blood. Some have conjectured that it 
was the answer of Jezebel to Elijah’s threat, 
and that the command given him to hide 
in Cherith alone saved him from keing one 
of the victims. This view receives some 
support from Obadiah’s act and words (v. 


13). 

ify in a cave] The limestone formation of 
Judea and Samaria abounds with large 
natural caverns, the size of which is easily 
increased by art. These ‘‘ caves” play an 
important part in the history of the country, 


5. unto all fountains of water and unto ail 
brooks] Rather, ‘‘to all springs of water 
and to all torrent-courses,”’ The former 
are the perennial streams; the latter are 
the torrent-courses which become dry in an 
ordinary summer. 

all the beasts] Rather, scme, or, ‘‘a fpor- 
tion of our beasts.” 

9. Obadiah thinks that to execute this 
commission will be fatal to him (x. 12). 

10. there is no nation, &c.] This is ex- 
pressed in the style of Oriental hyperbole. 
What Obadiah means is:—‘‘there is no 
nation nor kingdom, of those ovr ahich ke 
has influence, whither the king has not 
sent.” He could scarcely, for example, 
have exacted an oath from such countries 
as Egypt or Syria of Damascus. But Ahab 
may have been powerful enough to exact an 
oath from the neighbouring Hittite, Moa- 
bite, and Edomite tribes, perhaps even from 
Ethbaal his father-in-law, and the kings of 
Hamath and Arpad. 
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17 to meet Elijah. (And it came to pass, when Ahab saw Elijah, 


@ ch, 21. 20. 
¢ Josh. 7. 25. 
Acts 16. 20, 
7 2Chr. 15.2. 


9 Josh.19.26. 
Ach. 16, 33. 


ch, 22. 6, 
» 


21 together unto mount C 


* 2 Kin, 17, 
41 


Matt. 6, 24, 
‘See Josh. 
24. 15. 

™ ch. 19, 10, 
lh 


armel, 
people, and said, *How long halt ye between two ‘opinions? if 
the Lorp be God, follow him: but if Baal, "then follow him. 
22 And the people answered him not a word. Then said Elijah 
unto the people, “I, ever I only, remain a prophet of the Lorp; 


that Ahab said unto him, ¢Aré thou he that ¢troubleth Israel ? 
1§ And he answered, I have not troubled Israel; but thou, and thy 
father’s house, fin that ye have forsaken the commandments of 
19 the Lorn, and thou hast followed Baalim. 
and gather to me all Israel unto Mount ’Carmel, and the pro- 
phets of Baal four hundred and fifty, “and the prophets of the 
20 groves four hundred, which cat at Jezebel’s table. 
sent unto all the children of Israel, und ‘gathered the prophets 


Now thereforo send 


So Ahab 
qi And Elijah came unto all tho 


1 Or, thoughts ? 


17. Art thou he, fel Meaning, “ Can it 
possibly be that thon dost venture to_pre- 
sent thyself before me, thou that troublest 
Israel by means of this terrible drought?” 
The charge of ‘‘troubling” had never before 
beer. brought against any one but Achan 
(marg. ref. c); it was one which must have 
called to the Prophet’s recollection Achan’s 
miserable fate. 

18. Instead of apologies, and pleas for 
pardon, Elijah meets the charge with a 
countercharge, and makes a sudden de- 
mand. “Gather to me,” &c. This bold- 
ness, this high tone, this absence of the 
slightest indication of alarm, seems to have 
completely discomfited Ahab, who ventured 
on no cenly, made no attempt to arrest the 
Prophet, did not even press him to remove 
his curse and bring the drought to an end, 
but simply consented to do his bidding. 
There is no passage of Scripture which 
exhibits more forcibly the ascendancy that 
a Prophet of the Lord, armed with His 
spiritual powers, could, if he were firm and 
brave, exercise even over the most powerful 
and most unscrupulous of monarchs. 

im] i.e. the various aspects under 
which the god, Baal, was worshipped, Baal- 
shamin, Baal-zebub, Baal-Hamman, &c. 

19. Carmel (Josh. xii. 22 note) was chosen 
by the Prophet as the scene of the gathering 
to which he invited, or rather summoned, 
Ahab. Its thick jungles of copse and 
numerous dwarf-oaks and olives, would 
furnish abundant wood for his intended 
sacrifice. Here was a perennial fountain ; 
and here again an ancient “altar of the 
Lorp ” (rv. £0), belonging probably to the old 
times of non-idolatrous high-place worship 
perhaps an erection of one of the Patri- 
archs. On the one hand, there would be a 
view of the Mediterranean, whence the 
first sign of rain was likely to come, and on 
the other of Jezreel, the residence of the 
Court at the time, with its royal palace and 
its idol-temples, so that the intended trial 
would take place in the sight (so to speak) 
of the proud gueen and her minions, 


th: prophets of Baal] The priests of Baal 
are so called not so much because they 
claimed a power of foretelling the future, 
as because they were teachers of the false 
religion, and more especially because they 
stand here in antagonism to the ‘“‘ Prophet 
of the Lorn,” with whom they are about to 
contend. ; ; f ed] 

the prophets of the yroves, four hundr 
Rather, ot the grove ””—the prophets, or 
priests, attached to the “grove ” or aide 
which Ahab had made, probably at Jezree 
(marg. ref.) ‘The number 400 seems to 
have been one capecially affected by Ahab. 
We again find 400 prophets at the close of 
his reign (xxii. 6). The number 40 entered 
largely into the religious system of the 
Jews (vi. 17; Ex. xxvi. 19; Deut. xxv. 
3; Ezek. xli. 2). 

which eat at Fezehel’s table] Rather, ‘which 
eat from Jezebel’s table.” Oriental etiquette 
would not have allowed them to eat at the 
table of the queen, which was spread in the 
seraglio. They were fed from the superfluity 
of her daily provision, which was no doubt 
on_a sumptuous scale. Cp. iv, 22, 23. 

20. Local tradition places the site of 
Elijah’s sacrifice, not on the highest point 
of the mountain (1728ft.), but at the south- 
eastern extremity (1600ft. )of the ridge, where 
a shapeless ruin, composed of great hewn 
stones, and standing amid thick bushes of 
dwarf-oak, in the near vicinity of a peren- 
nial spring, is known to the Arabs as ‘‘ El- 
Maharrakah,” “‘ the burning,” or “ the sac- 
rifice.” All the circumstances of the locality 
Scare it for the scene of the contest. 

21. The people were dumb. They could 
not but feel the logical force of Elijah’s 
argument ; but they were not prepared at 
once to act upon it. They wished to unite 
the worship of Jehovah with that of Baal— 
to avoid breaking with the past and com- 
pletely rejecting the old national worship, 
yet at the same time to have the enjoyment 
of the new rites, which were certainly sen- 
suous, and probably impure. 

22, I, even I, only remain] He means, “I 
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23 "but Baal’s prophets are four hundred and fifty men. Let them 
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n ver. 19. 


therefore give us two bullocks; and lect them choose one bullock 
for themselves, and cut it in pieces, and lay zt on wood, and 
put no fire wader: and I will dress the othor bullock, and lay 7 
24 on wood, and put no fire under: and call ye on tho name of 
your gods, and I will call on the name of the Lorn: and the 


God that °answercth by fire, let him be God. And all the people 
25 answered and said, }1t is well spoken. 


° ver, 38 


q And Elijah said unto 1 Chr. 21. 26. 


the prophets of Baal, Choose you one bullock for yourselves, 
and dress it first; for yo ave many; and call on the name of 
26 your gods, but put no fire wder. And they took the bullock 
which was given them, and they dressed i, and called on the 
name of Baal from morning even until noon, saying, O Baal, 


2hear us. 


27 And they ‘leaped upon the altar which was made. 
to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry ‘aloud : 


But there was "no voice, nor any that ‘answered. 


pr Ps. 115, & 
Jer, 10, 5, 

1 Cor. 8. -4, 
& 12,2. 


And it caine 


for ho is a god* cither *ho is talking, or he ‘is pursuing, or he 
iy in a journey, or peradyenture he sleepeth, and must be 


28 awaked. 


1 Heb, The word is good. 
2 Or, anatcer, 
3 Or, heard, 


the altar, 


And they cricd aloud, and ‘cut themselves after 


4 Or, leaped up and down at 


4 Lev. 19. 28, 
Deut, 14. 2. 
6 Or, he medilateth. 

7 Heb. hath a pursuit. 


5 Heb, with a gre:t voice. 


NM 


only remain in the exercise of the office of a 
Prophet.” The others (ep. v. 4) had been 
forced to fly and hide themselves in dens 
and caves of the earth; their voices were 
silenced ; they had not ventured to come to 
Carmel, Elijah contrasts his solitary ap- 
pearance on the side of Jehovah at the 
ureat gathering with the crowd of those 
opposed to him. 

24. the God that answereth by fr Gad 
had frequently before consumed offerings 
with supernatural fire (Lev. ix. 24; Judg. 
vi. 21). The Baal-worshippers were no 
doubt in the habit of attributing thun- 
der and lightning to their god—the great 
Nature-power—and thus had no excuse for 
declining Elijah’s challenge. 

25. Klijah gives precedence in every Gung 
to the Baal-priests, to take away all grounc 
for cavil in case of failure. It 1s his object 
to make an impression on king and people ; 
and he feels rightly that the impression 
will depend greatly on the contrast between 
their inability and the power given to him. 

26. and culled on the name of Baal from 
morning even until noon] Cp. the parallel in 
the conduct of the Greeks of Ephesus. 
(Acts xix. 34). The words ‘‘O Baal, hear 
us,” probably floated on the air as the 
refrain of a long and varied hymn of 
supplication. 

they leaped upon the altar which was made] 
The marginal rendering is preferable to 
this. Wild dancing has always been a 
devotional exercise in the East, and re- 
mains so to this day ; witness the dancing 
dervishes. It was practised especially in 
the worship of Nature-powers, like the Dea 
Phrygia (Cybele), the Dea Syra (Astarte ?), 
and the like. 


27, The object of Mlijah’s irony was two- 
fold; (1) to stimulate the priests to greater 
exertions, and so to make their failure more 
complete, and (2) to suggest to the people 
that such failure would prove absolutely 
that Baal was no God. 

The force of the expressions scems to be, 
**Cry on, only cry fide and then you 
will make him hear ; for surely he is a god ; 
surely you are not mistaken in so regarding 
him.” He is “‘ talking,” or ‘ meditating 5” 
the word used has both senses, for the He- 
brews regarded * meditation” as ‘“ talking 
with oneself ;” “or he is pursuing ;” rather, 
pera, “the hath a withdrawing,” Le. “he 

ath withdrawn himself into privacy for 
awhile,” as a king does upon occasions, 
The drift of the whole passage is scornful 
ridicule of the anthropomorphic notions of 
God entertained by the Baal-priests and 
their followers (cp. Vs. 1. 21), The heathen 
gods, as we know from the Greek and Latin 
classics, ate and drank, went on journeys, 
slept, conversed, quarrelled, fought. ‘The 
explanations of many of these absurdities 
were unknown to the ordinary worshipper, 
and probably even the most enlightened, if 
his religion was not _a mere vague Panthe- 
ism, had notions of the gods which were 
largely tainted with a false anthropomor- 
phism. 

28. Elijah’s scorn roused the Baal-priests 
to greater exertions. At length, when the 
frenzy had reached its height, knives were 
drawn, and the blood spirted forth from 
hundreds of self-inflicted wounds, while an 
ecstasy of enthusiasm seized many, and 
they poured forth incoherent phrases, or 

rhaps an unintelligible jargon, which was 

lieved to come from divine inspiration, 
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their manner with knives and lancets, till 'the blood gnshed 


29 out upon them. 
: 1, Cor. 11. 


» De 
* ver, 20. 


t ch. 19. 10. 


And it came to pass, when midday was past, 
‘and they prophesied until the time of tho *offering of the 
evening sacrifice, that there was *neither voice, nor any to an- 

30 swer, nor any *that regarded. 
the people, Come near unto me. 
near unto him. ‘And he repaired tho altar of the Lorp that 


q And Elijah said unto all 
And all the people came 


31 was brokon down. And Elijah took twelve stoncs, according 
to the number of tho tribes of tho sons of Jacob, unto whom 


* Gon. 32.28. 
& 35. 10. 

2 Kin. 17.34. 
= Col. 3.17, 
¥ Lev. 1, 6, 
7, 8. 


® See Judg. 
6. 20. 


33 two measures of seed. 


34 fice, and on the wood. 


And they did it the second time. 
And they did 7 the third time. 
round about the altar; and he filled “the trench also with water. 


35 time. 
@ ver, 32. 38, 


the word of the Lorp came, saying, “Isracl shall be thy name: 
32 and with the stones he built an altar *in the name of the Lorp: 
and he made a trench about the altar, as great as would contain 


And he "put the wood in order, and 


cut the bullock in pieces, and laid Aim on the wood, and said, 
Fill four barrels with water, and ‘pour if on the burnt sacni- 


And he said, Do zt the second time. 
And he said, Do 7é the third 
And the water ‘ran 


36 And it camo to pass at the time of the offering of the evening 
sacrifice, that Elijah the prophet came near, and said, Lorp 


6 Ex, 3.6. 

& 4. 6. 

¢ ch. 8. 33. 

2 Kin. 19.19 

Ps. 83,18 1 Heb. poured cut blood 
upon them, 


bGod of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, ‘let it be known this 
day that thou art God in Israel, and that I am thy servant, and 


2 Heb. ascending, 
3 Heb. attention. 


* Heb. erent. 


and constituted one of their modes of 
prophecy. ; 
e practice of inflicting gashes on their 
limbs, in their religious exercises, was com- 
mon among the Carians, the Syrians, and 
the Phrygians. We may regard it as a 
modification of the idea of human sacrifice. 
The gods were supposed to be pleased with 
the shedding of human blood. 
lancets] Lancets, in our modern sense of 
the word, can scarcely have been intended 
by Aes translators. ‘he Hebrew word is 
elsewhere always translated “spears,” or 
*‘Jances ;” and this is probably its meaning 


ere, 
29. and they prophesied] of xxii. 12. 
The expression seems to be used of any case 
where there was an utterance of words by 
persons in a state of religious ecstasy. 

until the time of the offering ae Rather, 
“Until towards the time.” Elijah had 
built his altar by the actual time of the 
offering (v. 36). 

82. he built an altar in the name of the 
Lorn] ic. calling, as he built it, on the 
name of Jehovah, and so dedicating it to 
His service. 

tivo measures of seed] Literally, ‘two 
seahs of seed.” ‘Ihe seah contained about 
three gallons. 

83, And he put the wood in order, &e.] He 
obeyed, that 1s, all the injunctions of the 
Law with respect to the offering of a burnt 
sacrifice (marg. ref.) He thus publicly 


taught that the ordinances of the Law were 
binding upon the kingdom of Israel. 

barrels) Rather, “pitchers” or ‘ water- 
jars,” such as the maidens used to carry on 
their heads (Gen. xxiv. 14-20. Cp. Judg. 
vii. 16, 19). ‘The flooding the sacrifice and 
the trench with water would at once do away 
with any suspicion of fraud, and_ greatly 
enhance in the eyes of the people the mar- 
vellousness of the miracle. ‘Che unfailing 
spring at the eastern end of Carmel (x. 19), 
was capable of furnishing as much water as 
he needed. 

86. at the time of the offer:ng of the cren- 
ing sacrifice] i.e. probably ‘the ninth hour,” 
or three o'clock. Thus there might still 
remain about five hours of light, during 
which the other events of the day were 
accomplished . 

Lorn God of Abraham, Isaac, and of 
Zsrael] This solemn address would carry 
back the thoughts of the pious to the burn- 
ing bush of Horeb, and the words there 
spoken sea! reff.); for there only had this 
mysterious formula been used before. Its 
use now was calculated to stir their faith 
and prepare them in some degree for God’s 
answering by fire. 

that I have done all these things at thy 
word) ic. ‘That I have been divinely 
directed in all that I have done publicly as 
a Prophet, in proclaiming the drought: in 
gathering this assembly, and in proposing 
this trial; that I have not done them of my 
own mind ” (marg. ref.). 
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37 that ¢I have done all these things at thy word. 
Lonrp, hear me, that this people may know that thou aré the 
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Hear me, O pe 10. 


Lorp God, and that thou hast turned their heart back again. 


38 Then ‘the fire of the Lorn fell, and consumed the burnt sacri- 
fice, and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked up 
29 the water that vas in the trench. And when all the people saw 
it, they fell on their faces: and they said, ‘The Lorp, he is the 


¢ Lev. 9. 24. 
Judg. 8, 21. 
i Chr, 21. 26, 
3 Chr. 7. 1. 
f ver, 24, 


40 God; the Lorp, he ¢#s the God. And Elijah said unto them, 


19Take the prophets of Baal; let not one of them escapo. And 
they took them: and Elijah brought them down to the brook 
q And Elijah said unto Ahab, 
Get thee up, cat and drink ; for there is *a sound of abundance 
So Ahab went up to eat and to drink. And Elijah 

went up to the top of Carmel; ‘and he cast himself down upon 
43 the earth, and put his face between his knecs, and said to his 


+1 Kishon, and “slew them there. 


42 of rain. 


9 2 Kin, 10. 
25. 


A Deut. 13.5. 
& 18, 20, 


é Jam. 5.17, 
18. 


servant, Go up now, look toward the sea. And he went up, 
and looked, and said, Z'here is nothing. And he said, Go again 


44 seven times. 


And it came to pass at the seventh time, that he 


said, Behold, there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea, like a 
man’s hand. And he said, Go up, say unto Ahab, 3 Prepare thy 
45 churiot, and get thee down, that the rain stop thee not. And 


it came to pass in the mean while, 
with clouds and wind, and there was a great rain. 
And the hand of the Lorp was on 


4G rode, and went to Jezrecl. 


1 Or, Apprekend. 


2 Or, « sound of a noise of rain, 


that the heaven was black 
And Ahab 


3 lich. Tie, or, Bind. 


ee SY 


87. that thou hast turned their heart] The 
hearts of the people were tuning. Tlijah 
sneaks of them as already turned, antici- 
pating the coming change, and helping 
it on. 

$8. the fire of the Lorn fell] This cannot 
have been a flash of lightning. It was alto- 
gether, in its nature as well as in its oppor- 
tuneness, miraculous. Cp. marg. reff. for 
the conduct of the people. 

89. the Lorn, he is the God] The people 
thus pronounced the matter to be clearly and 
vertainly decided. Baal was overthrown ; he 
was proved to be no god at all, The Lord 
Jehovah, He, and He alone, is God. Him 
wand they henceforth acknowledge, and no 
other. 

40, Elijah required the people to show 
their conviction by acts—acts which might 
expose them to the anger of king or queen, 
but which once committed would cause them 
to break with Baal and his worshippers for 
ever. 

Elijah is said to have slain the “ pro- 
phets of Baal,” because the people slew 
them by his orders. Why they were 
brought down to the torrent-bed of Kishon 


to be killed, is difficult to explain. Perhaps 23 


the object of Elijah was to leave the bodies 
in a place where they would not be found, 
since the coming rain would, he knew, send 
a flood down the Kishon ravine, and bear 
off the corpses to the sea. Elijah’s act is to 
he justitied by the express command of the 
Law, that idolatrous Israelites were to be 


put to death, and by the right of a Prophet 
under the theocracy to step in and execute 
the Law when the king failed in his duty. 

41. Get thee up, eat and drink] Ahab had 
descended the hill-side with Elijah, and 
witnessed the slaughter of the priests. li- 
jah now bade him ascend the hill again, and 
partake of the feast which was already pre- 
pared, and which always followed upon o 
sacrifice. 

there ig a sound of abundance of rain] 
Either the wind, which in the East usually 
heralds rain, had begun to rise, and sighed 
through the forests of Carmel—or perhaps 
the sound was simply in the Prophet's ears, 
a mysterious intimation to him that the 
drought was to end, and rain to come that 


day. 

42. Ahab could feast; Elijah could not, 
or would not, Asceading Carmel not quite 
to the highest elevation (+. 43), but to a 
point, a little below the highest, whence 
the sea was not visible, he proceeded to 
pray earnestly for rain, as he had prayed 
formerly that it might not rain. 

43. Tradition says that Elijah’s servant 
was the son of the widow of Sarepta (xvii. 


44, « little cloud, &e.] Sailors know full 
well that such a cloud on the far horizon is 
often the forerunner of a violent storm. 

46. Divinely directed, and divinely up- 
held, Elijah, instead of resting, ran in ad- 
vance of the king’s chariot the entire dis- 
tance of at least 16 miles to the entrance of 


the entrance of Jezrecl. 
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Flijah ; and he ‘girded up his loins, and ran before Ahab 'to 


Cuap. 19, AND Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had done, and 


ach. 18. 0. 
® Ruth 1.17. 
ch, 20. 10. 

2 Kiu. 6. 31, 


2 withal how he had “slain all the prophets with the sword. ‘Then 
Jezebel sent a messenger unto Elijah, saying, “So Jet the gods 
do to me, and more also, if 1 make not thy life as the life of one 

3 of them by to morrow about this time. And when he saw that, 


he arose, and went for his hfe, and came to Beer-cheba, which 


4 belongeth to Judah, and left his servant there. 


4] But ho himself 


went a day’s journey into the wilderness, and came and sat 


€ Nim. IL, 
15. 
Jount !, 3,8. 


down under a Juniper tree: and he ‘requested *for himself that 
he might die; and said, It is enough; now, O Lorp, take 
5 away mny life; for I am not better than my fathers. And as 


he lay and slept under a juniper tree, behold, then an angel 


’ Heb. ti2 thou come to Fezrecl. 


2 Heb. fur dix life, 


Jezreel. He thus showed himself ready to 
countenance and uphold the irresolute mo- 
narch, if he would turn from his evil courses, 
and proceed to carry out the religious re- 
formation which the events of the day had 
inaugurated. , 

the entrance of Jezreel] Modern Zerin. 
Ahab had not removed the capital from 
Samaria (xxii. 10, 37); but he had built 
himself a palace at Jezreel (xxi. 1), and 
ARppears to have resided there ordinarily. A 
contemporary Assyrian inscription speaks 
of him as ‘‘ Ahab of Jezreel.” 

Elijah’s caution in accompanying Ahab 
only to ‘the entranc2” is like that of the 
modern Arabs, who can seldom be induced 
to trust themselves within walls. He reste:l 
on the outskirts of the town, waiting to learn 
what Jezebel would say or do, knowing that 
it was she, and not Ahab, who really go- 
verned the country. 

XIX. 2. The Prophet had not long to 
wait before learning the intentions of the 
queen. <A priest’s daughter herself, she 
would aveng? the slaughtered priests; a 
king's wife and a king's child, she would 
not quail before a subject. That very night 
® messenger declared her determination to 
compass the Prophet’s death within the 
space of a day. 

3) let the gods, &e.] A common oath about 
this time (mary. reff.) ‘The Greek Version 
prefixes to this another clause, which makes 
she oath even more forcible, ‘As surely as 
thou art Elijah and I am Jezebel, so let the 
gods,” Ke. 

3. The rapid movement of the original is 
very striking. ‘‘ And he saw (or, feared, 
as some read), and he rose, and he went, 
&e.” ‘The fear and flight of Elijah are 
very remarkable. Jezébel’s threat alone, 
had not, in all probability, produced the 
extraordinary change: but, partly, physical 
reaction from the over-excitement of the 
preceding day; and, partly, internal dis- 
quietude and doubt as to the wisdom of the 
course which he had adopted. 

Beer-sheba is about 95 miles from Jezreel, 


on the very borders of the desert et-Tih. 
Elijah cannot possibly have reached it until 
the close of the second day. It seems im- 
plied that he travelled both night and day, 
and did not rest till he arrived thus far on 
his way. It was one of the towns assigned 
to the tribe of Simeon (Josh. xix. 2). “Ihe 
Simeonites were, however, by this time 
tbsorbed into Judah. 

4. Elijah did not feel himself safe till he 
was beyond the territory of Judah, for 
Ahab might demand him of Jehoshaphat 
(xviii. 10), with whom he was on terms of 
close alliance (xxii. 4). He therefore pro- 
ceeds southward into the desert, simply to 
be out of the reach of his enemies. 

a juniper-tree} The tree here mentioned 

{rothem) is not the juniper, but a species 
of broom (eniste monosperma), called 
rethem by the Arabs, which abounds in the 
Sinaitic peninsula. It grows to sucha size 
as to afford shade and protection, both in 
heat and storm, to travellers. 
, requested for himself that he might die} 
Like Moses and Jonah (marg. reff.). The 
Prophet's depression here reached its lowest 
point. He was still suffering from the re- 
action of overstrained feeling ; he was weary 
with nights and days of travel; he was faint 
with the sun’s heat; he was exhausted for 
want of food ; he was for the first time alone 
—alone in the awful solitude and silence of 
the great white desert. Such solitude might 
brace the soul in certain moods; but in 
others it must utterly overwhelm and crush. 
Thus the Prophet at length gave way com- 
pletely—made his prayer that he might die 
—and, exhausted sank, to sleep. 

Tam not better than my fathers] i.e. “1 
am a mere weak man, no better nor stronger 
than they who have gone before me, no more 
able to revolutionize the world than they.” 

5. an angel touched him] The friendly 
ministration of Angels, common in the time 
of the Patriarchs (Gen. xviii. 2-16, xix. 
1-22, xxviii, 12, xxxii, 1, 24-29), and 
known also under the Judges (Judg. vi. 11- 
21, xiii. 3-20), was now extended to Elijah. 


6 touched him, and said unto him, Arise and cat. 


water at his "head. 
7 down again, 


9 forty nights unto ¢IIoreb the mount of God. 
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And he looked, 
and, behold, there was a cake baken on the coals, and a cruse of 
And he did eat and drink, and Jaid him 
And the angel of the Lory caine again the second 
time, and touched him, and said, Arise and ent; because tho 
§ journey 73 too great for thee. And he arose, and did cat and 
drink, and went in the strength of that meat ¢forty days and 4 So Ex. 
qaAnd he came #23) 0 1, 
thither unto a cave, and lodged there; and, behold, the word of Mott. 4.3. 


the Lorp came to him, and he said unto him, What docst thou 
10 here, Elijah’ And he said, /T have been very %jcalous for the 
Lorn God of hosts: for the children of Isracl have forsaken thy 
covenant, thrown down thine altars, and @slain thy prophets 
with the sword; and ‘J, even T only, am left; and they seek my 
11 life, to take it away. And he said, Go forth, and stand £upon 
the mount before the Lorp. And, behold, the Lorp passed by, 
and 'a great and strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in 
pieces the rocks before the Lorp; bué the Lorn was not in the 


¢Ex.3.1. 


f Tom. 11. 3. 
¢ Nin, 23, 
11, 13. 

Pg, 69. 9. 
Ach. 18. 4. 

f Rom. 11.3, 
Rex. 24. 22. 


' Baek. 1. b 
& 37. 7, 


12 wind: and after the wind an carthquake ; but the Lorn was not 
in the earthquake: and after the carthquake a fire ; bué the Lorp 


13 «as not in the fire: and after the fire a still small voice. 


And 


l He's. bolefer, 


Any other explanation of this passage does 
violence to the words. It is certainly nut 
the intention of the writer to represent 
Elijah as relieved on this occasion by a 
human ‘ messenger.” 

6. a_ cake baken on the coals] It is not 
implied that Elijah found a fire lighted and 
the cake on it, but only that he found one 
of the usual baked cakes of the desert, 


which form the ordinary food of the Arab ( 


at the present day. 

at his head) ‘The Hebrew word means 
simply ‘the place on which the head lies ;” 
hence the marginal rendering, ‘‘ bolster.” 

%. Arise and cat, ke.) i.e. ‘* Eat a second 
time, for ofkericise the journey will be 
beyond thy powers.” ** The journey ” was 
not simply a pilgrimage to Horeb, which 
was less than 209 miles distant, and might 
have been reached in six or sevendays. It 
was to be a wandering in the wilderness, 
not unlike that of the Israelites when they 
came out of Egypt only it was to last forty 
days instead of forty years. 

8. ‘The old commentators generally under- 
stood this to mean that Elijah had no other 
food at all, and compared this long fast with 
that of Moses and that of our Lord (marg. 
reff}. But the words do not exclude the 
notion of the Prophet’s having obtained 
such nourishment from roots and fruits as 
the desert offers toa wanderer, though these 
alone would not have sustained him. 

9. a cave] Rather, “the cave.” Some 
well-known cave must be intended—per- 
haps the “‘clift of the rock” (Ex. xxxiii. 
22). The traditional ‘‘cave of Elijah” 
which is shown in the secluded plain imme- 
diately below the highest summit of the 


Jebel Mousa, cannot, from its small size, be 
the real cavern. 

10. J, evex I only, am left] The same 
statement as in xvili. 22, but the sense ix 
different. There Elijah merely said that he 
alone remained to execute the Prophet's 
office, which was true; here he implies that 
he is the only Prophet left alive, whereas 
a hundred had been saved by Obadiah 
xviii. 4). 

LL. and behold, the Lorn passed bv] The 
remainder of this verse and the whole of the 
next are placed by the LXX., and by tle 
Arabic translator, in the mouth of the Ange’. 
But it seems best to regard the vision ax 
ending with the words ‘before the Lord” 
—and the writer as then assuming that this 
was done, and proceeding to describe what 
followed. 

12, a still small voice] Literally, ‘‘asound 
of soft stillness.” The teaching is a condem- 
nation of that “zeal” which Elijah had 
gloried in, a zeal exhibiting itself in fierce and 
terrible vengeances, and an exaltation and 
recommendation of that mild and gentle 
temper, which ‘‘beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” But it was so contrary to the 
whole character of the stern, harsh, un- 
sparing Tishbite, that it could have found 
no ready entrance into his heart. It may 
have for a while moderated his excessive 
zeal, and inclined him to gentler courses ; 
but later in his life the dia harshness re- 
curred in a deed in reference to which our 
Lord himself drew the well-known contrast 
between the spirits of the two Dispensations 
(Luke ix. 51-56). 
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a So Ex.3.0, 
Tsai. 6. 2. 


® ver. 9. 
© yer. 10, 


I KINGS. XxX, 


it was co, when Elijah heard tt, that he wrapped his face in his 
mantle, and went out, and stood in the entering in of the cave. 
"And, behold, there came a voice unto him, and said, What doest 
i4 thou here, Elijah? ¢And he said, I have been very jealous for 


the Lory God of hosts: because the children of Israel have for- 
saken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy 


prophets with the sword 


1g 


27, called = 
dtixens. 1 
© 2Kin, 8.12, 


19 not kissed him. 


: and I, even I only, am left; and they 
15 seck my life, to take it away. 
Go, return on thy way to the wilderness of Damascus: Pand 
when thou coiest, anoint Hazael to be king over Syria: and 
#Jchu the son of Nimshi shalt thou anoint fo te king over Israel: 
and *Ilisha the son of Shaphat of Abcl-mcholah shalt thou 
anoint fo be prophet in thy room. And ‘it shall come to pass, 
that him that escapeth the sword of Ilazacl shall Jehu slay : and 
him that escapeth from the sword of Jchmu ‘shall Elisha slay. 
18 *Yet 'I have left me seven thousand in Isracl, all the knees 

which have not bowed unto Baal, *and every mouth which hath 
{So he departed thence, and found Elisha the 


And the Lorp said unto him, 


VCr, Feel! leave. 


13. mantle] The upper garment, a sort of 
short cloak or cape—perlhaps made of un- 
tanned sheepskin, which was, besides the 
strip of leather round his loins, the sole 
apparel of the Prophet (cp. Matt. iii. 4). 
Fer the action cp. marg. reff. 

there cume «@ voice unto him, &c.] The 
question heard before in vision is now put 
again to the Prophet by the Lord Himself. 
Elijah gives no humbler and more gentle 
answer. He is still satisfied with his own 
statement of his case. 

15. The answer is not a justification of 
the ways of God, nor a direct reproof of the 
Prophet’s weakness and despondency, nor 
an explanation or application of what Elijah 
had seen. For the present, he is simply 
directed back into the path of practical 
duty. His mission is not yet over, there is 
still work for him to do. He receives 
special injunctions with respect to Hazael, 

ehu, and Elisha; and he is comforted with 
a revelation well adapted to rouse him from 
his despondency : there are seven thousand 
who will sympathise with him in his trials, 
and who need his care and attention. 

the wilderness of Danuascus] Probably the 
district north of the Prophet’s own country, 
Setween Bashan and Damascus itself, and 
which was known in later times as Iturea 
and Gaulanitis. Here the Prophet might 
be secure from Jezebel, while he could 
readily communicate with both Israel and 
Damascus, and execute the commissions 
with which he was intrusted. 

when thou comest, anoint] Rather, “and 
thou shalt go and anoint.” Elijah per- 
formed one only of the three commissions 
given to him. He appears to have been 
left free to choose the time for executing his 
commissions, and it would seem that he 
thought the proper occasion had not arisen 
either for the first or the second before his 


own translation. But he took care to com- 
municate the divine commands to his suc- 
cessor, Who performed them at the fitting 
moment (marg. reff.) 

16. Jehu, the son of Nimshi] In reality 
the grandson of Nimshi. But he seems to 
have been commonly known by the above 
title (2K. ix. 20; 2 Chr. xxii. 7), perhaps 
because his father had died and his grand- 
father had brought him up. 

Abel-meholah} See Judg. vii. 22 note, 
[Conder identifies it with Ain Helweh.] 

Elisha...shalt thou anoint] This is almost 
the only place where we hear of the anoint- 
ing of Prophets (cp. 1 Chr. xvi, 22 and 
Ps. ev, 15). 

17, Cp. marg. reff. 

shall Elisha slau] i.e. With a spiritual 
slaying by the “word of the Lord,” which 
is ‘sharper than any two-edged sword,” 
and may be said to slay those whose dcom 
it pronounces (ep. marg. ref.; Jer. i. 10). 
Elisha does not seem, Vike Elijah, to have 
executed God's judgments on the guilty. 

18. Yet I have left me, &c.] Rather, as in 
the margin. ‘Seven thousand ” faithful Is- 
raclites ghall survive all the persecutions of 
Ahab and Jezebel, and carry down the wer- 
ship of Jehovah to another generation. 
Elijah is mistaken in supposing that he only 
isleft. Thenumberismanifestly arcand num- 
ber, not an exact estimate. Perhaps it is, 
moreover, a mystical or symbolic number. 
Cp. Rev. vii. 5-8. Of all the symbolical 
numbers used in Scripture, seven is the 
commonest. 

every mouth achich hath not kissed him] 
Idolaters sometimes kissed the hand to the 
object of their worship (Job xxxi. 26, 27); 
at other times they kissed the actual image 
(marg. ref.). 

19. plowing] Elisha’s occupation is an 
indication cf his character. He is emphati- 
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son of Shaphat, who zas plowing with twelve yoke of oren 
before him, and he with the twelfth: and Elijah passed by him, 


20 and cast his mantle upon him. 


4 And he left the oxen, and ran 
aiter Mhijah, and said, ¥Let me, I pray thee, kiss my father and 
my mother, and then I will follow thee. 


y¥ Matt. 8 


And he saidunto him, 2! 22 


21'Go back again: for what have I done to thee? And he re- 
turned back from him, and took a yoke of oxen, and slew them, 


and ‘boiled their flesh with tho instruments of the oxen, and 
gave unto tho people, and they did eat. 


*2 Sam. 24. 
Then he arose, and 


went after Klijah, and ministered unto him. 

Cuap. 20, AND Ben-hadad the king of Syria gathered all his host 
together: and there were thirty and two kings with him, and 
horses, and chariots: and he went up and besieged Samaria, 

2 and warred against it. And he sent messengers to Ahab kinz 
of Isracl into tho city, and said unto him, Thus saith Ben- 


1 Ileb. Go return. 


cally a man of peace. He passes the year 
in those rural occupations which are natural 
to the son of a wealthy yeoman—superin- 
tending the field-labourers himself, and 
taking a share in their toils. He thus pre- 
sents a strong contrast to the stern, harsh, 
rugged Gileadite, who is almost half an 
Arab, who seems to have no settled home, 
no quiet family circle, who avoids the 
haunts cf men, and is content for months 
to oven in a cavern instead of under a 
roof, 

with twelve yoke of oxcn]) He was plough- 
ing in a field with eleven other ploughs at 
work, each drawn by one yoke of oxen. 
Ploughing with a single pair of oxen was 
the practice in Egypt, in Assyria, in Pa- 
lestine, and in modern times throughout 
Western Asia. 

paased bu him] Rather, ‘ crossed over to 
him.” Perhaps it is meant that he crossed 
the stream of the Jordan. 

cast his mautle upon him] The action is 
explained as constituting a species of adop- 
tion, because a father naturally clothes his 
children. The notion of fatherhood and 
sonship was evidently understood between 
them (2 K, ii. 9-12). 

20. let me, I pray thee, kiss my father, &e.] 
Not an unnatural request before following 
his new spiritual father. Elijah sees in his 
address a divided heart, and will not give 
the permission or accept the service thus 
tendered. Hence his ould reply. See Luke 
ix, 61, 62. 

go back again, &e.] i.e, “Go, return to 
thy ploughing—why shouldest thou quit it? 
Why take leave of thy friends and come 
with me? What have I done to thee to re- 
quire such a sacrifice ? for as a sacrifice thou 
evidently regardest it. Truly I have done 
potuine to thee. Thou canst remain as thou 
art. 

21. Elisha returns to his oxen and la- 
bourera, He indicates his relinquishment of 


his home and calling by the slaughter of the 

particular yoke of oxen with which he had 
limself been ploughing. probably the best 
heasts of the twelve, and by burning the 
“instruments,” the ploughs and yokes, both 
made of wend. Next he feasts his people to 
chow his gratitude for his call, Elijah ap- 
warently remaining the while; and then, 
eaving father and inother, cattle and land, 
good position and comfortable home, Elisha 
became the ‘‘ minister” to the wanderer. 
Cp. Iéx. xxiv.13; Josh, i. 1. 

X. 1. Ren-hacdad, the king of Syria] 
Probably the son of the Ben-hadad who 
assisted Asa against Baasha (xv. 18 note). 

thirty and two kings with him] Not allies, 
hut: fendatories (v. 24). Damascus had in 
the reign of this Ben-hadad become the 
centre of an important monarchy, which 
may not improbably have extended from 
the Euphrates to the northern border of 
Israel. The Assyrian inscriptions show that 
this coun{ry was about the period in ques- 
tion parcellzd out into a multitude of pett 
kingdoms, the chief tribes who possessed it 
being the Hittites, the Hamathites, and the 
Syrian: of Damascus. 

horses and chariots} The Assyrian in- 
scriptions zhow us how very important an 
arm of the service the chariot force was 
reckoned by the Syrians. A king, who has 
been identified with this Den-hadad, 
brought into the field against Assyria 
nearly four thousand chariots. , 

» It may be supposed that a considerable 
time had passed in the siege, that the city 
had been reduced to an extremity, and that 
ambassadors had Leen sent by Ahab to ask 
terms of peace short of absolute surrender, 
before Ben-hadad would make such a de- 
mand. He would expect and intend his 
demand to be rejected, and this would 
have left him free to plunder the town, 
which was evidently what he desired and 
purposed, 
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3 hadad, thy silver and thy gold is mine; thy wives also and thy 
4 children, even the goodhest, are mine. And the king of Isracl 

answered and said, My lord, O king, according to thy saying, I 
5am thine, and all that I have. @And the messengers came 


again, and said, Thus speaketh Ben-hadad, saying, Although I 
have sent unto thee, saying, Thou shalt deliver me thy silver, 
G6 and thy gold, and thy wives, and thy children; yet I will send 
my servants unto thee to morrow about this time, and they shall 
search thine house, and the houses of thy servants; and it shall 
be, that whatsoever is 'pleasant in thine eyes, they shall put 7 


4 in their hand, and take 7¢ away. 


Then the king of Isracl called 


all the elders of the land, and said, Mark, I pray you, and see 
how this man seekoth mischief: for he sent unto me for my 
wives, and for my children, and for my silver, and for my gold; 


Sand “I denied him not. 


9 said unto him, Hearken not unto him, nor consent. 


And all the elders and all the people 
Wherefore 


he said unto the messengers of Ben-hadad, Tell my lord the 
king, All that thou didst send for to thy servant at the first I 


will do: but this thing I may not do. 


And the messengers de- 


10 parted, and brought him word aguin. And Ben-hadad sent 


cu. 19. 2. 


unto him, and said, “he gods do so unto me, and more also, if 


the dust of Samaria shall suffice for handfuls for all the people 
11 that *follow me. And the king of Isracl answered and suid, 
Tell him, Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himnselt 
12 as he that putteth it off. And it came to pass, when Ben-hadad 


» vor. 16, 


heard this ‘message, as he was ‘drinking. he and the kings in 


the ‘pavilions, that he said unto his servants, “Set yourselucs in 
13 array. And they sct themselves in array against the city. (And, 


1 Web. desirable. 
2 Heb. £ kept not back fron 


him, 


3 Heb. are at my feet. 
So Ix. 11, 9. Judg. 4.10. 
4 Heb. trovd. 


* Or, feuts. 
© Or, Place the engines: 
And they placed engines, 


i 


6. Ben-hadad, disappointed by Ahab’s 
consent to an indignity which he had 
thought no monarch could submit to, pro- 
ceeds to puta fresh construction on his 
former demands. 

7. The political institution of a Council 
of elders (Ex. iii. 16, &c.), which had be- 
longed to the undivided nation from the 
sojourn in Egypt downwards, had therefore 
Deen continued among the ten tribes after 
their separation, and still held an important 
place in the system of Government. ‘The 
Council was not merely called together 
when the king needed it, but held its re- 
gular sittings at the seat of government ; 
and hence ‘‘all the elders of the land” were 
now present in Samaria. On. the “elders 
of towns,” see xxi. vv. 8-14. 

Apparently the king had not thought it 
necessary to summon the Council when the 
first terms were announced to him, inas- 
much as they touched only himself, The 
fresh demands affected the people at large, 
and it became necessary, or at any rate 
fitting, that ‘the elders” should be con- 
sulted, 

8. ‘The people” had no distinct place in 
the ordinary Jewish or Israelitish constitu- 
tion; but they were accustomed to signify 


their approbation or disapprobation of the 
decisions of the elders by acclamations or 
murmurs (Josh. ix. 18; Judy. xi. 11, &e.). 

10. if the dust of Samaria shall suffice for 
handfuls, &c.] In its general sense this 
phrase is undoubtedly a boast that thie 
number of Ben-hadad’s troops was such as 
to make resistance vain and foolish. We 
may parallel it with the saying of the Tra- 
chinian at Thermopyle, that the Persian 
arrows would darken the light of the sun. 
Probably the exact meaning is, ‘‘ When 
your town is reduced to ruins, as it will be 
if you resist, the entire heap will not suffice 
to furnish a handful of dust to each soldier 
of my army, so many are they.” There 
was a threat in the message as well as a 
boast. 

11, Ahab’s reply has the air of a proverb, 
ee which Orientals always love to answer 
a foe. 

12, pavilions] “Booths” (Gen. xxxili. 17 
marg.; Lev. xxiii. 42; Jonahiv. 5). Theterm 
seems to be properly applied to a stationary 
“booth ” or ‘‘ hut,” as distinguished from a 
moveable “tent.” On military expeditions, 
and especially in the case of a siege, such 
“huts” were naturally constructed to 
shelter the king and his chief officers, 
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behold, there } came a prophet unto Ahab king of Israel, saying, 
Thus saith the Lorp, Hast thou scen all this great multitude ? 
behold, ¢I will deliver it into thine hand this day; and thou 
14 shalt know that I am the Lorp. And Ahab said, By whom ? 
And he said, Thus said tho Lorp, Lven by the ?young men of 
the princes of the provinces. Then he said, Who shall order 
15 the battle? And he answered, Thou. J‘lhen he numbered 
the young men of the princes of the provinces, and they wero 
two hundred and thirty two: and after them he numbered all 
the people, even all the children of Isracl, being seven thousand. 
16 And they went out at noon. But Ben-hadad was “drinking 
himself drunk in the pavilions, he and the kings, the thirty and 
17 two kings that helped him. And the young men of the princes 
of the provinces went out first; and Ben-hadad sent out, and 
they told him, saying, There are men come out of Samaria. 
1§ And he said, Whether they be come out for peace, take them 
alive; or whether they be come out for war, take them alive. 
19 So these young men of the princes of the provinces came out of 
20 the city, and tho army which followed them. And they slew 
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¢ yor. 23, 


@ vor, 12. 
ch. 1G, 1. 


every one his man: and the Syrians fled; and Isracl pursued 
them: and Ben-hadad the king of Syria escaped on an horse 
91 with the horsemen. And the king of Israel went out, and smote 
the horses and chariots, and slew the Syrians with a great 


22 slaughter. 


q And the prophet came to the king of Isracl, and 


said unto him, Go, strengthen thyself, and mark, and see what 


thou doest: ‘for at the return of the year the king of Syria will 


¢2Sam 11.1.- 


23 come up against thee. And the servants of the king of Syria 
said unto hin, Their gods are gods of the hills; therefore they 


1 Heb. approncted. 


13, The Rabbinical commentators conjec- 
ture that this Prophet was Micaiah, the son 
of Imlah, who is mentioned below (xxii. 8). 

hast thow seen all this great multitude ?] 
The boast of Ben-hadad (7. 10), was not 
without a basis of truth; his force seems 
to have exceeded 130,000 (cp. v7. 25, 29, 
30). In his wars with the Assyrians we find 
him sometimes at the head of 100,000 men. 

14, The ‘‘ princes of the provinces” are 
the governors of districts, many of whom 
may have fled to the capital, as the hostile 
army advanced through Galileeand northern 
Samaria. The ‘ young men” are their at- 
tendants, youths unaccustomed to war, 

Who shall order the battle?) i.e. ‘‘ Who 
shall join battle, begin the attack? We 
or the enemy?” ‘The reply was, that the 
Israelites were to attack. 

15. seven thousand] Considering how 
populous Palestine was in the time of the 
earlier Israelite kings (see 2 Chr. xiii. 3, 
xiv. 8, xvii. 14-18), the smallness of this 
number is somewhat surprising. If the 
reading be sound, we must suppose, first, 
that Ben-hadad’s attack was very sudden, 
and that Ahab had no time to collect forces 
from distant parts of the country; and 
secondly, that during the long siege the 
garrison of Samaria had been greatly re- 
duced, till if now did not exceed 7,000 men 
fit for service, 


2 Or, servants, 


3 Heb. Liad, or, fie, 


16. drinking himself drunk] Ben-hadad 
meant probably to mark his utter contempt 
of his foe. Cp. the contempt of Belshazzar 
(Dan, v. 1-4). 

17, Ben-hadad sent out, and they told him 
The LXX. have a better reading—‘ they 
sent and told the king of Syria.” . 

22. Go, strengthen thyself, &c.] That is, 
‘collect troops, raise fortifications, obtain 
allies—take all the measures thou canst to 
increase thy military strength. Be not rash, 
but consider well every step—for a great 
danger is impending.” 

at the return of the year] ic. “ When the 
season for military operations again comes 
round.” The wars of the Oriental monarch:s 
at this time, like those of early Rome, were 
almost always of the nature of annual 
incursions inte the territories of their neigh- 
bours, begun in spring and terminating in 
early autumn, Sustained invasions, lasting 
over the winter inte a second or a third 
year, are not found till the time of Shalma- 
neser (2K. xvii. 5, xviii. 9, 10), and do not 
become common till the Median and Baby- 
lonian period. 

23. Their gods are gods of the hills] The 
lecal power and influence of deities was a 
fixed principle of the ancient polytheism. 
Each country was considered to have its 
own gods; and wars were regarded as beiny 
to a great extent struggles between the gads 
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were stronger than we; but let us fight against them in the 
24 plain, and surely we shall be stronger than they. And do this 
thing, Take the kings away, every man out of his place, and put 
25 captains in their rooms: and number thee an army, like the 
army 'that thou hast lost, horse for horse, and chariot for cha- 
riot: and we will fight against them in the plain, and surely wo 


shall be stronger than they. 
And it came to pass at the return of the 


26 voice, and did so. 


And he hearkened unto their 


year, that Ben-hadad numbered the Syrians, and went up to 


J Josh, 13. +4. 
nuinbered, an 


27 SAphek, *to fight against Israel. And the children of Israel were 
dowore all present, and went against them: and 


the children of Israel pitched before them like two little flocks of 


28 kids; but the Syrians filled the country. 


Qj And there came a 


man of God, and spake unto the king of Isracl, and said, Thus 


saith the Lorn, Because the Syrians 
of tho hills, but he 7s not God of the valleys, therefore ’will I 


9 ver. 13. 


ve said, the Lorp is God 


deliver all this great multitude into thine hand, and ye shall 


29 know that lam the Lorp. And ney 
And so it was, t. 


the other seven days. 


pitched one over against 
at in the seventh day the 


battle was joined: and the children of Israel slew of the Syrians 


80 an hundred thousand footmen in one day. But the rest 


ed to 


Aphok, into the city; and there a wall fell upon twenty and seven 


thousand of the men that were left. 


q And Ben-hadad fled, and 


31 camo into the city, ‘into an inner chamber. And his servants 
said unto him, Behold now, we havo heard that the kings of the 


h Gen. 87.34. 


house of Israel are merciful kings: let us, I pray thee, *put 


sackcloth on our loins, and ropes upon our heads, and go out to 


§ Heh, that tore fallen. 
2 Hob. te the war w'th Ieract. 


3 Or, were victualled. 
4 Or, from chamber to 


5 Heb. tnéo a chamber twith- 
in a chamber, ch, 22, 25. 


chamber, 


of the nations engaged in them, This is 
apparent throughout the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, Cp. also 2 K. xviii, 33-35, xix. 12. 
‘he present passage gives an unusual modi- 
fication of this view. ‘The suggestion of the 
Syrian chiefs may have been a mere politic 
device—they being really anxious, an mili- 
tary grounds, to encounter their enemy on 
the plain, where alone their chariots would 
be of much service. In the plain the Is- 
raelites had always fought at a disadvan- 
tage, and had proved themselves weaker 
than on the hills (see Judy. i. 19, 27, 34). 

24, The Syrian chiefs evidently thought 
that want of unity had weakened their 
army. They therefore proposed the depo- 
sition of the kings, and the substitution, in 
their place, of Syrian governors :—not ‘‘cap- 
tains.” The term used always denotes a 
civil office. 

26. Aphck] There v-ere several places of 
this name in Palestine (see marg. ref.). 
This Aphek has been almost certainly iden- 
tified with the modern Fik, a large village 
cn the present high road from Damascus to 
Nablous and Jerusalem. The e:pression 
“went up to Aphek” is appropriate; for 
Fi, though in a devel country, is at a much 
higher elevation than Damascus. 

27. were all present] ‘The marginal render- 
ing is adopted by almost all critics. 


a 


like two little flocks of kids] The word trans- 
lated ‘‘little flocks” does not occur else- 
where in Scripture. It seems to_ mean 
simply ‘‘flocks.” Compare the LXX., 
who render dget S80 zofpma atyar. 

28. a man of G Evidently not the 
Prophet who had spoken to Ahab the year 
before (vv. 13, 22). He probably dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of Samaria. Now that 
Ahab and his army had marched out into 
the Trans-Jordanic territory, another Pro- 
phet, a native probably of that region, 
announced God’s will to them. | 

80. a wail] ‘The wall,” z.c. the wall of 
the town. We may suppose ao terrific 
earthquake during the siege of the place, 
while the Syrians were manning the de- 
fences in full force, which threw down the 
wall where they were most thickly crowded 
upon it, and buried them in its ruins, Ben- 
hadad fled from the wall, where he had 
been at the time of the disaster, into the 
inner parts of the city—probably to some 
massive stronghold—and there concealed 
himself. 

81. and ropes upon our heads] ‘Ropes 
about our necks ” is probably meant. They, 
as it were, put their Jives at Ahab’s dis- 
posal, who, if he pleased, might hang them 
at once. 
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32 the king of Israel: peradventure he will save thy life. So they 
girded sackcloth on their loins, and put ropes on their heads, and 
came to the king of Israel, and said, Thy servant Ben-hadad 
saith, I pray thee, let mo live. And he said, Js he yet alive? 

33 he ts my brother. Now tho men did diligently observe whetker 
any thing would come from him, and did hastily catch i: and 
cucy said, Thy brother Ben-hadad. Then he said, Go ye, bring 


him. 


Then Ben-hadad came forth to him; and he caused him 


34 to come up into the chariot. And Ben-hadad said unto him, 


‘The cities, which my father took from thy father, I will re- 


t ch. 15. 20, 


store; and thou shalt make streets for thee in Damascus, as ny 
father mado in Samaria. Then said dhab,I willsend theo away 


with this covenant. 


So he made a covenant with him, and sent 
35 him away. YJAnd a certain man ot *the sons of tho prophets 

said unto his neighbour ‘in the word of the Lorp, Smite me, I 
36 pray thee. And the man refused to smite him. 


abe 
‘ th. 13, 
Then said he 13, 4 


unto him, Because thou hast not obeyed tho voice of the Lorp, 
behold, as soon as thou art departed from me, a lion shall slay 


thee. And as soon as he was departed from him, “a lion found 


™ ch. 13, 24. 


37 him, and slew him. Then he found another man, and said, 
Smito me, I pray thee. And the man smote him, 'so that in 


1 Heb. smiling and woxntling, 


82. Ben-hadad .s now as humble 1s Ahab 
had been a year before (v. 9). He professes 
himself the mere slave of his conqueror. 

33. ‘The meaning of this verse is that the 
men from the first moment of their arrival 
were on the watch to note what Ahab 
would say ; and the moment he let fall. the 
expression “He is my_ brother,” they 
caught it up and repeated it, fixing him to 
it, as it were, and preventing his retreat. 
By the Oriental law of dakhecl any one is 
at any time entitled to put himself under 
the protection of another, be that other his 
friend or his greatest enemy; and if the 
man applied to does not at once reject him, 
if the slightest forms of friendly speech 
pass between the two, the bond is complete, 
and must not be broken. Ben-hadad’s 
friends were on the watch to obtain_for 
him dakheel ; and the single phrase ‘‘ He is 
my brother,” having been accepted by them 
on his part, was sufficient to complete the 
bond, and secure the life of the captive. 
Ahab having called Ben-hadad his brother, 
treated him as he would a brother ; he took 
him up into his chariot, than which there 
could not be a greater honour. 

34, Ben-hadad, secure of his life, suggests 
terms of peace as the price of his freedom. 
He will restore to Ahab the Israelite cities 
taken from Omri by his father, among 
which Ramoth Gilead was probably the 
most important (xxii. 3); and he will allow 
Ahab the privilege of making for himself 
“streets,” or rather squares, in Damascus, 
a privilege which his own father had pos- 
sessed with respect to Samaria. Commer- 
cial advantages, rather than any other, 
were probably sought by this arrangement. 


on 


so he made a covenant with him, &c.] Ahab, 
without ‘inquiring of the Lord,” at once 
agreed to the terms offered; and, without 
even taking any security for their due ob- 
servance, allowed the Syrian monarch to 
depart. Considered politically, the act was 
one of culpable carelessness and imprudence. 
Ben-hadad did not regard himself as bound 
by the terms of a covenant made when he 
was 9 prisoner—as his after conduct shows 
(xxii. 3). Ahab’s conduct was even more 
unjustifiable in one who held his crown 
under a theocracy. “Inquiry at the word 
of the Lord” was still possible in Israel 
(xxiL 5, 8), and would seem to have been 
the course that ordinary gratitude might 
have suggested. 

35. the sons of the prophets] The expres- 
sion occurs here for the first time. It siy- 
nifies (marg.* reff.), the schools or colleges 
of Prophets which existed in several of the 
Israelite, and probably of the Jewish, 
towns, where young men were regularly 
educated for the prophetical office. These 
“schools” make their first appearance 
under Samuel (1 Sam. xix. 20). ‘There is 
no distinct evidence that they continued 
later than the time of Elisha; but it is on 
the whole most probable that the institution 
survived the Captivity, and that the bulk 
of the “ Prophets,” whose works have come 
down to us, belonged to them. Amos (vil. 
14, 15) seems to speak as if his were an 
exceptional case. . 

said unto his neighbour] Rather, ‘to his 
friend” or ‘‘ companion "—to one who was, 
like himself, ‘‘a Prophet’s son,” and who 
out therefore to have perceived that his 
colleague spoke ‘‘in the word of the Lord.” 
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38 smiting he wounded im. So the prophet departed, and waited 
for the king by the way, and disguised himself with ashes upon 


See 
2 Sam. 12. 
1, &e. 


39 his face. 


And “as the king passed by, he cried unto the king: 
and he said, Thy servant went out into the midst of the battle ; 
and, behold, 2 man turned aside, and brought a man unto ime, 


and said, Keep this man: if by any means he be missing, then 


o2 Kin. 10. 
21, 40 silver. 
gone. 


shall thy life be for his life, or else thou shalt 'pay a talent of 
And as thy servant was busy here and there, *he was 
And the king of Israel said unto him, So shall thy Judg- 


41 ment be ; thyself hast decided ##. And he hasted, and took the 
ashes away from his face; and the king of Isracl discerned him 


42 that he was of the prophets. 
the Lorn, ’ Because thou hast Iet go out of thy hand a man 
whoin I appointed to utter destruction, therefore thy life shall 

43 go for his life, and thy people for his people. 
Isracl ¢went to his house 


P ch. 22. 31 


—37. 


ach. 21. t. . 
Samaria. 


and he said unto him, Thus saith 


And the king of 
eavy and displeased, and cane to 


Cuap. 21. AND it came to pass aftcr these things, that Naboth the 
Jezreclite had a vineyard, which was in Jezrecl, hard by the 
2 palace of Ahab king of Samaria. And Ahab spake unto Naboth, 


@ 18.1m,3,1-4, 


saying, Give me thy ¢vineyard, that I may have it fora garden 


of herbs, because it is near unto my house: and I will give 
thee for it a better vineyard than it; ov, if it 3scem good to thee, 
3 I will give thee the worth of it in money. And Naboth said to 


5 Ley. 25. 23. 
Nuun, 36. 7, 
Ezek. 46. 18, 


Ahab, The Lonrp forbid it ne, "that I should give the inherit- 
4 ance of my fathers unto thee. 
heavy and displeased because of the word which Nuboth the 


gG And Ahab came into his house 


Jozreelite had spoken to him: for he had said, I will not give 


theo the inheritance of my fathers. 


And he laid him down upon 


his bed, and turned away his face, and would eat no bread. 


1 Web. ieiyh. 


2 Hel. he was not, 


3 Hob. be goo: in thine eyes. 


88. ashes] Rather, “a bandage ” (and in 
r. 41). The object of the wound and 
bandage was double. Partly, it was to pre- 
vent Ahab from recognising the Prophet’s 
face ; partly, to induce him to believe that 
the man had really been engaged in the 
recent war. 

41. he was of the prophets] Josephus and 
others conjecture that this Prophet was 
Micaiah, the son of Imlah (but cp. 2 18 
note). 

42. aman whom I appointed to utter de- 
struction] or to cherem, i.e. a man on whom 
My curse had been laid (Lev. xxvii. 28 
note). 

43. heavy and displeased] Rather, “ sul- 
len and angry” (and so marg. ref.), not 
repentant, as after Mlijah’s warning (xxi. 
27)—not acknowledging the justice of his 
sentence—but full of sullenness and sup- 
pressed anger. 

XXI. 1. @ vineyard...in Jezreel] The name 
Jezreel is applied in Scripture, not merely 
to the town (xviii. 46), but also to the valley 
or plain which lies below it, between Mount 
Gilboa and Little Hermon (2 Sam. ii. 9; 
2 K. ix. 10; Hos. i. 5; &c.). 

The palace of Ahab at Jezreel was on 


the eastern side of the city, looking towards 
the Jordan down the valley above described. 
It abutted on the town wall (2 K. ix. 30, 
31). Immediately below it was a dry moat. 
Beyond, in the valley, either adjoining the 
moat, or at any rate at no great distance, 
was the plat of ground belonging to Naboth 
(do, x. 21). 

&. I will give thee the worth of it in monen 
Lit., ‘I will give thee silver, the worth o 
it.” Money, in our sense of the word, that 
is to say, coins of definite values, did not 
yet exist. The first coin known to the Jews 
was the Persian daric, with which they 
became acquainted during the Captivity. 
(1 Chr. xxix. 7 note). 

8. Zhe Lory forbid it me] Or, ‘ Jehovah 
forbid it me.” Naboth, as a worshipper of 
Jehovah, not of Baal, considers it would be 
wrong for him to comply with the king’s 
request, as contrary to the Law (marg.). 
His was not a mere refusal arising out of a 
spirit of sturdy independence, or one based 
upon the sentiment which attaches men to 
ancestral estates, 

4. upon his bed] That is, ‘upon his 
couch.” The Jews, like other Orientals, 
reclined upon couches at their meals (Amos 
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5 JY But Jezebel his wife camo to him, and said unto him, Why is 


6 thy 


gia so sad, that thou eatest no bread’ And he said unto 
her, Because I spake unto Naboth the Jezreclite, and said unto 


him, Give me thy vineyard for money ; or else, if it please thee, 

I will give thee another vineyard for 1t: and he answered, I will 

7 not give thee my vineyard. And Jezebel his wife said unto him, 
Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Israel? arise, and eat 
bread, and let thine heart be merry: I will give thee the vine- 
8 yard of Naboth the Jezreclite. So she wrote letters in Ahab’: 
naine. and sealed them with his seal, and sent the letters unto 
the elders and to the nobles that were in his city, dwelling with 
9 Naboth. And she wrote in the letters, saying, Proclaim a fast, 
10 and sct Naboth 'on high among the people: and sect two men, 
sons of Belial, before him, to bear witness against him, saying, 


Thou didst ‘blaspheme God and the king. And then carry him 
11 out, and 4stone him, that he may die. 
city, even the elders and the nobles who were the inhabitants in 
his city, did as Jezebel had sent unto them, and as it was written 
12 in the letters which she had sent unto them. 


Mm ¢ Ex. 22, 28. 
q And the men of his setae 15, 
Acts 6. 11. 
Lev. 24.14. 


¢They proclaimed « Isai. 58. 4. 


1 Heb. in the top of the people. 


vi. 4; Ezek. xxiii. 41, &c.). Ahab turns his 
face towards the back of the couch, re- 
jecting all converse with others, and so 
remains, after the banquet is served, re- 
fusing to partake of it. Such an open 
manifestation of ill temper is thoroughly 
characteristic of an Oriental king. 

7. The meaning is, ‘‘ Art thou king, and 
yet sufierest thyself to be thwarted in this 
way by a mere subject? J, the queen, the 
weak woman, will give thee the vineyard, 
if thou, the king, the strong man, wilt do 
nothing.” 

8. seal] The seal is a very ancient inven- 
tion. Judah’s signet and Pharaoh’s signet- 
ring are mentioned in Genesis (xxxviii. 18, 
xli, 42), Signets of Egyptian kings have 
been found which are referred to about 
uc, 2000. Sennacherib’s signet, and an 
impression of Sargon’s, are still extant. 
There can be no doubt that in the East, 
from a very remote antiquity, kings had 
seals and appended them to all documents 
which they set forth under their authority. 
(Cp. also Esther iii. 12, viii. 8; Daniel vi. 
17). The Hebrew mode of sealing seems to 
have been by attaching a lump of clay to 
the document, and impressing the seal 
thereupon (Job xxxviii. 14). 

his city] i.c. Jezreel (xv. 1), The mode in 
which it is spoken of here, and in v. 11, 
seems to-imply that it was not the city 
from which Jezebel wrote. ‘The court was 
evidently at this time residing at Samaria 
(xx. 43); and Ahab may either have met 
Naboth there, or have gone down (cp. v. 16) 
to Jezreel to make his request, and then, on 
being refused, have returned to Samaria. 
The distance is not more than seven miles. 

9, The object of this fast was at once to 
raise a prejudice against Naboth, who was 
sanumned by the elders to have disgraced the 


town; and at the same time to vive an air 
of religion to the proceedings, which might 
blind persons to their real injustice. 

sct Naboth on high amona his people] This 
was not an order to do Naboth any, even 
apparent, honour; but simply a command to 
bring him forward before a court or as- 
sembly, where he might be seen by all, 
tried, and condemned. 

10. sons of Belial] i.e. “worthless per- 
sons ” (Deut. xiii. 13 note). Witnesses must 
he two in number according to the Law 
(Num. xxxv. 30; Deut. xvii. 6, xix. 15). 

The word rendered ‘ blaspheme” is that 
which commonly means ‘‘bless.” The op- 
posite sense of “cursing,” seems, however, 
to be required here and in Job i. 5, 11, ii. 
5. Perhaps the best explanation of the bad 
sense of the original word is to be found in 
the practice of blessing by way of saluta- 
tion, not only on meeting, but also on taking 
leave (Gen. xlvii. 7, 10). From the latter 
custom the word came to mean “ bidding 
farewell to,” and so ‘‘ renouncing,” ‘‘casting 
off,” ‘‘ cursing.” 

carry him out and stone hin] Naboth’s 
offence would be twofold, and in both cases 
capital; blasphemy against God being 
punishable with death by the Law (marg. 
ref.), and blasphemy against the king being 
acapital offence by custom (ii.8; 2Sam. xvi. 
9, xix. 21). The punishment would be ston- 
ing, since the greater crime would absorb 
the lesser, and the Law made stoning the 
punishment for blasphemy against God. 
As stoning always took place outside the 
city (see Acts vii. 58), Jezebel told the elders 
to “‘ carry Naboth out.” 

11. The ready submission of the ellers 
and nobles implies 2 deep moral degradation 
among the Israelites, the fruit of their lapse 
into idolatry. 


came in two men, children of Belial, and sat before him: and 


gainst Naboth, 


in the presence of the people, saying, Naboth did ‘blaspheme God 


and the king. /Then they carried him forth out of the city, and 


when Jezebel heard that Naboth was stoned, and wasdead, that 
Jezebel said to Ahab, Arise, take possession of the vineyard of 
Naboth the Jezreelite, which he refused to give thee for money: 


Ahab heard that Naboth was dead, that Ahab rose up to go down 
to the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite, to take possession of it. 


Samaria: behold, /e is in the vineyard of Naboth, whither he is 


And thou shalt speak unto hin, say- 


ing, Thus saith the LorD, Hast thou killed, and also taken pos- 
session ? And thou shalt speak unto him, saying, Thus saith the 


Lorp, ‘In the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall 


qaAnd Ahab said to Elijah, 


ast thou found me, O mine encmy? And ho answered, I 
have found thee: because ‘thou hast sold thyself to work evil in 


and will take away thy posterity, and will cut off from Ahab 
*him that pisseth against the wall, and °him that is shut up and 


boam the son of Nebat, and like the housc of 7Baasha the son 
of Ahijah, for the provocation wherewith thou hast provoked 
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13 a fast, and set Naboth on high among the people. And thero 
the men of Belial witnessed against him, even a 
/ See 2 Kin, 
9. 26. 14 stoned him with stones, that hedied. ‘Then they sent to Jezebel, 
15 saying, Naboth is stoned, and is dead. (And it came to pass, 
16 for Naboth is not alive, but dead. And it came to pass, when 
9Ps.9,12. 17 Y’And the word of the LorD came to Elijah the Tishbite, say- 
heh, 13.32. 18 ing, Arise, go down to mect Ahab king of Israel, * which 7s in 
2 Chr, 22. 9. ; 
19 gone down to possess it. 
i ch, 22, 33. 
20 dogs lick thy blood, even thine. 
k ch. 18. 17. é 
'2Kin,17.17. : : 
Rom,7. 14. 21 the sight of the Lorp. Behold, ™I will bring evil upon thee, 
2 Kin. 9. 8. 
"1 Sam. 25. 
ook 14.10, 22 left in Israel, and will make thine house like the house of ?Jcro- 
P ch. 15. 29, 
@ ch. 16.3,11. 
r 2Kin, 0.36, 


13. Naboth had sons who were also put 
to death at this time (marg. ref.). It is not 
improbable that they were stoned together 
with their parent (cp. Josh. vii. 24, 25). In 
the East a parent’s guilt constantly involves 
the punishment of his children. Contrast 

K. xiv. 6. 

16. to take possession of if] The goods of 
traitors appear to have been forfeited-to the 
Crown by the Jewish law as they still are 
almost universally throughout the East. Cp. 
2 Sam. xvi. 4. 

19, Hust thou killed, and also taken posses- 
sion ?] These words rebuke especially Ahab’s 
indecent haste. He went to A? ezreel the very 
day after Naboth’s execution (2 K. ix. 26). 

The prophecy following had a double ful- 
filment. The main fulfilment was by the 
td of the dead body of Jehoram into 
Naboth’s plot of ground at Jezreel, where, 
like Naboth’s, it was left for the dogs to eat 
(2 K. ix. 25). This spot, which was just 
outside the city.wall, and close to a gate (do. 
v. 31), was probably the actual scene of 
Naboth’s execution. Here did dogs lick 
Ahab’s blood, that is, his son’s blood, the 
execution of the full retaliatory sentence 
having been deferred to the days of his son, 
ormally and explicitly, on Ahab’s repent- 
ance (z. 29). But, besides this, there was a 


23 me to anger, and made Israel to sin. And “of Jezebel also spake 


secondary fulfilment of the prophecy, when, 
not at Jezreel but at Samaria (marg. ref. 
the actual blood of Ahab himself, was licked 
by dogs, only in a way that implied no dis- 
grace. These two fulfilments are comple- 
mentary to each other. 

20, The words ‘‘O mine enemy,” may re- 
fer partly to the old antagonism (marg. ref. ; 
xvil. 1, xix. 2, 3) ; but the feeling which it 
expresses is rather that of present opposi- 
tion—the opposition between good and evil, 
light and darkness (John iii. 20.) 

thou hast sold thyself to work evil] Cp. 

marg. reff. The metaphor is taken from the 
practice of men’s selling themselves into 
slavery, and so giving themselves wholly up 
to work the will of their master. This wasa 
ba el a custom in the ancient world. 
_ 21. The Prophet changes, without warn- 
ing, from speaking in his own person to 
speaking in the person of God. The tran- 
sition is abrupt, probably hecause the com- 
piler follows his materials closely, compress- 
ing by omission. One fragment omitted 
here is preserved in 2 K. ix. 26, 

28. And of Jezebel also spake the Tord, 
saying] These are not the words of Elijah, 
but of the writer, who notes a special pro- 
phecy against Jezebel, whose guilt was at. 
least equal to her husband’s. 
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the LorD, saying, The dogs shall eat Jezebel by the 'wall of 


24 Jezrcel. *Him that dieth of Ahab in the city the dogs shall eat; 
end him that dicth in the field shall the fowls of the air eat. 
25 J But ‘there was none like unto Ahab, which did sell himself to 
work wickedness in tho sight of the Lorp, “whom Jezebel his 
26 wife *stirred up. And he did very abominably in following 
idols, according to all things *as did the Amorites, whom the 
27 LorD cast out before the children of Israel. 


+ ch. 14, 
& 16, 4, 


4] And it came to 


pass, when Ahab heard those words, that he rent his clothes, 


and ¥put sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasted, and lay in sack- 
And the word of the Lorp came to 


28 cloth, and went softly. 
29 Elijah the Tishbite, saying, Scest 


thou how Ahab humblcth 


himself before me? because he humbleth himself before me, 


I will not bring the evil in his days: but «in his son’s days will 


I bring the evil upon his house. 


t 
to 
gs 
Ey 
So 
& 


Cuap. 22, AND they continued three years without war between 
Syria and Isracl. And it camo to pass in the third year, that 


2 «Jehoshaphat tho king of Judah came down to tho king of Israel. 


1 Or, @ted, 


2 2Chr, 13. 
2, &e. 
2 Or, incited, 


arall] The marginal rendering ‘ ditch,” is 
preferable. ‘here is always in Oriental 
towns a space outside the walls which lies 
uncultivated, and which is naturally used 
for the deposit of refuse of every kind. 
Here the dogs prowl, and the kites and 
yultures find many a feast. 

25, whom Jezebel stirred up) The histcry of 
Ahab’s reign pectin he exhibits him as 
completely governed by his imperious wife. 
Instances of her influence are seen in tv. 7, 
15, marg. ref., xviii. 4, xix. 2. 

26. ‘he Amorites appear here as repre- 
sentatives of the old Canaanite nations 
(Gen. xv. 16 note). It seems to be implied 
here that their idolatries were in the main 
identical with those of the Phonicians 
which Ahab had adopted. 

27. The repentance of Ahab resembles 
that of the Ninevites(Jonah iii.5). It has the 
same outward signs—fasting and sackcloth 
—and it has much the same inward cha- 
racter. It springs, not from love, nor from 
hatred of sin, but from fear of the consc- 
quences of sin. It is thus, although sincere 
and real while it lasts, shallow and execed- 
ingly short-lived. God, however, to mark 
His readiness to receive the sinner who 
turnsto Him, accepted theimperfect offering 
(as He likewise accepted the penitence of 
the Ninevites), and allowed it to delay the 
execution of the sentence (v. 29). So the 

nitence of the Ninevites put off the fall of 

ineveh for a century. 

and lay in sackcloth] In this particular he 
seems to have gone beyond the usual prac- 
tice. We do not read elsewhere of mourners 
passing the night in sackcloth. 
and went softly] ‘‘As if he had no heart 

o about any business” (Patrick). 

9. the evil] ic. the main evil. See 
v. Fg note; and cp. xxii. 38 with marg. 
ref, 


to 


XXII. 1. three years] These must be 
counted from the close of the second cam- 
paign of Ben-hadad (xx. 34). ‘They were 
not full years, as is evident from the next 
verse. Probably the first year is that of 
Ben-hadad’s dismissal after his defeat; the 
second is a year of actual peace; while the 
third is that in which Tehoshaphat paid his 
visit, and the Ramoth-Gilead Sven 
took place. The pause, here noticed, in the 
war between Israel and Syria was perhaps 
the result of a common danger. It was 

robably in the year following Ben-hadad's 

ismissal by Ahab, that the first great As- 
syrian expedition took place into these 
arts. Shalmaneser II. relates that on his 
rst invasion of southern Syria, he wes met 
by the combined forces of Ben-hadad, Ahab, 
the king of Hamath, the kings of the Hit- 
tites, and others, who gave him battle, but 
suffered a defeat. 

2. This visit indicates an entire change 
in the relations which we have hitherto 
found subsisting between the kingdoms of 
Israel and J udah. ‘The common danger to 
which the two kingdoms were exposed from 
the growing power of Syria had probably 
induced them to forget their differences. 
Jehoshaphat’s eldest son, Jehoram, was 
married to Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab; 
but apparently the bond between the two 
families had not hitherto led to any very 
close intimacy, much less to any joint mili- 
tary expeditions, Jehoshaphat seems t> 
have taken no part in the former Syrian 
wars of Ahab, nor did he join in the great 
league against the Assyrians (v. 1 note), 
His visit now was probably one of mere 
friendliness, without any political object. 
Ahab, however, turned the visit to political 
advantage. From this time till the dis- 
placement of Ahab’s dynasty by Jehu, very 
intimate relations subsisted between the 
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3 And the king of Israel said unto his servants, Know ye that 


+ Deut. 4 £3. 


*’Namoth in Gilead 7s our’s, and we be 'still, and take it not 


+ out of the hand of the king of Syria? And ho said unto Jc- 
hoshaphat, Wilt thou go with me to battle to Ramoth-gilead ? 


2 Kin. 3. 7. 


-nd Jehoshaphat said to the king of Israel, ¢I am as thou art, 
5my people as thy people, my horses as thy horses. 


4} And 


Jehoshaphat said unto the king of Israel, Enquire, I pray 


G thee, at the word of the Lorn to day. 
“gathered the prophets together, about four hundred men, and 


* ch. 18. 19. 


Then the king of Israel 


said unto them, Shall I go against Ramoth-gilead to battle, or 
shall I forbear? And they said, Go up; for the Lord shall 


¢2Kin.3.11. 


7 deliver 7 into the hand of the king. And ‘Jehoshaphat said, 


Js there not here a prophet of the Lorp besides, that we might 
8 enquire of him? And the king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, 
There is yet one man, Micaiah the son of Imlah, by whom wo 
may enquire of the Lorn: but I hate him; for he doth not 
prophesy good concerning me, but evil. And Jehoshaphat said, 


9 Let not the king say so. 


Then the king of Israel called an 


1 Heb. silent frow taking it, 


two kingdoms (xxii. 49; 2 K. iii. 7, viii. 28, 
29; 2 Chr. xx. 36, &c.). 

8. By the terms of Ahab’s covenant with 
Ben-hadad, Ramoth in Gilead ought, long 
ere this, to have been restored (xx. 34), 
Hence the claim “is ours,” ic. ‘it belon 
to us of right though the Syrians still 
hold possession of it,” 

4. Ahab, well aware of the military 
strength of Syria, and feeling that he can- 
not now expect Divine aid (xx. 42, xxi. 
21), asks the aid of Jehoshaphat, whose 
military resources were very great (2 Chr. 
xvii. 12-19). Jehoshaphat’s answer is one 
of complete acquiescence, without reserve 
of any kind (ep. 2 Chr. xviii. 3). Jehosha- 
phat was afterwards rebuked for thus con- 
senting to ‘‘help the ungodly ” (2 Chr. xix. 
2). He probably acted not merely from 
complaisance, but from a belief that the in- 
terests of his own kingdom would be ad- 
vanced by the step which he yr sag to take, 
The power of Syria was at this time very 
menacing. 

§. Jehoshaphat, with characteristic piety 
(v, 43) takes advantage of his position as 
aAhab’s friend and ally, to suggest inquiry 
of the Lord (Jehovah) before the expedition 
is undertaken. Lest Ahab should consent 
in word and put off the inquiry in act, he 
asks to have the Prophets called in at once: 
sa to-day.” 


is used. It would seem as if the idolatrous 
prophets shrank from employing the latter 
title until they found that Jehoshaphat in- 
sisted on learning the will of Jehovah in the 
matter. 

%. Jehoshaphat wes dissatisfied. These 

men—creatures of Ahab, tainted with the 
worship of calves if not with Baal-worship 
—had promeed victory, but not in the 
name of Jehovah. Jehoshaphat, therefore, 
asked, ‘‘Is there not here a true Prophet 
of Jehovah besides these 400 professed pro- 
phets?” 
__ 8. There is yet one man, Micaiah] Elijah, 
it appears, had withdrawn again after the 
events of the last chapter, and there was no 
known Prophet of Jehovah within reach of 
Samaria except Micaiah. 

he doth not prophesy good concerning me 
bué evil] Whether the tradition in xx. 41 
note be true or not, it is certain that Ahab 
had imprisoned him (v. 26), and probable 
that the imprisonment was on account of 
threatening prophecies. Ahab suggests to 
Jehoshaphat that Micaiah is one who allows 
his private feelings to determine the utter- 
ances which he delivers as if from Jehovah. 
Hence the force of Jehoshaphat’s answer, 
“Let not the king say so;” te. ‘Let not 
the king suppose that a Prophet would be 
guilty of such impiety,”—an impiety from 
wine even Balaam shrank (Num. xxii. 


6. the prophets] i.e. In all probability 18) 


the prophets attached to the worship of 
the calves; not real Prophets of Jehovah. 
This seems evident both from Jehoshaphat’s 
dissatisfaction (v. 7), and from the strong 
antagonism apparent between the true Je- 
hovah-Prophet Micaiah, and these self- 
styled ‘‘ prophets of the Lord” (xv, 22-25). 

the Lord shall deliver it] In the Hebrew the 
word here used for ‘‘Lord” is * Adonai.” 
Later(i.e.in rv. 11,12) LORD or “Jehovah” 


9. an officer] More properly, as in the 
margin, ‘‘a eunuch.” Eunuchs seem to 
have been first introduced among the Israel- 
ites by David (1 Chr. xxviii. 1 note). They 
were a natural accompaniment of the serag- 
lio of Solomon. The present passage is the 
first which shows that, after the separation 
of the kingdom, the kings of Israel em- 
ployed them (cp. 2 K, viii. 6, ix. 32). 
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10 ' officer, and raid, Hasten hither Micaiah the son of Imlah. 
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And 


the king of Israel and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah sat 
cach on his throne, having put on their robes, in 2 *void 


place in the entrance of the 
11 prophets prophesied before them. 


gate of Samaria; and all the 


And Zedekiuh the son of 


(henaanah made him horns of iron: and he said, Thus saith 
the Lorp, With these shalt thou push the Syrians, until 


12 thou hayo consumed them. 


And all the prophets prophesied 


so, saying, Go up to Ramoth-gilead, and prosper: for the 
133 LorD shall deliver 7¢ into the king’s hand. (And the mes- 
senger that was gone to call Micaiah spake unto him, saying, 
Behold now, the words of the prophets declare good unto the 
king with one mouth: let thy word, I pray thee, be like the 


14 word of one of them, and speak that which is good. 
Micaiah said, As the Lorp liveth, what the Loxp saith unto 
15 me, that will I speak. So he caine to the king. 


And 
/Num.22.38 
And the king 


suid unto him, Micaiah, shall we go against Ramoth-gilead to 


battle, or shall we forbear ? 


And he answered him, Go, and 


prosper: for the Lorp shall deliver i into the hand of the king. 
16 And the king said unto him, How many times shall I adjure 
thee that thou tell mo nothing but that which is true in the name 


17 of the Lornp? And he said, I saw all Israci %scattered upon 


# Mait, 9, cc. 


the hills, as sheep that have not a shepherd: and the Lorn said, 
‘These have no master: let them return every man to his house 
18 in peace. (And the king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, Did 


1 Or, euneeh, 


10, set each on his shone) Or, ‘‘ were 
sitting.” They had removed from the ban- 
quet (2 Chr. xviii, 2) to the void place, or 
empty space at the entrance of the gate 
(Ruth iv. 1; 2 Sam. xv. 2), where Ahab 
daily sat to hear complaints and decide 
causes. Tach was seated upon his throne, 
the Oriental kings having portable thrones, 
which they took with them upon their 
journeys, 

11. horns of iron] The horn in Scripture 
is the favourite symbol of power; and 
pushing with the horn is a common meta- 

hor for attacking and conquering enemies 

lass Deut. xxxiii. 17. Cp. Ps. xliv.5; Dan. 
viii. 4). Zedekiah, in employing a symboli- 
eal action, was following the example of a 
former Israelite Prophet (xi. 30). 

thus saith the LORD] Or, Jehovah. Zede- 
kiah lays aside the unmeaning “lord” 
(adsnai) of the general company of Israelite 
prophets (v. 6), and professes to have a 
direct message from Jehovah to Ahab. He 
may have believed his own words; for the 
“lying spirit ” (7. 22) may have seemed to 
him a messenger from Jehovah. All the 
rest followed his example (v. 12). 

18. And the messenger spake unto him, &c.] 
There seems to have been a wide-spread no- 
tion among the irreligious and the half-reli- 
giousof the ancient world, that their prophets 
were not the mere mouth-pieces of the god, 
but that they were persons who had power 
with the god, and could compel, or at least 
induce, Him to work their will (ep. Num. 


2 Heb. floor. 


xxiv, 10; Is. xxx. 10). They saw that the 
prophet’s word was accomplished they did 
not understand that if he falsified hismessage 
the accomplishment would no longer follow. 

14, Micaiah, as a true Prophet of Jeho- 
vah, of course rejected the counsel offered 
him, which he felt to be at once wicked 
and foolish. Crp. also the resolution of Ba- 
laam, marg. ref. 

15. And he answered him, &c.] Micaiah 
speaks the exact words of the 400 in so 
mocking and ironical a tone, that the king 
cannot mistake his meaning, or regard his 
answer as serious. The king’s rejoinder im- 
plies that this mocking manner was familiar 
to Micaiah, who had used it in some former 
dealings with the Israelite monarch. Hence, 
in part, the king’s strong feeling of dislike 


(cp. v. 8). 

17. Thus adjured, Micaiah wholly changes 
his tone. Ahab cannot possibly mistake 
the meaning of his vision, especially as the 
metaphor of ‘‘sheep and shepherd” for king 
and people was familiar to the Israelites 
from the prayer of Moses (Num. xxvii. 17). 

18. See vr. 8. Ahab implies that he be- 
lieves Micaiah to have spoken out of pure 
malevolence, without any authority for his 
prediction from God. By implication he 
invites Jehoshaphat to disregard this pseudo- 
prophecy, and to put his trust in the unani- 
mous declaration of the 400. Micaiah, 
therefore, proceeds to explain the contradic- 
tion between himself and the 400, by re- 
counting another vision, 
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T not tell thee that he would prophesy no good concerning mo, 


19 but evil ? 
4 Tsai. 6. 1 


+ Job 1. 6. of heaven standing 


Heb. 1. 7. 


And he said, Hear thou therofore the word of tho 
Lorp: *4I saw the Lorp sitting on his throne, ‘and all the host 
by him on his right hand and on his left. 
90 And the Lorp said, Who shall ‘persuade Ahab, that ho may go 

up and fall at Ramoth-gilead? And one said on this manner, 
21 and another said on that manner. 

spirit, and stood before the Lorp, and said, I will persuade him. 
22 And the orp said unto him, Wherewith? And 


And there cameo forth a 


e said, I will 


go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his pro- 


& Jadg. 0.23. 
Job 12. 16, 

Ezek, 14. 9. 
2 Thes. 2.11. 
@ Ezek. 14. 9. 


phets. And he said, *Thou shalt persuade him, and prevail 
23 also: go forth, and do so. 'Now therefore, behold, the Lorp 
hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all theso thy prophets, 
24 and the LorpD hath spoken evil concerning thee. 


q But Zede- 


kiah the son of Chenaanah went near, and smote Micaiah on tho 


™ 2 Ubr, 18. 
23. 


check, and said, ™ Which way went the Spirit of the Lorp from 
25 me to speak unto thee? And Micaiah said, Behold, thou shalt 


see in that day, when thou shalt go ?into 3an inner chamber 
26 tohidethysclf. And the king of Israel said, Take Micaiah, and 
carry him back unto Amon the governor of the city, and to 


) Or, deceive. 


2 Or, from chamber to chamber, 


SHeb. @ chamber 
chimber, ch. 20, 30. 


in a 


19. David’s Psalms had familiarised the 


anted to Isaiah, to Daniel (marg. reff.), to 
Prekiel (Ez. i. 26), and in Christian times 


e. Satan; 
“the spirit” who should 


2. The difficulties which attach to this 
assage are considerable. On the one 
and, it is hard to suppose one of the holy 
Angels a “lying spirit;” on the other, hard to 
find Satan, or an evil spirit, included among 
“the host of heaven” (z. 19) and acting as 
the minister of God. Still, Job i. 6, ti. 1 
lend countenance to the latter point, and 2 
Thess, ii. 11 to the former. But it may be 
doubted whether we ought to take literally, 
and seek to interpret exactly, each state- 
ment of the present narrative. Visions of 
the invisible world can only be a sort of 
parables ; revelations, not of the truth as it 
actually is, but of so much of the truth as 
can be shown through such a medium. The 
details of a vision, therefore, cannot safely 
be pressed, any more than the details of a 
parable. Portions of each must be accom- 
modations to human modes of thought, and 
may Mats inadequately express the realities 
which they are employed to shadow forth 

us. 

24. smote Micaiah on the cheek] As Mi- 
eaiah had been i i from prison (v. 26), 
it is probable that his hands were boun 


The Prophet, thus standing before the great 
ones of the earth, bound ond helpless, hesv- 
ing testimony to the truth, and for his testi- 
mony smitten on the face by an underling, 
whose blow he receives without cither shame 
or anger, is a notable type of our Lord before 
Caiaphas suffering the same indignity. 

Which way &e.] Zedekiah’s meaning 
may perhaps be expounded as follows: 
*Vhe Spirit of Jehovah certainly came to 
me, and inspired me with the answer which 
Igave. If He afterwards went to thee, as 
thou sayest that He did, perhaps thou canst 
tell us—as all the secrets of the invisible 
world are, thou pretendest, open to thee— 
which way He took.” 

25, Micaiah addresses himself not so 
much to Zedekiah’s question, as to the main 
point which lies in dispute—which of them, 
namely, is a true Prophet. ‘“‘ When the news, 
i.e, of Ahab’s death, caused by his follow- 
ing thy counsels, reaches Samaria, and thou 
hast to hide thyself from the vengeance 
of Ahaziah or Tecebel then, in that day, 
thou wilt know whether I or thou be the 
true Prophet.” 

26. carry him back] Lit. ‘cause him to 
return.” Micaiah had heen in custody 
before, and was brought by Ahab’s mes- 
senger from his prison. 

the governor of the city] This is one out of 
several notices respecting what may be 
called the ‘‘constitution” of the Israelite 
kingdom. The king consulted on important 
matters a Council of elders (xx. 7, 8). The 
general administration was carried pn by 
means of the governors of provinces (xx. 
14) and of cities (2 K. x. 5). The governors 
of cities, like the monarch, were assisted 
and checked by councils of elders, the wise 
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27 Joash the king’s son: and say, Thus saith the king, Put this 
fellow in the prison, and feed him with bread of afffiction and 


28 with water of affliction, until I come in peace. 
said, 1f thou return at all in peace, *the Lorb hath not spoken 
And he said, Hearken, O people, every one of you. 2 


by ime. 


29 J So the king of Isracl and Jchoshaphat the king of Judah went 
And the king of Israel said unto Je- 


80 up to Ramoth-gilead. 


And Micaiah 
n Num. 16, 


Deut. 18. 
20, 21, 226 


hoshaphat, 'I will disguise myself, and enter into the battle; but 


put thou on thy robes, And the king of Israel *disguised himself, 
But the king of Syria commanded 


31 and went into the battle. 


© 2Chr.35.22. 


his thirty and two captains that had rule over his chariots, say- 
ing, Fight neither with small nor great, save only with the king 
32 of Isracl. And it came to pass, when the captains of the cha- 
riots saw Jehoshaphat, that they said, Surely it is the king of 
Isracl. And they turned aside to fight against him: and Je- 


33 hoshaphat "cried out. And it came to pass, 
of the chariots perceived that it was not the king of Israc 
3+ they turned back from pursuing him. And a certain man drew 


» 2 Chr, 18, 


when the alate 
31. 
Prov. 13, 20. 


, that 


a bow *at a venture, and smote the king of Israel between tho 
sjoints of the harness: wherefore he said unto the driver of his 
chariot, Turn thine hand, and carry me out of the host; for I 
35 am twounded. And the battle ‘increased that day: and the 


' Or, then he teas to d's- 
quire himself, and cuter 
into the battle, 


2 Sam. 15, 11 


inen of the several towns (xxi. 8-12; 2K. 
x. 5). Thus Samaria, as we see from the 
present passage, was under a special 
yovernor, who, among his other duties, had 
the control of the public prison, and directed 
the treatment of the prisoners. 

the king's son] he phrase seems to de- 
siznate a state office, rather than relation- 
ship to the sovereign. Cp. 2 Chr. xxviii. 7. 

21. Feed him with bread of affliction, &e.} 
Micaiah is to be once more put in prison, 
but, in order to punish him tor his wncom- 
plying spirit, upon a poorer and scantier 
diet than he had been previously allowed. 
This is to continue until Ahab returns a 
peace. Ahab introduces this expression 

murposely, in order to show his entire dis- 
elief of Micaiah’s prophecy. 

29. It might have been expected that 
Jehoshaphat would have withdrawn from 
the expedition when he heard Micaiah de- 
nounce it. He had, however, rashly com- 
mitted himself to take part in the war by a 
solemn promise, lcfore he bethought himself 
of inquiring what was the will of God in 
the matter. Now he was ashamed to draw 
back, especially as Ahab, whom the pro- 
phecy uty threatened, was resolved to 
brave it. He may also have had a personal 
affection for Ahab, and so have heen loth to 
desert him in his need. Cp. 2 Chr. xix. 2. 

80. FT oaill disguise muself} Ahab had 
probably heard of Ben-hadad’s order to his 
captains (7. 31). 

1, commanded] _‘‘Had commanded.” 
Ben-hadad delivers his order in the hyper- 


2 Heb. in his simplicity, 


3 Heb. joints and thebreast- 


plate. 
4 Heb. made sick, 
5 Heb. ascended. 


bolical style common in the East. His 
meaning is, “Make it your chief object to 
kill or take the king of Israel.” Apparently, 
his own defeat and captivity were still rank- 
ling in his mind, and he wished to retaliate 
on Ahab the humiliation which _he con- 
sidered himself to have suffered. Heshows 
small appreciation of the generosity which 
had spared his life and restored him to his 
kingdom. 

33. Surelu it is the king of Israel] This 
was a natural supposition, as Jehoshaphat 
alone wore royal robes. 

and Jchoshaphat cried out] Tehoshaphat 
called to his men for help, using perhaps his 
own peculiar battle-cry, which would Le 
distinct from that of Ahab, and would pro- 
bably be known to the Syrians. 

84. at arenture] Lit. as in margin, te. 
without intent to kill the king. 

dediccen the joints of the harucss] Lit. as in 
the margin. The “joints” were probably 
pieces of armour which attached the breast- 
plate to the helmet or to the greaves. ‘The 
arrow entered between the breastplate and 
one of these ‘‘ joints.” Preastplates_made 
of metal scales were common both in Egypt 
and Assyria. 

Tarn thine hand] Lit. ‘turn thy hands.” 
The driver of a chariot, both in Egypt 
and Assyria, held the reins with his two 
hands. 

35. the battle increase] See margin ; t.¢. 
Ne tide of battle rose higher. Cp. Is. viii. 
38. 
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king wes stayed up in his chariot against the Syrians, and died 
at cven: and the blood ran out of the wound into the Unidst of 
36 the chariot. And there went a proclamation throughout the 
host about the going down of the sun, saying,- very man to 


97 his city, and every man to his own country. 


So the king dicd, 


and *was brought to Samaria; and they buried the king in 


35 Sumaria. 


and one washed the chariot in the pool of Samaria ; 


and the dogs licked up his blood; and they washed his armour ; 


@ch. 23.13. 
* Amos 3. 13. 


39 according ¢unto the word of the Lorp which he spake. 
the rest of the acts of Ahab, and all that he did, and "the ivory 


q Now 


house which he made, and all the cities that he built, are they 
not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel ? 
40 So Ahab slept with his fathers; and Ahaziah his son reigned in 


#2Chr.20.3). 41 his stead. 


42 over Judah in the fourth year of Ahab king of Isracl. 


qAnd *Jehoshaphat the son of Asa began to reizn 


Jo- 


hoshaphat was thirty and five ycars old when he began to reign ; 
and he reigned twenty and five years in Jerusalem. And his 


€2 Chr. 17.3. 


43 mother’s name was Azubah the daughter of Shilhi. 


And the 


walked in all the ways of Asa his father; he turned not aside 
from it, doing thaé which was right in the eyes of the Lorn: 


2 Cor. 6. 14. 
1 Heb. bosom, 


nevertheless "the high places were not taken away; for the 
: people offered and burnt incense yet in the high places, And 
. 4£*Jchoshaphat made peace with the king of Isracl. Now the 


2 Heb, crue, 


the king was staucd up ia his cot. The 
king’s wound made it impossible for him to 
remain standing without help; he therefore 
had himself supported in his chariot by 
attendants, in order that his soldiers might 
not lose heart, as they would be sure to do, 
if they knew of his peril. Ahab must not 
be denied the credit of right princely forti- 
tude on this occasion. . 

the midst of the chariot] L.it., ax in margin. 
The “bosom ” of the chariot is the rounded 
front, with the portion of the standing 
board that adjoined it. Here the blood 
would naturally collect, forming a pool, in 
which the king and his charioteer must 
have stood. 

36. about the going down of the sun] te. 
as soon as Ahab was dead. _The abandon- 
ment of the expedition and dispersion of 
the army on the death of the king is tho- 
roughly Oriental. 

The LXX. version reads zr. 36, 37, 
** Every man to his city, and every man to 
his own country ; for the king is dead: And 
they came to Samaria,” &c. 

38. they washed his armour] Rather, 
“the harlots bathed in it.” ‘The ‘‘ pool of 
Samaria,” which was stained with Ahab’s 
blood by the washing of his chariot in it, 
was, secorene to Josephus, the usual bath- 
ing-place of the Samaritan harlots. A large 
tank or reservoir, probably identical with 
this pool, still remains on the slope of the 
hill of Samaria, immediately outside the 
walls. 

39. the ivory house] So called from the 
character of its ornamentation. Ivory was 


largely used in the ancient world as a cover- 
ing of wood-work, and seems to have been 
applied, net only to furniture, but to the 
doors and walls of houses, 

Nothing is known of the cities built by 
Ahab; but the fact is important as indicat- 
ing the gencral prosperity of the country 
in his time, and his own activity as a ruler. 
Prosperity, it is plain, may for a while co- 
exist with causes—such as, the decay of reli- 
gion—which are sapping the vital power of 
a nation, and leading it surely, if slowly, to 
destruction. 

the book of the chronicles, &c.] See above, 
xiv. 19, xv. 31, xvi. 5, 14, 20, 27. 

41. The writer returns to the histury of 
the kingdum of Judah (connect this verse 
with xv. 24), sketching briefly a reign much 
more fully given by the writer of Chronicles 
(2 Chr. xtii.-xx). Cp. also the marg. 
reff, 

43, On the gencral piety of Asa, see 
above, xv. 11-l5and reff. Jehoshaphat seems 
to have been a still better king; for he did 
not, like Asa, fall away in his old age (2 
Chr, xvi. 2-12). 

the high places were not taken away| This 
seems to contradict 2 Chr. xvii. 6. Pro- 
bably the writer of Chronicles refers to the 
desire and intention of the monarch, while 
the author of Kings records the practical 
failure of his efforts. 

44. This refers probably to an early 
period in Jehoshaphat’s reign—about his 
eighth or his ninth year—when he closed 
the long series of wars between the two 
kingdoms by a formal peace, perhaps at 
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44 rest of the acts of Jehoshaphat, and his might that he shewed, 
and how he warred, ure they not written in the book of the 
46 chronicles of the kings of Judah? ¥4And the remnant of the 
sodomites, which remained in the days of his father Asa, he took 
47 out of the land. *Zhere was then no king in Edom: a deputy 
48 was king. J¢Jchoshaphat !’made ships of Tharshish to go to 


Ophir for gold: ‘but they went not; for the ships were broken ; 


49 at “Kzion-geber. Then said Ahaziah the son of Ahab unto Jc- 
hoshaphat, Let my servants go with thy servants in the ships. 
50 But Jehoshaphat would not. And ‘Jehoshaphat slept with his 
fathers, and was buricd with his fathers in the city of David his 
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yoh. 11.24. 

& 15, 12. 

* Gen, 25,23. 
2 Sam. 8. 14. 
2 Chr. 20. 


“ch. 9% 26. 
e2Chr.211, 


f vor, 40, 


51 father: and Jehoram his son reigned in his stead. 


q/Ahaziah 


the son of Ahab began to reign over Israel in Sainaria the seven- 
teenth year of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, and reigned two years 


52 over Isracl. 


And he did evil in the sight of the Lorp, and 
owalked in the way of his father, and in the way of his mother, 


9 ch. 15, 26, 


and in the way of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who imade Isracl 
53 to sin: for “he served Baal, and worshipped him, and pro- & Judg.2.11. 
voked to anger the Lorp God of Israel, according to all that his ch. 16.31. 


father had donc. 


1 Or, had fex ships, 


once cemented by a marriage between Je- 
horam and Athaliah (7. 2 note). 

45. the book of the chronicles, &c.] Cp. 
v. 39note. The biographer of Jehoshaphat 
appears to have been Jehu, the son of 
Hanani (2 Chr. xx. 34). 

46. See mary. reff. notes. 

47. In the time of Solomon, Hadad (xi. 
14), according to the LXX., “‘ reigned over 
Edom.” It appears by the present passage 
that the country had been again reduced, 
either by Jehoshaphat, or by an earlier 
king, and was dependent on the kingdom 
of Judah, being governed by a ‘‘deputy” 
or viceroy, who, however, was allowed _the 
royal title (cp. 2 K. iii. 9, 12, 26), This 
government of dependencies by means of 
subject kings was the all but universal 
practice in the East down to the time of 
Cyrus (iv. 21 note). 

48. The expression, ‘ships of Tharshish,” 
probably designates ships of a particular 
class, ships (i.e.) like those with which the 
Phoenicians used to trade to Tharshish (Tar- 
tessus, x. 22 note). Cp. the use of ‘‘ India- 
man” for a vessel of a certain class. Je- 
hoshaphat’s fleet was constructed at Ezion- 
Gaber, on the Red Sea (2 Chr. xx. 36), 
where Solomon had previously built a navy 
(ix. 26), Being lord-paramount of Edom, 


Jehoshaphat had the right of using this 

arbour, 

49. 2 Chr. xx. 35, 36, explains that the 
two kings conjointly built the fleet with 
which the Ophir trade (ix. 28 note) was to 
be reopened. Ahaziah had thus an interest 
in the ships; and when they were wrecked, 
attributing, as it would seem, the calamity 
to the unskilfulness of his ally's mariners 
he proposed that the fleet should be manned 
in part by Israelite sailors—men probably 
accustomed to the sea, pera trained at 
Tyre. ‘This proposal Je oshaphat refused, 
either offended at the reflection on his sub- 
jects’ skill, or accepting the wreck of the 
ships, which Eliezer had prepa as a 
»roof that God was against the entire un- 
dertaking. 

61. two years} According to our reckon- 
ing, not much more than a twelvemonth. 

52, in the way of his mother] In this 
phrase, which does not occur anywhere 
else, we see the strong feeling of the writer 
as to the influence of Jezebel (cp. xvi. 31). 

51-58. It would be of advantage if these 
verses were transferred to the Second Book 
of Kings, which would thus open with the 
commencement of Ahaziah's reign. The 
division of the Books does not proceed from 
the author. See ‘‘Introd.,” >. 263, 


